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TO 
THE MEMORY OF 
MY MOTHER 





Ah, wasteful woman! 
She who may upon her own sweet self set her own price, 
Knowing man cannot choose but pay; 
How hath she cheapened Paradise! 
How spoilt the bread and spilled the wine 
That, spent with due respective thrift, 
Had made brutes men, 


And men divine! 
—CovENTRY PATMORE. 
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WALLACE RHODES 


I 
THE MOTHER-BIRD POLICY 


PRING had come early that year in the delta, 

and the rough, balmy wind that sucked inland 
across the island was sweet with the smell of wild grapes 
and muscadines blooming in the swamps, and the bitter- 
sweet odor of wild fruit trees, heavy with bloom, scat- 
tered like patches of pale nebula about the dark fields 
below Montfort. 

The irregular bulk of the house topping the bluff was 
dark on the river side, but in the east front, that faced the 
avenue and the thin sprinkle of lights, where Issaquena 
lay snugly under her great hulking levee, two windows 
still glowed; and, though it was close upon midnight, 
two men sat talking on the terrace outside the library 
windows. Or, rather, one sat, very much at his ease, 
with his well-groomed feet upon the balustrade, but the 
other walked restlessly about, talking as he walked, and 
underscoring his talk with curt, vehement gestures, un- 
mindful that the darkness stultified their passionate sig- 
nificance to his companion, though an occasional whine 
from Judge Harper’s cane chair, as he moved to follow 
his friend’s restless promenade, betrayed the alertness 
of his attention, 
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“And the woman is Veronica Bowdre?”’ He broke 
Rhodes’ exasperated pause in a tone that was a history, 
a commentary, and a prophecy all in one. “Do you 
know Veronica at all well, Rhodes?’ This time his 
tone was prefatory, and the light from the window be- 
hind him showed his face alert with interest, humorously 
speculative as to the situation, but warmly human as 
to the man whom the situation involved. 

‘““Qh, know her!” exclaimed Rhodes, his tone tinged 
with a humorous exasperation that repudiated Har- 
per’s suggestion as a palpable futility. “I know her 
step in a waltz, and her taste in ices, and the length of 
her eyelashes, and I know—what every one knows.” 

‘“Veronica’s been out’’—Harper paused reminiscently 
—‘‘she’s been out seven— Why, bless my soul, ten— 
Should you call it ten years, Rhodes?” 

“Every day of it. Veronica Bowdre had a dozen men 
on her string when Quince was in his freshman year.”’ 

‘But they're about the same age, I take it?” 

‘‘Quince is six months her senior in years, and she 
ten years his in experience,’ Rhodes replied, in a tone 
of bitter summary. Harper made the little inarticulate 
sound preliminary with him to argument. 

“Experience—of the kind you imply —is about as 
undesirable a dot as a woman can bring her husband, - 
I agree with you. But when it comes to seniority—! 
Quince has a little nest-egg of experience himself, no 
doubt?” 

“Quince is a man,” Rhodes retorted, irrefutably. 

Harper laid the tips of his square white fingers judi- 
cially together. 

“We are both accustomed to digging up real values 
in human testimony. Suppose we reduce this—ah, 
this thing that ‘everybody knows’ to its concrete 
significance, eh?” 

Rhodes acquiesced with a gesture that betrayed the 
lassitude of one who had already thrashed the thing out 
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to its ultimate fibre and wrung the last nauseating in- 
ference from it. 

“Just what,’’ pursued Judge Harper, his tone faintly 
reminiscent of a charge to a jury—‘‘just what, for in- 
stance, does every one know? All J know—and I know, 
I dare say, as much as the rest of the world—is that, 
with all that has been said from time to time about 
Veronica, nothing has ever been proved against her—’’ 

Rhodes’ chair creaked sharply under his abrupt 
movement. 

“Proved! Great God! Quincey’s wife—and proof!” 

He resumed presently, in a tone of hard deliberation: 
“Concretely, if you like, what J know is that Veronica 
Bowdre’s name has been coupled—connected—I would 
phrase it decently if I could—with that of too many 
men to have retained a vestige of the immaculateness 
that the world—well, if you prefer, that J demand in 
my son’s wife.” 

“*Tmmaculateness,’’’ Harper murmured, with the 
effect of mentally tasting the word. “Well, maybe— 
maybe! Veronica’s bloom—’”’ 

“*Bloom’!’’ Rhodes echoed, sardonically, with a hard 
spurt of laughter in which Harper acquiesced to the 
extent of a smile. ‘‘ Veronica Bowdre’s bloom!” 

“My dear Wallace, are you a little exigent to-night?” 

“I’m infernally hard hit, Houston. Pardon me, you 
were saying—?”’ 

“T believe I was about to embark upon a definition 
of that indefinable thing we call a woman’s bloom,” 
Harper resumed, meditatively. “Now, Veronica — the 
pile on her name—the sheen on her feathers— Sheen 
is better, eh? Well, her sheen is a bit dulled by han- 
dling’”’—the last word was spoken with a shade of graver 
meaning—‘‘handling. Not roughly, possibly, but cal- 
lously, unthoughtedly. The—er—the aroma that hangs 
about a woman is an evanescent thing—’” He brought 
himself up with a tolerant laugh. “My figures are a 
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trifle mixed, but no doubt you get my meaning, Wal- 
lace?” 

“Perfectly. But stop at aroma; it fits like a glove. 
It embodies to a shade what one feels about this woman. 
Veronica Bowdre has lost her aroma—that something 
that God breathed into woman when he called her 
woman!”’ 

“She is a most bewitching creature, whatever she may 
have lost. Bewitching is precisely the word I need there, 
by the way? Veronica’s charm is that subtile mingling 
of the flesh and spirit, the very sublimation of the charm 
of sex, and, I grant you, the very thing to play the 
deuce with a fellow like Quince.’’ 

“Spirituality is, of all others, the last attribute I 
should dream of looking for in Miss Bowdre,’’ observed 
Rhodes, coldly. 

“I said spirit, you will observe, not spirituality; and 
I used it in the sense of -er—a—the law of—”’ 

“What the devil does it matter what it is?’ Rhodes 
demanded, bringing his hand heavily down upon the 
arm of Harper’s chair. ‘‘Define it, spin it out, call it 
what you like, in the end it comes to this: that woman 
shall not ruin my lad’s life if there is power in heaven 
or earth—or hell—that I can bring to bear to stop it. 
Of course you’re right”—he gave an angry, shaken _ 
laugh—“‘it is her infernal fascination! The moon and 
tide business over again. And she knows it all per- 
fectly, has the game at her fingers’ ends, and he—! You 
know how sane and clever he is, usually, Houston? 
Well, you should hear him call her name! Just call her 
name, mark you!” 

“Hard hit, eh?” 

“All to pieces.” - 

“Have you talked with Quince along this line?” 

Rhodes laughed grimly. 

“IT was not so mad. Opposition tempers the metal 
with Quince, as it does with me— recisely as it did with 
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me when I married Kitty Bynum twenty-seven years 
ago,” he added, in bitter introspection. .“‘No, I’—he 
laughed again, a gentler note this time that assumed 
Harper’s appreciation of the humor of the term as ap- 
plied to himself—‘‘I temporized! ‘To such base uses 
may wé come!’”” He leaned forward upon his knees, 
driving his doubled fist softly into his palm with re- 
strained force that robbed the gesture of nervousness, 
and added, simply, “‘I sent for you to-night to see if 
we could block out a policy.” 

Harper broke the silence, finally, with a musing 
irrelevance oddly at variance with the gravity of his 
face. 

“When I was a little brute of ten or so, on the old farm 
back in Sharkey, I remember I thought it great sport to 
rush a partridge’s nest in the wheat just for the fun of 
seeing the mother bird set her wits to mine. She’d trail 
her wing along the dust until you’d swear ’twas broken, 
and flutter a step, and then another, and peep and 
chirp. Leading me on to capture her, you know; de- 
coying me away from her brood, mark you. Away from 
her brood,’’ he added, significantly, and let the sentence 
lapse. 

“Well?” said Rhodes, tentatively; then, a sudden 
thought running the words off his tongue: ‘‘ You mean— 
What the devil do you mean ?”’ 

“You spoke of blocking out a policy. . . . Allow me to 
recommend the mother-bird’s as rather more apposite 
than anything I could suggest.” 

“What can you mean?” Rhodes demanded, brusquely, 
leaning across, with a match in his palm, to study the 
other’s face. Harper replied by a gesture that asked a 
moment’s grace. 

“You're sure Quince is in earnest about this thing?” 

““Damnably in earnest.” 

“And Veronica?”’ 

“Damnably in earnest, also,” grimly. ‘Women of 
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her sort, when they mean marriage, always strike for 
society’s ewe-lamb. Quince is easily the most fastidious 
man in his set, when it comes to women—and hence her 
target!” he ended, fiercely, through his clinched teeth; 
and a.moment after, under his breath, ‘Curse her!” 

“She flew her falcon at the highest thing in sight, 
certainly,’ Harper acquiesced, not without a tinge of 
amusement. ‘She would, you know, Rhodes—that’s 
Veronica’s way.’ He paused and laughed the tolerant 
laugh of a man who really knows a good deal about 
women, and reasons on from what he knows to what 
should be, but is not always, logically predicable of 
them. ‘But she’d loose her little claws if bigger game 
showed up—that’s also Veronica’s way! Do I make 
myself plain?” 

“Tntolerably.” 

“Well?” 

“The quarry?” 

“ Montfort.” 

“The mother-bird policy with a vengeance! Pah!’ 
Rhodes sprang up and walked slowly the length of the 
terrace and back, and, pausing beside Harper’s chair, 
stood looking down upon him with a grim smile. “If 
I did not know you for an honest man, Houston, I swear 
I’d take you for a rascal to-night.” 

“The proverbial reward for putting one’s finger be- 
tween the bark and the tree,” sighed Harper, with plain- 
tive philosophy. 

“You cannot be proposing to me to marry Veronica 
Bowdre, so—’”’ 

Harper thrust the implied suggestion from him with 
deprecatory motions of his expressive hand. 

‘““My dear Rhodes, you are—you always have been— 
elemental frankness itself. You interpret me crudely— 
crudely in the extreme. ... And you underrate Veronica.” 

“T assure you I do not!” Rhodes returned, with an 
impatient sigh. “But how?” 
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“In several ways.”” He paused to shudder delicately. 
“An affair of this sort is played out at the level, pre- 
cisely, of the woman’s nature. Now, Veronica is a 
creature of the most exquisite intuitional susceptibility; 
she will register the slightest change in your emotional 
attitude to her with the accuracy of a seismograph—”’ 

“Tf that be true, she must be aware that my emotional 
thermometer registers repugnance to her, and always 
has,’”’ Rhodes interpolated, bluntly. 

Harper gave a couple of chuckles linked together by 
a note of satire. 

“Repugnance is grist to any woman’s mill, Rhodes, 
and particularly Veronica’s. But, as I was saying, in 
her hands this coup— Shall we speak of it as a coup? 
Yes? Very well. In Veronica’s hands it will be an in- 
finitely subtle bit of social finessing—the silken play of 
character upon character, a temperamental drama 
where—” 

“Ah! I was about to inquire what réle you are 
assigning me in this imbroglio? I prefer the brutal 
frankness of imbroglio.” 

“A mechanical one, merely. That of wedge.” 

“T suppose’”—Rhodes broke the prolonged silence 
that followed, with the effect of having laid the previous 
discussion upon the table—“I suppose there must be 
something in the superstition so deeply rooted in men’s 
minds that lightning does not strike twice in the same 
place, for in all my plans for my son, all my hopes and 
thoughts for his happiness, it has never occurred to me 
that the same stroke of fate that blasted my own life 
could threaten his.” 

Rhodes had seated himself upon the balustrade where 
the light from the window fell across him, showing his 
figure that had still the lank, muscular grace of young 
manhood, and the fine, grave outline of his head, easily 
poised upon his shoulders, with a lift to the chin that 
might be read either firmness or combativeness, or might 
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even go the full length of pugnacity, according to the 
quality of the resistance. The full force of the face lay 
in its expression, and it was too dark for Judge Harper 
to decipher it, but he knew by heart its grave, magnetic 
power that the darkness hid from him, and just where 
the lines of bitterness were beside his lips and chin that 
marred its attraction for men but enhanced its appeal a 
hundredfold for women. He went on speaking, his eyes 
absently upon the dark lawn ahead of him. 
“Twenty-five years ago, when I had won my fight. 
and the courts had given the child to me, my life seemed 
to split in two like a river that has struck a rock. A 
shallow stream flowed to the world—my friends, my 
work; but the deep mid-current went to the boy, 
merged into his life, and for a quarter of a century now 
our lives have been one. I was no more than a lad my- 
self, you remember, and Quince and I grew up together. 
We've been young men together, friends, chums, father, 
and son—all that two men could be to each other, with 
something over, something more and different. All the 
love I could have given his mother went to him. I gave 
him a mother’s love as well as a father’s. He has missed 
nothing in life—nothing that I could give.” He turned 
his face toward Harper as he went on, with grave passion: 
“The love for a woman is not comparable to a love like ~ 
that! It calls for the strongest, cleanest, sanest in a 
man, for something that is of a finer clay than the rest 
of him. Beside it sexual love becomes an intolerable 
grossness! I never could have loved a woman as I love 
my son,” he ended, in the tone of a man who sweeps 
his own horizon in calm self-analysis, and Harper made 
the hesitating sound preliminary with him to dissent. 
But whatever form his dissent might have taken, it 
remained unspoken. Rhodes was leaning forward watch- 
ing a shaft of light that came from the avenue. 
“Quince! The car ’ll round the curve in a moment.” 
Andina momentit did. And as the lights swung round 
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and looked them in the eyes a woman’s laugh floated 
toward them from the darkness. Clear, spontaneous, it 
rose upon the rigid silence of the hour that precedes 
dawn, and, mingling with a man’s deeper tone, dissolved. 

With a smothered exclamation, Rhodes rose and ran 
down the short flight of steps to the gravel, while Harper 
stepped to the light and turned the dial of his watch 
to it. 

“Twenty to two—or is it three? No matter,” he 
chuckled, softly. “Details cut no figure; facts have the 
right of way!” 

Another laugh nearer at hand was followed by a mur- 
mur of voices, a faint spatter of gravel as the car came 
to a stand, and a man’s voice that, except for a certain 
youthful throatiness and richness of note, might have 
been Rhodes’ own, called: “Wallace! Dad, is that you?” 

Then another voice, sweet as a woodland echo, and 
with something of an echo’s plaintive perversity, “Dad, 
is that you?” 

Rhodes’ reply was not audible; but a dropping fire of 
questions cut short by replies that ended in laughter fol- 
lowed, and, finally, from the terrace above, Harper caught 
the swirl of a woman’s draperies as she descended from 
the car, and three figures became discernible through the 
dusk—the tall figures of Rhodes and his son, and between 
them the indefinitely graceful outline of a woman’s muf- 
fled form. 

““Ves,”’ she was. saying, and, had Harper needed 
further identification, the full, low voice, with its delib- 
erate enunciation that suggested artificiality, but was 
in reality the unconscious result of generations of train- 
ing, would have supplied it. “Yes; the Barret-Simp- 
sons. Oh!... Crush!” 

In the suspended pause that emphasized her last 
word, Harper caught Rhodes’ quiet explanation of his 
presence, and a second later Veronica was shaking hands 
with him. 
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“JT was explaining to Mr. Rhodes that you are an 
heirloom in my family, Judge Harper. A legacy to me 
—were you not?—from my aunt Veronica, whose heart 
you broke, you remember?” 

Harper was making a series of murmurous sounds in 
his throat—an inarticulately tender form of greeting he 
reserved for women—as he chafed the hand Veronica 
had given him between his own. 

“Your title is perfectly sound—perfectly—if your 
facts are a trifle inaccurate. As a matter of fact, Ve- 
ronica broke my heart. But what cold hands! Are the 
Barret-Simpsons responsible for this state of things, may 
T ask?” 

“For my temper? Or my temperature?” 

“T’ch, t’ch,” Harper reproved her. “Temper? Now, 
my Veronica—”’ 

“TI know, she simpers horribly in her portrait; but 
even her simper would have deserted her if she had been 
squeezed up in a mob of women looking down the backs 
of their gowns and watching their hair-pins slide out, 
and mentally doing their hair over more becomingly— 
Do you ever do that? Doyou, Mr. Rhodes? But no,” 
she murmured, reflectively, before Rhodes could deny 
or affirm his practice—‘‘no; you wouldn’t, of course. 
In church you know, it is terrible. I have to clinch my _ 
hands to keep them from—’’ She made a little snatch- 
ing gesture full of grace and vicious arch energy that 
drew a laugh from the men. 

“But it really was awful, you know.” Quince harked 
back to the Barret-Simpsons and their crush. “I’m all 
over spangles and pearl-powder and bits of down and 
perfume—”’ 

“Spangles and bits of dowri may be accounted for,” 
Harper observed, judicially, “ but pearl-powder and per- 
fume call for explanation—eh, Rhodes?” 

“ Decidedly,’”’ Rhodes agreed, colorlessly. “ But sup- 
pose we go in to the library to probe the matter? It 
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grows cold at dawn this time of year.”” He came round 
as he spoke and offered his arm to Veronica with cold 
formality. ‘‘Let me take you in, Miss Bowdre.”’ 

“Cold! It is freezing!’ Quince’s tone of vigorous 
acquiescence determinedly made a place for his ex- 
planation. ‘That accounts for our call, you know. 
After the Barret-Simpsons had done all they knew to 
flatten her’’—his eyes rallied the girl tenderly—‘‘I took 
Veronica out for a spin; but this beastly river wind was 
too much for her, and I brought her by for a glass of 
wine.” He bent over her from the other side. ‘May 
I leave you for a moment?” 

She smiled a careless assent, and he strode lightly off 
in advance of the party making their way within. 

“Do you know, Mr. Rhodes,’ murmured Veronica, 
in Rhodes’ ear, as he walked silently at her side, “‘I call 
that distinctly catty of you!” 

“Catty!’ Rhodes was instantly vexedly aware of 
having been taken off his guard, and Veronica’s laugh, 
like the tail end of a flute scale, told him that she, also, 
was aware of it. She did not give him time to retort 
had he been so minded. 

“What a delicious room!’ she cried, pausing upon the 
threshold to sweep the room with a frankly admiring 
glance; and, breaking into a low, rich laugh: ‘‘How 
rankly masculine! It looks as if the foot of woman had 
never pressed its Aubusson!” 

With a sudden swirl of draperies she passed Rhodes, 
and planted a firm little foot, in a high-heeled white shoe 
with a broad, gleaming buckle, in the centre of the rug 
with an air of resolute possession, meeting Rhodes’ eyes, 
that studied her with cold distaste, with arch defiance. 

“TIsn’t that the way one claims one’s sovereign rights 
in things?’ she appealed to him, with gay audacity. 
“I’m sure I’ve seen some one, somewhere, planting a 
foot or a flag or a sword or something on something 

they had captured!” 
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She laughed again with charming malice, keeping the 
blue gleam of her eyes, between their narrowed lashes, 
upon Rhodes’ bored face as he bent over her to remove 
her coat. He had ignored the challenge in her last 
words, but as he deftly unwound the long gauze scarf 
she wore about her head, he said, gravely, his tone hark- 
ing back to her accusation of a moment earlier: 

‘‘T’ve been told before that I was an unpleasant per- 
son to cross, but I must confess that ‘catty’ gives me 
pause! When you are ready to retract it I am quite 
ready to forgive you.” ‘ 

“U-m-p,”’ said Veronica, suavely, touching her hair 
with a daintily inquiring hand where the gauze had 
roughened it, with eyes of candid speculation upon 
Rhodes. 

““TIsn’t ‘catty’ libel under the law, Houston?’’ Rhodes 
flung over his shoulder to Judge Harper, who was pacing 
back and forth upon the terrace, humming a line from 
Ben Bolt in a deep, trembling bass, with an eye of 
speculative amusement upon the two within. But at 
Rhodes’ tone, more unresponsive to her coquetry than 
an open rebuff, he joined them. 

“Well, hardly, hardly,” he hesitated, in reply to 
Rhodes’ question. ‘Personally, I have always con- 
strued abuse from a lovely woman as a particularly . 
piquant form of flattery.’ 

“Upon that rendering I will accept ‘catty,’” said 
Rhodes, carelessly, adding, with studied coldness, ‘‘ Even 
if I am still too dense to guess how I happen to be so 
lucky as to deserve it.” 

Veronica turned her eyes in his direction and glanced 
him over in silence, her lashes rising and falling and 
rising again, and Rhodes endured it for a moment, 
stubbornly, meeting her eyes, that skimmed his face 
in a glance like the velvet prick of an electric brush, 
with a glance of slurring contempt, veiled, but not 
softened, under his drooping lids. But when a streak 
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of red showed on his cheek, spite of his stern self- 
restraint, Veronica melted into a laugh, and at last 
Rhodes received his enlightenment. 

“To call attention to the dawn—just—the very— 
minute I had come to call!’ She flashed him with the 
arch-viciousness she had shown before and that again 
drew a smile from him, for, spite of his wrathful de- 
tachment from the scene and the woman, Rhodes was 
too thoroughly a man not to feel her charm. He turned 
a grimly smiling glance upon her, 

“Of course I perfectly understand that you have 
fixed that up simply to punish me, but’”’—he lifted his 
shoulders in a submissive shrug—‘“‘you have me at 
your mercy, and—I apologize.” 

Veronica bowed him a gracious pardon from behind 
the polished nullity of her ordinary manner, which she 
wore as if it were a graceful mask behind which she 
obliterated herself at will. Rhodes knew that manner 
of hers well; he had seen her glide to cover behind it 
before, and he kept his glance keenly upon her, sus- 
pecting what he termed grimly within his own mind 
“deviltry.” 

He continued to stand beside her still absently cum- 
bered with her wraps, the long gauze scarf clinging to 
his coat in a perfumed electrical embrace, the perfect, 
studied grace of her attitude, as she stood turned from 
him, lightly running her hands along the books as 
though she played upon a harp, enhancing his antag- 
onism. He made no further effort to talk to her or 
to draw her on to talk to him, though his mind was 
profoundly engaged with her. His thoughts were con- 
centrated upon the woman herself, to the utter exclusion 
of their transient relationship in an interest so new and 
so sharpened and stimulated by her relation to his son 
that it seemed to have actually obliterated the familiar 
image of her, and he seemed to see the delicate, arch, 
irregular face, that undoubtedly he could have drawn 
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from memory had he been called upon to do so twelve 
hours earlier, for the first time. 

It was a face that oftener than not aroused in the 
minds of those who studied it some degree of the an- 
tagonism that hardened Rhodes’ glance. Every line 
and tint and contour of its delicate moulding was in- 
trinsically feminine, yet, in the very instant of its most 
potent appeal, it perversely suggested to those who 
sought to analyze its wilful charm the terms that are 
oftener used to describe men’s faces than women’s. 
One wanted to call the candid revelation of Veronica's 
eyes bold, and some people did, even while they hesitated 
between sad and cynical to describe the curve of her 
mouth; and there were others who called the touch of 
passionate impetuosity that vivified her face reckless- 
ness, but these were for the most part old friends of her 
family, who looked through Veronica back to three or 
four generations of Bowdre women who had in their 
time cut a wide swath in the delta, and their number 
included no men. Men did not analyze Veronica, and 
it was not the man in Rhodes that did so now: it was the 
father. She prevaded their consciousness with an in- 
definite charm that the average man would as soon have 
thought of attempting to analyze as of setting himself 
ungratefully to work to separate the sunlight that 
warmed him into its chemical and actinic rays. 

But women, whom Veronica antagonized with a blunt 
unconsciousness of the reciprocal claims of sex, analyzed 
her to her ultimate fibre and resolved her into her ele- 
ments with a somewhat odd result. They had settled 
upon Veronica’s nose as the feature that set her apart 
and proclaimed her a white crow among women; and, 
so far as a nose may be held responsible for a mental 
attitude of its owner, Veronica’s nose was, no doubt, to 
blame. It belonged to that class of noses that women, 
describing one another, call a “high nose,” with an 
application to the mental attitude of the nose rather 
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than its physical conformation, for such noses are, as a 
matter of fact, short rather than high; but the point is 
that they usually adorn the woman who moves in an 
atmosphere of her own; an atmosphere not of beauty 
materialized and vulgarized into actuality of line and 
shape and color, but that indefinable beauty that is in- 
divisible from the personality of the woman and exists 
in the mind of the beholder as a conviction unassailable 
by argument or demonstration. Of what use, for in- 
stance, to point out that Veronica’s hair and com- 
plexion were too dark for her eyes, which should have 
been black instead of deep, velvety blue, when every 
man who knew her was convinced past all power of 
argument that the color did not matter a continental so 
long as they were Veronica’s eyes? 

Rhodes had looked into those eyes hundreds of times 
before to-night, and wondered why they had not been 
black, or brown, at least, since all the Bowdre women 
had had brown eyes that tamely languished, and the 
Bowdre men shallow, impenetrable black ones. He 
knew their color to a shade and their trick of deepening 
as the blue overhead deepens to the eye that seeks to 
pierce it; he had seen them deepen under other men’s 
eyes just as they had deepened under Quincey’s to-night, 
and always with the same recoil of taste that at the time 
he had not paused to analyze. But to-night, under the 
spur of his hidden feeling, distaste hardened to re- 
pugnance, as his mind, working with automatic ac- 
curacy, recalled long-forgotten episodes in the girl’s 
career. Stories told of her in the smoking-rooms of 
clubs, and told there with elisions, crowded to the fore- 
ground of his thoughts and scorched his mind for ut- 
terance. Stern, naked, corroding words such as no 
man, and least of all Wallace Rhodes, could speak to 
any woman stung his tongue. He longed savagely to 
beat down her clear, uplifted eyes with them, and his 
mind suddenly flashed him a vision of her face as it 
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would look under their lash. That curved, audacious 
smile straightened by pain, that radiant, laughing glance 
turned inward in wavering doubt and fear upon her own 
heart. Fear? Rhodes paused upon the thought. De- 
fiance, possibly— 

“Ts this your domesticated expression, Mr. Rhodes?” 
Veronica was leaning forward to study Rhodes with 
anxious inquiry, and as Rhodes, roused from his stern 
reverie, lifted his eyes, cold with his hidden thoughts, 
to hers, she went on, with slightly tilted head and 
meditative eyes upon him: “Do you know, you look 
exactly as if you were disapproving of me? But 
that couldn’t be’’—she turned her sweet eyes on 
him with bewitching friendliness, interrogating him 
with an inarticulate note of inquiry between her 
closed lips, as sweet as a wood-dove’s call—‘“ could it? 
H-u-mph!’’ 

“TI should not so far presume, naturally,’ Rhodes re- 
turned, with grave formality. ‘‘I do not forget that the 
tight—privilege, I should say—to disapprove of Miss 
Bowdre belongs to my son.” 

“Ah! So Quince has told you of our arrangement? 
We fought all the way up the avenue over the way 
you would receive me if you happened to be at home. 
He would insist— You know how stubborn Quince 
can be? Well, he was all that about this! I was as” 
depressing as I possibly could be, and I told him that 
you had always hated me, but he would have it that you 
were simply waiting to take me to your heart—’’ She 
turned a blue gleam through her lashes upon Rhodes 
during the suspended pause that sounded a trifle breath- 
less. ‘‘Are you?’ she breathed. 

Rhodes passed the question with blank immobility. 

“Quince told me that you had promised to be his 
wife,’ he said, gravely, ‘but I am nearly sure he did 
not call it an arrangement.” 

“No? What did he call it?” she demanded, and 
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something in her waiting eyes suggested to Rhodes that 
she was braced for a blow. 

““The realization’ of his ‘highest ideal,’ I believe,’ 
Rhodes returned, with dry accuracy, and waited, with 
the ruthlessness of a good man who knows his quarrel 
just, to see his irony cut home. But, instead of the 
wince and falter he had cruelly wanted to see, Veronica’s 
eyes narrowed and her face melted into curves of be- 
witching laughter. She swayed toward Rhodes with 
blithest confidence. 

“Isn’t he delicious?” she murmured—‘“ deliciously 
young, you know? Fancy me as anybody’s realization 
of anything! I! Why, I am an incarnate disappoint- 
ment to myself and every one else.” 

“Ah ha!” cried Quincey, coming in with the wine. 
“Confidences, eh? I forgot to warn you two not to tell 
each other things I am not to know. Veronica, Wallace 
makes a point of telling me all the tender confidences 
women make him, and Wallace, my poor, deluded 
father, don’t let that young woman put star-dust in 
your eyes! She never fails to repeat all the other fel- 
lows’ love-making to me the very first chance I give 
her. I believe she invents most of it; those fellows 
never say anything like that when am by— No? No 
wine?’ He bent over Veronica, coaxing her with his 
eyes to take the wine, but she rejected it with a slightly 
reproachful air. “Think of that long ride back to 
town!”’ 

“T am thinking of it,” she murmured, reproachfully, 
and, refusing to be coaxed, walked away from Quincey 
quite by herself, and, selecting a particularly tiny and 
uncomfortable stool, seated herself, and, drawing in the 
folds of her gown until she looked absurdly small and 
ill-used, sat in grieved silence looking intently at her 
own. pretty shoe, curling up her little toes inside it, 
alternately thrusting it off and drawing it on with the 
air of a sulky child consciously naughty and perverse, 
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Rhodes’ gravity took on an edge of irony, and Judge 
Harper entered from the terrace to contemplate the lit- 
tle play with open delight. Quince remained unim- 
pressed. 

“““She who will not when she may’!” he shrugged, 
and set the wine aside. ‘‘Have you any idea what she 
wants, Wallace?” 

“Tt’s out of my line,’ said Rhodes, with blunt con- 
tempt. ‘‘Better ask Harper; he always was a Byron- 
bibber and an interpreter of women.” 

Harper, his chin depressed upon his dewlap, studied 
Veronica with laughing eyes, perfectly aware that she 
was prolonging the midnight visit to annoy Rhodes, and 
as perfectly aware of Rhodes’ fastidious distaste for the 
whole scene. 

“It’s a little cloudy to-night,” he observed, “but I 
have known women to want—” 

“That’s not it,’ Quincey cut in, decidedly. ‘The 
moon’s too easy. Veronica doesn’t care for little things 
like that. It’s—’ He broke into a contagious laugh 
as his eyes met hers. ‘‘And I positively forbade you!” 

“Supper!’’ She sprang up, and, coming to Rhodes, 
gazed plaintively up in his face. ‘Mr. Rhodes, may I 
not have a biscuit and a wee, wee cup of something hot? 
Coffee? Tea? I’d try to make tea do. Quince made 
eyes at Alice Freeman all supper, and didn’t get me any- 
thing at all, and—” 

Rhodes’ grave courtesy did not relax by a shade as 
he gave her his arm, still with his slightly perfunctory 
hospitality, and turned with her toward the dining- 
room. 

“Certainly you may! There is usually something 
laid in the dining-room. Come, Miss Bowdre! Coming, 
you two?” 

It seemed that they were not coming just yet, and 
Rhodes walked on slowly, to give them time to over- 
take him. 
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“You will kindly remember, will you not, that this is, 
as you said, a radically masculine household? I have 
not even a housekeeper; only my old butler and a little 
creole cook and the men.” 

There was a shade of stiffness in Rhodes’ tone, but 
his companion drew a long, free breath, and glided into 
a buoyant waltz step at his side. 

“That explains it! I have been wondering why the 
atmosphere of this place is so—so soothing, and now, at 
last, 1 know! There are no women about to trample on 
one with their eyes!” 

Rhodes’ short laugh covered a reluctant twinge of 
sympathy. ‘‘Don’t you ever trample, yourself?” 

Veronica shook her head sadly. 

“No. But oh, how I wish, wish’’—she clinched her 
hands viciously across his arm—‘‘I could!” 

sv omeam th" 

“No. I— You won’t ever tell any one if I tell you? 
It’s horribly humiliating! I wouldn’t have other women 
know it for worlds, but’”—she raised herself upon her 
toes to whisper into his ear—‘“‘my eyes haven’t any 
hoofs.” 

She wandered about the room with the train of her 
gown over her arm, talking to him in desultory snatches, 
while Rhodes inspected the cold supper laid upon the 
buffet. 

“T hate these big, gloomy rooms. We have them at 
Bowdre, too, you know—” She paused to regard 
Rhodes’ stately old dining-room resentfully. “They 
mean to be impressive, of course, but they’re only super- 
cilious, really—as if the people who had lived in them 
had said nasty things to one another in polished voices.” 

“Very possibly they did.” 

“T wonder,” she went on, dreamily, letting her skirts 
slip from her hands—“I wonder if, in all its life, this 
old room ever saw any one storm and pout and stamp 

their feet, and then make up and be ever so loving 
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and sweet and good. Do you think it ever did, Mr. 
Rhodes?” 

“Not in my time. I usually caned Quince in my 
dressing-room, but if you’d care to initiate it—”’ 

“Thanks. You are so good! Perhaps later— Just 
now I am too happy to be naughty. Do you know, 
I simply dote on a cosey little supper, allmen! You are 
going to see me at my best, Mr. Rhodes. Aren’t you 
glad you are?” 

“Yes,”’ said Rhodes, busy with the spirit-lamp, ‘‘ I 
wish very much that you would’ let me know more of 
you. Let us be better friends in future.” 

“For Quince’s sake, you mean?” 

Rhodes paused upon his answer. “ Yes,” he said at 
last, firmly, “for Quince’s sake! Come, the coffee is 
ready. Where can the others be?” 

“Smoking on the terrace. And Quince is telling 
Judge Harper how adorable I am, and the dear old 
man is being horribly bored, for he knew all about it 
Iong, long before Quince ever d-r-e-a-m-e-d of it.’ 

“What can I get you?’ asked Rhodes, from the 
buffet. ‘“Here’s—’” A long-drawn, plaintive note of 
protest from Veronica cut him short. 

“This is not going to be that sort of supper! I detest 
a buffet supper. A sit-down supper is so much cosier.”’ | 
She was drawing her light skirt through her belt in fes- 
toons to get it out of the way, running her eye critically 
over the abundant cold supper laid ready. “And 
there’s too much light, please. For this sort of supper 
candles are better, don’t you think?” 

“There are some about,” said Rhodes, vaguely. 

“Have they shades?” demanded Veronica, consider- 
ing the position of a dish with wrinkled brows and 
arranging it with deft touches. : 

“She'll browbeat you horribly if you let her get the 
upper hand, Wallace,” laughed Quince, from the door- 
way, his eyes resting on the girl, filled with a tender 
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radiance that kept breaking through the restraint he was 
putting on himself in throbs of happiness. 

“Do you suppose we exist at Montfort in a state of 
glaring masculinity?’ he demanded, fetching the tall 
silver candle-sticks for her. “Certainly they have 
shades!” 

“Who pours coffee in this house, usually?’ Veronica 
demanded, pausing in her labors to unkindly contem- 
plate Rhodes, who was doing the honors of his coffee 
as awkwardly as a man naturally graceful in all his 
movements could do. Quincey retorted, with a grin in 
his father’s direction: 

“Manuel, usually; Wallace—unusually 

“Do you know, Quince,” she breathed, softly, in his 
ear, still in her contemplative attitude, her chin in the 
hollow of a slender hand and her eyes on the future 
—“do you know, dear boy, I think, without conceit, I 
shall be an improvement upon—Manuel; don’t you?” 
He had taken her hand to lead her to her seat, and for 
answer he bent and kissed it so deftly that neither of 
the men saw his swift caress. 

And, spite of the depressing chill of dawn invading the 
air and the conflict of thought that engaged two, at 
least, of the minds present, the cosey little supper, all 
men, went gayly forward. 

The subdued glow of the candles, the exhilarating 
odor of the coffee, the mere accustomed act of eating 
and drinking, shifted the strained mental phase into the 
background and brought forward the homely, every- 
day aspect of things, and, for the moment, what there 
was to be condoned in the situation was relegated to the 
slippery shelf of philosophic tolerance, and Veronica’s 
presence, the intrinsically disturbing factor in the scene, 
contradictorily served to accent the warm, personal 
charm of the hour, as Rhodes was irritably aware. 

The woman was so indisputably in her proper setting 

presiding over the little feast, and so serenely and 
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brightly aware of it, so triumphantly sure of herself, and, 
withal, so admirably adequate to the dubious situation, 
that the men, spite of their better judgment, let their 
carping scruples slink into the corners of their minds, 
and, with the sense of ease and well-being that men 
invariably feel in the presence of an intrinsically woman- 
ly woman, no matter what their conventional judg- 
ment of her may be, gave themselves with frank enjoy- 
ment to the hour. 

This comfortable sense of emational equilibrium did 
not include Rhodes, however. His mind harped in- 
sistently upon the parallel of Veronica’s presence in his 
country house at midnight with her presence in any 
other country house alone at midnight with a party of 
men. He deduced with angry logic the postulate that 
she would have done precisely as she was now doing 
had the saving grace of his presence and Harper’s been 
withdrawn and she alone with her lover. And with 
every glance from Quincey’s ardent eyes that persistently 
sought Veronica’s, Rhodes felt the mettle of his resolu- 
tion harden, and he met the radiant challenge in Ve- 
ronica’s eyes, that turned to him over and over, with his 
own, that slowly gathered fire and purpose. 

“Well,” queried Harper, the smile with which he had | 
been watching the two men hovering about Veronica, 
with her wraps, broadening as he turned it upon Rhodes’ 
grim face—“ well, you cannot deny, Wallace, that I was 
particularly felicitous in my selection of an adjective 
when I called Veronica bewitching, eh?” 

“T did not deny any of your hypotheses concerning 
Miss Bowdre as a woman, did I? A midnight visit to a 
country house, where two mefi live alone, does not in the 
least detract from her charm as a woman to me. But 
as my son’s wife, and the future mistress of my house—!” 

“Don’t worry,” said Harper, quietly. “Get Quince 
away for a couple of months. Hang on for time. Time 
is the best cure there is for this sort of rash.” 
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“You do not know my son,’”’ Rhodes returned, a 
trifle stiffly. 

“But if she releases him... ?” 

“e Ay, ‘ it. ” 

“There’s always the mother-bird policy! Drop your 
wing in the dust, man! Flutter a bit, flutter a bit!. 
Behe 


A thrilling hush lay over the empty world as they 
emerged from the avenue, and Quincey let the car out 
in a glorious race against the coming morning. On their 
left was the river, wrinkled and faintly iridescent under 
the breeze that sucked inward across the land, and 
to their right the cotton lands met the horizon in a 
straight, black line that thickened into smudges where 
the swamps took up the tale. In the middle distance 
the lank form of an old-fashioned cotton-press was sharp- 
ly outlined against a band of lemon color in the east, 
and from the apex of its arms a mocking-bird made 
short, tumbling flights into the air, straight upward a 
dozen feet, fluffing out his dew-wet feathers to dry them 
in the air, then with folded wings back like a plummet, 
pouring out an ecstacy of song. 

“ Hear that rascal!’’ said Quincey. “ He’s just found 
out how good it is to be alive and young and in love, 
and he’s telling us— As if we needed to be told... ! 
Let me see your eyes, Veronica!”’ 

They were dark with trouble when she turned them 
on him. 

2 Quince, your father hates me.” 

“No, no.’ 

“He will fight me to the last ditch to ie you from 
me. I saw it in his eyes to-night.” 

“You do not know my father, dear.” 

“He thinks I’m not—not—” 

Rhodes turned her face to him with his hand. “Is 

this your promise ?”’ 
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“To-night doesn’t matter; and it is no use to smother 
things down in our hearts. They will just burst out 
again some day. I can always feel when people hate 
me. It is a—a horrid gift I have, and I’m sure he 
thinks I should not be with you like this.” 

“My father is a gentleman, and he credits me with 


being one, I think. .. . Why should you not be with 
me, pray?” 
“T don’t know,” she said, restlessly. “But lots of 


times—not lots of times, really, several times—I mean 
once or twice, when I have done some little thing that J 
could not see the slightest possible harm in, a long time 
after, when I’d forgotten all about it, as like as not 
some one, some woman, would be nasty to me about it, 
and I’d find that people had been thinking—oh, horrid 
things all the time—”’ 

“They were vulgar people, Veronica. Let them go, 
sweetheart. Promise me to forget these morbid fancies 
you have about Wallace, will you not? My father is 
the finest gentleman on earth, and you’’—he put his 
lips upon the folds of gauze above her brow—“‘you are 
the loveliest lady in the land! When he knows you—’”’ 

“Knows me?” impatiently. ‘‘ Why, Wallace Rhodes 
has known me my whole life long.”’ 

“And so had we known each other since we wore 
bibs, and yet three months ago we were strangers! 
When I think of all the time I waste making my best 
bow to Miss Bowdre without having brains enough to 
know my darling girl was hidden away inside of her! 
But I found the little door at last—didn’t I?—and 
coaxed her through and made her love me, spite of all 
her fine lady airs and graces.” J’ll bless Mrs. Faulkner’s 
dinner the last day I live.” 

“Do you remember how perfectly vile I was that 
night, Quince? I snapped and snarled at you all dinner 
just to spite him!’ 

Rhodes broke into a laugh. “If you only knew how 
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adorable you are when you snap and snarl! ... But how 
did it spite Wallace for you to trample on me? He 
don’t give a hang how women walk on me.”’ 

“You remember he sat right across? Well—oh, 
well, you know, he thinks you are Sir Galahad and Sir 
Launcelot and a dozen others, all rolled into one—and 
that’s really the nicest thing I know about Wallace 
Rhodes; but that is no reason he should think every 
woman on earth is laying traps for you and angling for 
Montfort—” 

Quincey’s laughter rang along the water heartily. 
“Oh, I wish Wallace could hear this! ‘Angling’ is 
good! Why, my dear child, Wallace would never think 
a thought like that in ten thousand years!” 

A space of silence followed his merriment, that the 
young man broke at last in a level, thinking tone. 

“T see now that I’d been getting closer and closer to 
this for a long time before that night. I had been loving 
you unconsciously for months. I knew I was hungry— 


starving—for something! ... But you held me off; and 
when I asked for bread, begged for it on my knees, you 
gave me—” 

“ Macaroons ?” 

Pest 


“And it didn’t want any old macaroons, did it?’’ she 
rallied him, turning his grave face toward her with a 
teasing finger under his chin. 

“Not from you, Veronica.” 

He leaned closer to her, and she turned her lips, cool 
and fresh with the morning air, to meet his. After a 
moment Rhodes went on, with a trace of diffidence: 

“T want to make you understand a little how things 
are between my father and me. We both hate bosh’”’— 
vigorously—‘‘and Wallace treats me precisely as he would 
any rather decent chap he’d happened to meet up with, 
and I treat him the same, but’’—he paused with a long, 
thoughtful breath—‘ I know what my happiness means 
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to my father. And you are my happiness,” he ended, 
simply. And for the rest of the drive they said no more, 
and presently he left her at her banquette steps, and she 
stood watching him—a slim, misty shape against the 
greens of the old lawn at Bowdre—until the vagueness 
swallowed him. 

“How dear he is!” she murmured, softly, to herself, 
as she walked on through the tall box-rows to the house, 
and suddenly broke into a little whimsical note of 
laughter. “How dear and clean and handsome and— 
and likable!” 


II 
HIS INNER IMPERATIVE 


N the days when Veronica’s grandfather, old Isaac 

Bowdre, built Bowdre, Issaquena had been a sleepy 
little cotton-landing, with something of a foreign savor 
about its narrow streets with high banquettes, and its 
tall, white houses with heavy batten shutters and 
narrow balconies of delicate iron screen- work, half 
hidden under twisted rose vines—scarcely more than a 
pivot, about which the life of the great plantations that 
lined the rivers on either side of her revolved; and so, 
when Isaac Bowdre came to build his house, he set it 
well out into the country, as he thought, and surrounded 
it with extensive grounds as befitted a gentleman’s 
residence, and, as a sort of compromise between a plan- 
tation manor-house and a town residence, called it 
‘“‘Bowdre Place’; and even after Veronica’s father, Gen- 
eral Wortham Bowdre, came into the property, Bowdre 
was still called a country house, and the General lived 
with all the aristocratic exclusiveness he deemed fitting. 

But with the passing of the old order of things after 
the war the little town shook off her torpor and began 
to grow, and, while never wholly losing the pensive 
charm of the past, took on a certain aspect of alertness 
and progress; her long, crooked streets extended them- 
selves back into the prairie, and her principal residence 
street caught up with the General in his aristocratic 
seclusion and passed him; and, to his huge disgust, 
Issaquena included him within her corporate limits and 
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disrespectfully insisted upon city taxes, and, moreover, 
her “gang of cutthroats and upstarts,’ as the General 
designated the town council, forced him to build an 
eight-foot banquette along his entire holdings, whereat 
the old man had raged mightily. Then, in due course, 
had followed propositions from “damned vulgar inter- 
lopers” to buy building lots from the General, which had 
been haughtily refused. 

Did they suppose, he demanded, irately, of his sister, 
Miss Pauline Bowdre, who presided—it is impossible to 
conceive of Miss Pauline Bowdre doing anything to a 
house less imposing than presiding over it—did they 
suppose he wanted their kitchen smoke in his face and 
their vulgar elbows in his ribs, by gad! A gentleman 
must have his decent privacy, even if their infernal taxes 
ate up everything else. 

But that had been in the General’s days of pride, 
before “Norway” and “Sweden,” his twin plantations 
on the Yazoo, had been swamped under the mortgages 
even then eating into them; and by the time Veronica 
was a slip of ten, old Bowdre had got sufficiently abreast 
of the times—that is how he phrased it to himself—to 
sell a narrow strip on the extreme limit of his land for 
a building lot; and though every foot was like a pound 
of flesh torn from his lean old carcass, Wortham Bowdre | 
was not the man to let any one suspect, and least of 
all himself, that he yielded to necessity in selling his 
land. 

“Yes,’’ he Bue to a group of his cronies, on the ban- 
quette in front of Randolph McLean’s drug store—“ yes, 
I let Tom have a lot. Tom’s a good boy—one of the 
best old families in the delta. I was in the legislature 
with his father in—why, let mie see, in the year the wah 
broke out—and under the circumstances I couldn’t re- 
fuse his son’’; adding, sonorously, with a passing remi- 
niscence of his statesman service, as he thrust one 
tremulous, blue-veined hand into the breast of his 
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black Prince Albert, buttoned at the waist: “Times 
change, and men change with them.”’ 

But old Wortham Bowdre hadn’t changed, whatever 
the times might have done; for he was even then on his 
way to catch the boat to New Orleans with the proceeds 
of the sale tucked away in a note-case—the identical 
supple-leather case with a delicate odor of Russia 
leather through which Norway and Sweden’s solid acres 
had oozed away. And when he returned, a week later, 
the case was not only supple, it was empty as well. It 
had been easier to meet the next proposition to sell a 
lot, and this time the General did not explain it to him- 
self, though he mentioned to a few friends he met on the 
boat that a growing girl was a constantly increasing ex- 
pense; and the next time after that the proposition to 
sell had come from Bowdre. Veronica was growing up 
awkward, he said. A Bowdre woman awkward! Beau- 
tiful? Naturally. She could hardly help that, could 
she? The Bowdre women had been the belles of the 
delta time out of mind; but she needed curbing, prun- 
ing, and Pauline hadn’t a firm enough hand. He must 
put her with Madame. So Veronica went to Madame to 
be pruned, and then the trips to New Orleans extended 
themselves until the end of one met the beginning of 
the next, and the lots went faster and faster, and for 
less and less. 

But in the winter that Veronica was fifteen and the 
houses on the last lots adjoining Bowdre’s own lawn 
were half-way up, Wortham Bowdre made his last trans- 
action in real estaté; and this time it was not a sale or 
even a mortgage: he came into his legacy of six feet in 
the family burying-ground on Norway, reserved under 
the terms-of the mortgage. 

Veronica came home then, and whether Miss Pauline 
thought her sufficiently pruned, or whether Veronica 
settled that point for herself, or whether there was no 
more money to pay for Madame’s expensive system of 
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pruning, no one knew definitely. No one ever did know 
anything definitely about the Bowdres. They had al- 
ways been reserved about money matters. Their friends 
called it “reserved”; but in the mouths of other people 
the term shaded down through all the terms expressive 
of secretiveness until it reached the lawyers, who were 
occasionally called in to settle things when the Bowdres 
grew too reserved among themselves, and they defined 
it in words out of law books that plain people do not 
understand. 

But it was generally, if vaguely, understood after 
Wortham Bowdre’s death that Bowdre Place had been 
“transferred”’ to Miss Pauline; and as things there went 
on just the same, people ceased to conjecture after a bit, 
and when Veronica’s year of mourning was over, and 
she made her début with all the brilliancy of Madame’s 
three years of pruning and polishing, supplemented bya 
certain vivid, high-bred charm of her own, there was 
plenty to talk about without hunting up musty deeds 
or “transfers.” And say what you would, plainly there 
Was money somewhere; for look at the piles and piles of 
lovely clothes Veronica had each season from New 
Orleans, and the way Miss Pauline entertained! 

And for the first several years following Veronica’s 
début, Bowdre Place had been the centre of all the 
gayety in that end of the delta, and there were winters 
in New Orleans and Natchez, and trips abroad with the 
Natchez Bowdres, and summers at Eastern watering- 
places, and the girl, scarcely ever at home, was swept 
along on a wave of triumph and excitement that left 
her breathless. The swiftly gliding panorama anes- 
thetized her; and if things happened sometimes that 
she hated to think of afterward, why, she did not think 
of them, but thrust them from her mind and buried 
them beneath that swiftly running stream that was 
hurrying her on, and thought of them no more. And 
if they talked at home—oh, little towns always talked! 
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Or if the eyes of the home folks vexed her—for even in 
those days heads were shaken and old stories revived 
of Bowdre women who had cut wide swaths and Bowdre 
men who had gone the pace, with old saws about leop- 
ards that didn’t change their spots and blood that 
would out—Veronica went on a visit to New Orleans or 
Natchez, and gave the home people time to forget about 
it. She never remembered, herself, so why on earth need 
they bother! Her uncles and cousins in all degrees at 
Natchez were sincerely attached to the girl, and proud 
of her beauty, and what, in public, they called her 
social successes; and loyally mindful, too, that she was 
the last of the beautiful Bowdre women who had always 
cut a wide swath in the delta. But though they had 
stood stanchly at her back while the swath was being 
cut, in private they remarked quietly to one another 
that the swath was quite wide enough—in fact, a hair’s- 
breadth too wide already—and that six years was long 
enough for a girl to have her head. Men would begin to 
say before long—that is, they might hint—that girlish 
impetuosity and high spirits had about run their course; 
and when Veronica’s engagement to Courtney Rhodes, 
that her uncles had worked so hard to bring about, was 
announced they had rallied generously to give her a 
brilliant wedding. 

And they stood stanchly by her still when Courtney 
Rhodes shot himself within a week of his wedding-day, 
leaving a note of explanation for his father; but they 
had had a bad hour or two with Minor Rhodes, who in- 
sisted on making the boy’s note public, and in the end 
had had to call in Wallace Rhodes’ influence with his 
brother to induce him to suppress it. But after it was 
all over, the Natchez Bowdres washed their hands of 
Veronica. 


In Issaquena the proper time to go calling is toward 
the end of the afternoon, when the sun begins to notch 
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the black line of the Louisiana side, and the whole island 
is flooded with a pale orange glow, as if it were still shin- 
ing beneath the clear yellow waters of the Mississippi, 
and the river winds suck inward and winnow the stag- 
nant air, heavy with the breath of roses, to a delicious 
freshness. It is then that Walthall Avenue awakens 
from its siesta, and the galleries of the big white house, 
set far back on the lawns behind hedges of cape-jasmine 
and myrtle, become animated. The girls, dressed for 
the evening, stroll along the banquette and visit from 
gallery to gallery, waiting for the men who will presently 
be along to call. 

Down-town business is over for the day, and men turn 
their faces thirstily toward the river—the only time, it 
is safe to say, a delta man ever turns his face to the 
Mississippi River without a scowl; for to those who live 
under its fickle tyranny the river has a personality some- 
thing between a genial devil and a tricky god, a sort 
of irresponsible Providence capable alike of reckless gen- 
erosity and high-handed robbery, before whom they 
alternately cringe and curse. But in this halcyon hour, 
that belongs to neither day nor night, the feud is sus- 
pended, and men accept the largess of the breezes grate- 
fully, and forget the midnight hours when they tug and 
sweat, filling bags with buck-shot dirt, to fight this mon- 
ster that fawns so gently at its levees in the primrose 
light; and such of them as do things at correct times go 
calling on the girls on their galleries, or, preferably, at 
their banquette steps—very much preferably at the ban- 
quette steps. First, because it is one of the lavender- 
scented customs supposed to have been handed down 
from the thin-waisted Frenchmen in lace ruffles, from 
whom Issaquena claims descént, and, again, because it 
is popular with the girls themselves. A banquette call 
has a sort of sublimated tang of street-corner loafing, 
full of picturesque possibilities in the way of conversa- 
tion; and also it enables the girls to collect eyesight 
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statistics as to the number and intentions of their neigh- 
bors’ callers. 

The banquette steps at Bowdre were more than usually 
seductive, even for banquette steps; for some far-away 
Bowdre—in the female line, without a doubt—had had 
a quaint little arbor like a slatted sunbonnet, covered 
just now with passion-flowers and shallow-hearted red 
roses, projected over them, and it had also a bench, 
construed disapprovingly by the other girls, who sat 
upon the steps in the vertical eye-glare of the whole of 
Wallthall Avenue, as an unmaidenly, Sybaritic induce- 
ment, upon Veronica’s part, to men to linger at her 
banquette, though the bench had been there long before 
Veronica’s blue eyes had opened to the light, and long 
enough before they knew, what they knew so well now, 
how little the inducement of even that seductive little 
bench, worn smooth by amorous sidlings up and down 
it, was needed to make men linger in their light. 

Some ten days after the cosey little supper for four 
at Montfort, when the afterglow had passed through all 
the opal tints to gray, Quincey shared the banquette 
seat with Veronica, his black head among the roses, and 
his eyes, full of tender trouble, on Veronica, who crimped 
the lace upon her gown with absent fingers, with down- 
cast eyes upon it. 

“A month is not so very long, dear boy; but, of course, 
I wish you were not going,” she murmured. 

“T had planned not to leave you again until—” 

His voice broke tenderly, and he made no effort to 
finish his sentence, except to grope for Veronica’s hand 
and take it into his. 

“Of course,” he went on, presently, in a tone of re- 
sumed explanation, “as things are, I could not refuse 
to go. The cotton is my end of the business, Wallace’s 
practice absorbs him completely, and when T left college 
we agreed to divide it up this way: I to take charge of 
the cotton lands, and he his practice, and we divide the 
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income from both equally between us. So, you see, 
when Reade & Royall wired for one of us to come I could 
not well funk it.” 

“Of course not... . Is Edith Quarles still with Mrs. 
Dempster at New Orleans?”’ 

“T have no idea. What made you think of Edith in 
the middle of our talk?” 

“T don’t know.’’ She held, first, a passion-flower and 
then a loose-petalled red rose against Rhodes’ cheek, 
studying the effect against his complexion, decided in 
favor of the rose, and leaned toward him to pin it into 
his coat. “Your father wanted you to marry Edith, 
did he not?” 

“Not that I ever heard.” The reply was careless; 
but as she leaned lightly against him, busy with the rose, 
Veronica felt the slight shock that vibrated through him 
at her words. “My father wants me to marry the 
woman I love,’ he continued, with tender meaning, 
bending his head to kiss her hand that lay upon his 
breast. 

“But he wanted you to love Edith?” 

“TI certainly did not think so,” he said, stealing a 
moment to think before he went on. “I’m glad, dear, 
you have consented for Wallace to take my dates while 
I'm away. This is a capital chance for you to change © 
your mind gracefully about him. Let my father learn 
to know you really, Veronica. Let him see the girl I 
love—who loves me! Does she?” 

He bent to look into her eyes, and when she had given 
sweet assurance, he went on, with half-diffident eagerness: 

“You see, it is not like any other fellow’s father, not 
in the least. Wallace and I have always shared every- 
thing, and he’d rather got to have the idea that when I 
married he’d be in it, someway; he expected the girl 
would think a whole lot of him, and that he’d just let 
out another reef in his heart and take her in along with 
me—” He broke off with a shamefaced laugh. ‘“ Wal- 
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lace would kick me into the river if he suspected I talked 
about him like this! He takes all sorts of pains to act 
to me precisely as he would to any other man, but of 
course I know he’s horribly cut up over this, though he 
didn’t let on. He said— You know how cool and blunt 
he is in business? No, of course not. Well, he’s pretty 
much the same with women, only a bit tenderer. Do 
you know, Veronica, I don’t believe any woman on earth 
could stand out against Wallace if he meant to make her 
love him, do you?” 

“T could not conceive him as meaning it, to begin 
with! Wallace Rhodes is the most cruelly cynical—” 

“Sad, Veronica, not cynical.” 

Veronica’s eyes were unconvinced; but she let him 
draw her closer without reply, and they sat in silence 
until Rhodes rose, and, under cover of the vines, took 
her quickly into his arms. 

“TI must leave you now, Veronica. Good-bye, my 
own.” 

“Good-bye, dear boy... . Let me know if Edith is in 
New Orleans, will you not?” 

“ce No.”’ 

Rhodes kissed her—a hard, silent kiss, stern in its in- 
tensity, and left her. 

At the corner of Main Street his father’s trap passed 
him, and at his son’s hail Rhodes drew up beside the 
banquette. 

“Going for me, dad?” 

“Ves.” He swung up, and Rhodes turned the horse’s 
head back toward town. But at the door of his offices 
he drew in his reins and sprang down. “We've an hour 
yet, and I’ve some papers here I wish you to see.”’ 

The offices were closed for the night, and Rhodes 
passed at once back to his own office, and, turning on 
the desk light, swung open the doors of his safe and laid 
two packages of papers in the circle of light upon the 
table. Both were sealed with wax, and both wore the 
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creased and wilted look of papers that have been-lying 
in air-tight vaults or safes. Rhodes kept his hand upon 
them as he leaned across the table, looking into his son’s 
eyes with a deep, unwavering gaze. “Do you remem- 
ber,’ he began, in a low tone that shook slightly—*“ do 
you ever remember a time when I asserted my right as 
your father over you or dragged forward your duty to 
me as my son to justify any claim of my own upon you?” 

Quincey gazed wonderingly at him, but his father’s 
eyes continued to hold his own imperatively. 

“No,” he said at last, gently —“ no, never.”’ 

“Well, to-night, lad, for the first time, I make the 
claim, and assert my right as your father to speak of 
something as near to you, almost, as you are to me. 

“Yes, father.’”’ The word, as he spoke it, put a cer- 
tain distance between them, and Rhodes perceived it. 
The formal recognition of the right he had claimed 
chilled him, spite of the fact that Quincey’s eyes, as he 
lifted them to his face, were full of fine sincerity and 
purpose. ‘ Would it be easier for you, Wallace, if you 
knew that I already know all of Veronica that you 
know? — but with this difference: I know the woman 
herself, and you, I think, do not.” 

“You know a side of her that I do not, I grant, though 
I can easily conceive what Miss Bowdre’s charm might 
be to a lover—’’ The slight furrow in Quincey’s brow 
deepened, his head lifted haughtily, and. Rhodes brought 
himself up with a word of apology. “Pardon, my 
son—”’ 

Quincey made a gesture of assent, and Rhodes took 
up the word where he had dropped it. 

“Personally, I have always’ thought Miss Bowdre a 
woman who under-valued herself, and whom the world 
accepted at her own valuation, as the world invariably 
does accept a woman who makes that mistake. But 
there is about her a something—we will call it an un- 
reserve—in the use she makes of her personal charm 
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amofg men that to my mind betrays a—well, a blunted 
perception of certain things the world expects a woman 
to know: that wisdom of sex, for instance, that men 
call discretion in a woman—’” 

“You mean her coming to Montfort with me that 
night?” 

“That illustrates what I mean; yes.” 

“She saw no harm in that.” 

“No, she would not! . .. And she would see no wrong 
in repeating the experience with any other man at any 
other country house at midnight.” 

“You do not know her,” Quincey returned, coldly, a 
shade of pallor coming about his nose, though his voice 
was perfectly controlled. “Veronica is—is done with 
all that.” 

“You think your coming into her life has so changed 
Miss Bowdre?”’ 

“Love has changed her, as it changes all women.”’ 

“Love does not change women any more than men, 
Quince. There is in both, possibly, a temporary exalta- 
tion—an ephemeral spiritualizing of the clay; but, after 
a bit, nature seeks her level again and flows on in the 
same old channel between the same old landmarks... . 
There have been other men in Miss Bowdre’s life who, 
doubtless, thought the same. Disillusionment cost 
Courtney Rhodes his life.” 

“That is past.” 

“There will be others yet—” 

The gray shadow had spread over the young man’s 
face, and he lifted flaming eyes to his father’s face as he 
spoke in a hoarse whisper. “You are speaking of the 
woman who will be my wife in six weeks, father; What 
right have you to—” 

“What right? The right I asserted when we began 
this talk,’ Rhodes replied, imperatively. “The right 
God gave me in the charge plain nature laid upon me 
when I called you into life.” He turned his face with 
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grave passion upon the younger man as he added, “ You 
are my son, my own flesh and blood; that is the right.” 
Quincey did not speak, and, after a moment, Rhodes 
pulled himself together, and, resuming his ordinary man- 
ner, thrust the package under his hand across the table 
to Quincey. ‘This came this afternoon from your uncle 
Minor. It contains Miss Bowdre’s letters to Courtney. 
In them you will find the story that I, together with her 
uncles, kept from the public when the boy shot him- 
self.” He turned away, and resumed his slow walk 
back and forth. 

The room grew quiet. In the street outside Rose- 
Diamond rattled her harness and champed her bit. 
Quincey sat motionless in his place, with his eyes, hard 
with thought and dogged with resolve, upon the pack- 
age. Across one end it was indorsed in faded ink, in 
his uncle’s crabbed writing, “Courtney Rhodes’ private 
papers, held by me as executor of his estate,” with a 
date two years earlier; and, in fresh ink, “ John Quincey 
Rhodes, from his uncle Minor Rhodes,” dated two days 
before. A faint perfume, stale and flat but achingly 
familiar, stole from it, and asserted itself like a presence 
in the room. Under the cover, in the little, square, 
manogrammed letters, written in a girl’s bizarre, half- 
farmed writing he knew so well, was the story that had 
been kept from the public for the woman’s sake. 

Rhodes had come back to the table, and across the 
dull aching in the young man’s brain his voice toned in 
again with the heavy silence. ‘‘In this other package ’’— 
he laid his hand, with a faint gesture of repugnance, upon 
the other package—‘‘are the,ashes of all that I held 
sacred when I was a lad like you. These are my wife’s 
letters—your mother’s letters—to Richard Halstead, 
the man she left me for.” 

Quincey had moved at last. He half rose, and, lean- 
ing across to the light upon the table, lifted the shade, 
and held the package in the flame until it was lighted, 
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and with it in his hand crossed to the empty grate and 
stood watching it burn out to a pile of ashes. 

“That old story does not concern me,” he said, with 
his eyes on the flame. “That belongs to Veronica’s past 
that she gave Courtney. She has given me herself and 
her future, and, please God, I will be true to it and her.” 

“But when all is told, Quince, the past and the present 
and the future are but three phases of the same woman,” 
Rhodes put in, quietly, “and this future that you claim 
as yours will copy her past as surely as night follows day. 
Temperament is ineradicable, my son, and the taint in 
Veronica Bowdre will follow her to her grave.” 

“No, never! There is no taint in her. I know her, 
I tell you—know her! Am I a puling school-boy that 
I should not know the woman I mean to make the 
mother of my children? No power in earth or heaven 
could convince me she is not what I know her to be.” 

Rhodes suddenly struck one hand into the other with 
his old gesture of passionate dissent. “Ay, that is the 
crux of the whole thing! It always is with her type of 
woman! She is what you know her to be! But she is, 
no less, this other thing that J and other men know her 
to be.’’ He stood thinking for a space, his eyes slowly 
gathering purpose. “Suppose I could prove to you that 
what I say is true: offer you irrefutable proof that Miss 
Bowdre is—well, is Miss Bowdre still? Would you ac- 
cept the proof?” 

“Do you mean proof of Veronica’s infidelity to me?” 
asked Quincey, his voice shaking on the words. “Do 
you suppose that I1—” 

Rhodes made a slight gesture that asked for pardon 
and a moment’s grace as he replied, “ Of her infidelity to 
herself, I prefer to call it.” 

“T do not understand what you mean?” Quincey re- 
torted, sullenly. 

“Suppose, just to illustrate my meaning, we take 
again the incident of her visit to Montfort that night? 
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Do you believe that Miss Bowdre would not repeat that 
visit with another man, alone, at midnight ?” 

The young man started to his feet. 

“T would stake my life she would not!... If you were 
not my father—”’ 

Rhodes’ wholesome color had faded until he was as 
pale as the man who faced him across the table with 


drawn, quivering features and flaming eyes. “Just a 
minute. ... But if she did do so, and if proof were given 
you?” 


“T would choke the lie down the throat of the man 
who dared to bring it forward.” 

“ You would not take my word ?” asked Rhodes, slowly. 

Quincey was trembling slightly; a film of sweat stood 
upon his face, and he lifted his handkerchief nervously 
as he turned to face his father with a trace of despera- 
tion. “Wallace! Father! Great God! Why are you 
putting me through this infernal test? What is the 
good of this mad talk of proof, and rot like that? I—I 
do not know you for yourself to-night, Wallace.” 

Rhodes was leaning against the books behind him 
with folded arms; his eyes, that were fixed unalterably 
upon his son, lighted with a deep inward flame. “If at 
any time before your marriage to her I should bring you 
proof of Miss Bowdre’s infidelity to—well, let us say, to 
those standards of conduct we both accept as immutable 
for women, proof sufficient to convince your judgment, 
will you accept it?” 

Quincey did not answer for a moment; he rose, and, 
turning to the window, stood looking out blankly into 
the darkness, and Rhodes went on: “This thing between 
you and Veronica Bowdre does not belong wholly to 
you, nor end with your misery in the future; its con- 
sequences affect me also. Your life is bound up in the 
sheath with mine, and neither you nor I can part them 
any more than you can shed my image that I stamped 
upon you. I think I have a right to ask this, my son.” 
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Suddenly Quincey whirled from the window and stood 
facing Rhodes, his face alight with a fine ingenuousness. 

“Good enough,” he said, bluntly; “I'll let it go at 
that! Why should I not? But wait! This will remain 
between us two alone? No hearsay evidence, of course? 
Your own eyesight or nothing, eh?’’ 

‘“My own eyesight or nothing,’ reiterated Rhodes, 
firmly. 

“Then I accept, but with this condition: I leave 
Veronica in your charge, and you take my dates with 
her as we agreed? , That is agreed ?”’ 

‘‘ Distinctiy agreed, subject to Miss Bowdre’s wishes.” 

‘* Now for the condition: If, with this opportunity to 
study Veronica, you find you have wronged her in your 
thought of her, you will frankly tell me so and with- 
draw forever your objection to her as my wife, and give 
her to me from your own hand to prove it to me?” 

“ Agreed,”’ said Rhodes, coldly. 

“Then I agree to accept your proof.” 

They hung eye to eye a second, hands clinched upon 
each other’s, their faces so alike and so different, tense 
with feeling. 

“ Diamond is impatient,” said Quincey, at last, speak- 
ing in his usual manner. “It’s time we were off.” 

And ten minutes later they were pacing the station 
platform with even strides, quietly discussing the details 
of the business calling Quincey to New Orleans. As they 
turned at the end of the boards they saw the lights of 
the train bearing down upon them. 

“By the way,” said Quincey, tentatively, “I shall 
probably see Edith Quarles in New Orleans.” 

“So?” returned Rhodes, without interest. ‘My re- 
gards to Mrs. Dempster and Miss Quarles, of course.” 

“Wallace—er, how did that affair between you and 
Edith turn out?” 

“*Between—’’’ echoed Rhodes, vaguely. “I don’t 
get your meaning, quite.” 
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“Two years ago, when Edith was here, wasn’t there— 
I mean, didn’t you rather— I thought you cared, you 
know!’ he blurted out, at last, like an awkward school- 
boy; and Rhodes thrust an arm through his with a slight 
shake. 

“You young ass, I like your impudence! Cared? Of 
course I cared. Edith is a lovely creature—a woman 
like a dewdrop! If ever a woman was framed for a 
man, Edith Quarles was framed for you, Quincey.” 

“So I thought myself for a bit,’’ returned Quincey, 
meditatively; and Rhodes stopped in his walk to regard 
him with grave, astonished eyes. 

“And yet, after I had courted her for you for six 
months, you told me, with a bored finality that I very 
distinctly recall, that you ‘were not particularly inter- 
ested in Miss Quarles,’ and I had to back water like the 
devil!” 

“T lied,” retorted Quincey, calmly; ‘I was desperately 
hard hit until I began to suspect that you cared.”’ 

“Why have you never told me?” asked Rhodes, after 
an interval of tense thought. 

“J hardly know. ... It was not the thing a man would 
talk about, you know, and, as it is, it has turned out the 
best for me—the only best there is. There is but one 
woman on earth for me now, Wallace, but I wanted to 
be sure about you.” 

Under the gathering roar of the advancing train he 
added a couple of sentences in his father’s ear, diffidently 
enough, with a rising flush and a stammering tongue. 

“That side of me is dead, lad,” responded Rhodes, 
sadly. “I would not offer a woman a strangled heart 
like mine. ... But don’t let ahy thought of me mar your 
interest in Edith. I could not love a woman if I would.” 

“Good-bye, Wallace.” 

“Good-bye, my son.” 

Their hands parted, Quincey swung up, the train was 
moving as he leaned over the rail. 
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“Wallace?” 

“Yes, lad.’’ 

“You'll look after Veronica?” 
re WGSiee 


“And I may hope for a character as understudy, Miss 
Bowdre?’’ Rhodes was standing upon the step below 
Veronica with outstretched hand, in the act of bidding 
her good-night, and she continued to unbutton her glove 
leisurely while she considered his application for a 
character, the shadow of her lashes lying like a black 
moth’s wing upon her cheek in the moonlight, hiding 
her eyes from him. 

“T think so, yes.” She spoke in the fluty, intensely 
artificial voice that never failed to arouse in Rhodes the 
feeling that, as a boy, had made him shy a stone at the 
flash of a bird’s wings in the covert. “You are a de- 
lightful escort, Mr. Rhodes, and you know I am well 
qualified”’—she dropped her hands, still half gloved, in 
front of her, with a gesture of whimsical boredom— 
“oh, how well qualified!—to pass upon escorts, Shall I 
add ‘clean, honest, and industrious’ to your other 
qualifications?” She slid her hand from the glove and 
laid it across Rhodes’ waiting palm. 

“Have those qualities weight with you?” smiled 
Rhodes. “Might they induce you, for instance, to keep 
me on for Mrs. Faulkner’s open-air dance on the fifteenth ? 
She has been good enough to remember me at the 
eleventh hour.” 

Veronica demurred with lifted brows. “Mrs. Faulk- 
ner’s was not named in the bond.” 

“The bond expires to-night—as you very well know, 
my lady!’ Rhodes held her hand in the attitude in 
which a man holds a woman’s hand in the act of raising 
it to his lips, and Veronica wondered if he meant to kiss 
it, and swiftly planned a little coup for his discomfiture, 
vexedly conscious, meantime, that the breath in her 
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nostrils was growing thin and hard to breathe, and that 
the light contact of Rhodes’ palm with hers was sending 
shocks of angry, electrical bliss through her nerves. 

“Well?” Rhodes was as unconscious, of course, of 
the trap Veronica was gloatingly contemplating for him 
as was Veronica of the thoughts coursing through his 
mind, and his tone urged her to decision. 

“H-u-m-p?” Veronica inquired, in a liquid, long- 
drawn, inarticulate note of inquiry, with a sidelong 
glance that daintily flouted Rhodes’ petition and con- 
veyed to him, inexplicably, that his attitude was not 
sufficiently supplicating, considering the boon he craved. 
She was waiting, meanwhile, with suspended breath, for 
the crucial moment when Rhodes should supplement his 
appeal by lifting her hand to his lips—so sure of her 
triumph that she dallied deliciously with her intention 
to withdraw it coolly from his lips. 

But Rhodes held his ground with eyes that refused to 
plead, though his tone was faintly tinged with wounded 
pride as he said, with a slight shrug, “Of course, if you 
mean to refuse me the cup of cold ‘water—” 

“Tf I might think it over?” murmured Veronica, with 
a rising inflection that slid her decision into the limbo of 
remote contingencies, and Rhodes’ lips bent into a 
smile. 

“Pardon, you may do nothing of the sort. A woman 
never asks for time unless her mind is already fully made 
up. Be kind enough to let the axe fall at once, and put 
me out of my misery.” 

“... IT could let you have an answer in a day or. 
two,”’ Veronica finished, calmly. 

“Not at all,’ Rhodes retorted, firmly, keeping the 
keen sweetness of his glance upon her as he spoke. 
“You may think you are going to play cat and mouse 
with me, but you are mistaken. No woman ever did, 
and no woman ever shall.” His eyes continued to hold 
hers dominantly, and, by an infinitesimal fraction of an 
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instant, too quickly for her coup to be effective, he re- 
laxed the tension of his supporting palm. Veronica 
saved the situation by lifting her hand casually to her 
hair; but she was conscious—with a stab of mortification 
so keen as to make her suspect, unjustly, that Rhodes 
had laid a trap for her—that she had betrayed herself 
into his hands once more. 

“You are going to have exactly thirty seconds by my 
watch to take me or leave me, Veronica,’’ Rhodes was 
saying, when the little whirlwind of anger and shame 
had swept past her and left her facing him, breathing 
stormily and trembling slightly along her supple limbs. 
He turned the dial of his watch toward the moonlight 
as he spoke, and waited, and Veronica, alternately sting- 
ing with self-scorn and trembling with apprehension lest 
Rhodes detect her agitation and shrewdly divine its 
cause, as he had done so many times of late, turned 
proudly aside. 

“ By the way, do you prefer the car or the trap? The 
going on the prairie road will be magnificent by then.” 

“Oh, the car, by all means!” she cried, unguardedly, 
and Rhodes closed his watch with a smile. 

“Consider me your banker for ten seconds,” said he, 
coolly; “it only took twenty.” 

“Do you call that honorable?’’ Veronica demanded, 
glancing him over under resentful lashes. 

“T call it self-defence,’ Rhodes retorted, “if not exact- 
ly war!’ His eyes were full of virile force and meaning 
as he turned them on her, with a smile that marvelously 
transformed his face to a likeness of his son’s. 

Most men of strong personality have some salient 
characteristic that completely interprets them, some one 
more clearly articulate phrase of the body’s language 
that expresses the whole man in a word, and in both 
Rhodes and his son it was this smile that he now turned 
on Veronica. The mechanism of the smile in both men 
was precisely the same; it was in its interpretation of 
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the immortal message of sex it differed. Rhodes’ smile 
wooed, when it wooed at all, more boldly, and its grave 
audacity, that in his son was mitigated by a deprecating 
sweetness, was underlaid by a sense of power that was 
sometimes dashed with tender humor and sometimes 
with a touch of tender scorn. There was humor of this 
kind in the smile he turned on Veronica now. He was 
perfectly conscious of her inward chafing and of its secret 
cause, and it gave him cruel pleasure to resist her and 
yet draw her on; to thwart her, to break her accustomed 
power over men, and yet, in the very instant that he did 
so, to tighten his own hold upon her. 

It delighted him to feel her struggle in his hand, and 
yet refuse to leave it; and as he stood close beside her 
on the step he noted the pulse in her throat beating - 
angrily, and the rise and fall of her bosom under the lace 
coat that lightly covered it, as she strove to meet the 
message in his glance with a cool unconcern she could 
not compass. She would not let him go yet, he felt sure; 
the gambler’s instinct was too strong for her; she would 
keep him until she had retrieved that last slip, when he 
had not kissed her hand. And Rhodes did not want to 
go—not yet, at least. 

“What had Quince to say to-day?” he interposed, 
prosaically, deftly shifting the situation. “Had you 
your letter, as usual?” 

“Of course. But I have been out all day. I shall 
read it presently, when I go up.” 

“Do you know you are very trusting for a woman?” 
Rhodes observed. 

“T am not in the least trusting. But why?’ 

“Quince did not write»to you yesterday, that is 
why.” 

“Ah!” she retorted, serenely, “we will see about that 
presently.” 

“ He wrote to me instead,” Rhodes pursued, unmoved 
by her insinuation; adding, rallying, as she turned jeal- 
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ous eyes upon him, “ You shouldn’t mind playing second 
fiddle once in a while!’ 

Veronica leaned forward, looking keenly into Rhodes’ 
eyes, that defied her to read them. 

“TI do not believe you,” she began; and, suddenly 
wheeling upon him: “Let me see Quince’s letter!’’ she 
demanded, imperiously. ‘You are trying to tell me 
something or to make me tell you something, and I 
refuse, distinctly, to be played with.” 

Rhodes broke into a low laugh. “Even a mouse will 
turn, you see! But why should I want to tell you any- 
thing, pray? Or why should I be beholden to you, my 
imperious lady, for information? I know quite a few 
things myself.” 

He took the letter out of his pocket, and weighed it 
meditatively in his hand. Veronica pounced upon it 
swiftly, and, dropping upon the step, held it to the 
moonlight. 

“May I?” She had her finger under the flat of the 
envelope. 

“Tf you are perfectly sure you wish it,’’ said Rhodes, 
seating himself at her side upon the step. Veronica 
glanced at the date and settled herself to read. Rhodes 
leaned nearer, and Veronica turned the page. They 
read the first page together in silence, except for “ What 
a vile hand Quince writes,” from Veronica, and “ Beastly. 
And think of all the money it cost me to put that cub 
through college!” absently from Rhodes. 

At the top of the second sheet Veronica paused, and, 
holding her finger on the place, fixed Rhodes with lovely, 
suspicious eyes, too thoroughly in earnest to be arch. 

“Well?” said he, defensively. 

“Tt is delightful to know you and V. are such chums,’” 
she read, underscoring every word with an imperative 
forefinger. “‘Chums’? Tell me at once, please, ex- 
actly what you have been saying to Quincey.” 

“Will an abstract do?” Rhodes inquired, lazily. 
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Veronica dropped the letter upon her knees and looked 
silently at him, and either the moonlight blanched the 
vivid delicacy of her coloring, or she was paler, as her 
eyes, full of inexplicable meanings, met his. 

‘Do you know,” she said at last, slowly, in a low, rich 
voice that trembled slightly, still with her eyes intently 
reading his, “I do not altogether trust you, Mr. Rhodes. 
I have a—hateful gift, a something that tells me—not 
plainly, only a whisper out of the dark—when people 
mean me evil, and I—I do not trust you.” 

Rhodes looked straight ahead of him with hard eyes. 
“Why should this meddlesome guardian of yours libel 
me? Do you always believe his slanders?”’ 

“Yes,” she breathed, “but I do not always act on his 
advice. .. . Go on, please.” 

“T told him,’’ Rhodes began, speaking ostentatiously 
by the book, “that I had filled his contract to the letter, 
and that the party of the second part had been so good 
as to find the substitute—I think I said—satisfactory. 
Was ‘satisfactory’ going too far?” 

“As an escort? No.” 

Rhodes was leaning on his arm upon the step, and as 
he turned his face to hers he looked closely deep into her 
eyes with a long, unsmiling glance. 

“You can be very cruel sometimes, Veronica.” 

“ But it’s not nearly so wicked to be cruel as enigmat- 
ical,’’ she retorted, and Rhodes’ eyes melted into a smile. 

“T’ll pass ‘enigmatical.’ When a man has just been 
told by the woman he—by a woman that he’s not in the 
running, nothing else really matters.” 

Veronica returned to the letter, that shook ever so 
slightly in her hand. a 

“The bottom of the page.’’ Rhodes pointed, and read 
aloud from where they had left off: ‘I see a lot of Miss 
Quarles and her aunt—the aunt is rather good fun, if 
you remember? And Edith—well, Edith is her own 
exquisite self: quite as ‘‘ splendidly null” as ever, and I 
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am beginning to appreciate your méaning when you 
called her “a woman like a dewdrop.”’” 

“Is that why you showed me the letter?’ Veronica 
demanded, sweeping Rhodes a glance with heaving 
bosom. 

PINGEy 

He took the letter from her fingers, that were un- 
consciously crumpling it, and smoothed it upon his 
knee. “Shall I read you the end?” 

She did not reply, but, with hands locked about her 
knees, sat looking ahead into the darkness on the lawn 
with eyes as full of shadows as the night. Rhodes read 
rapidly through a page of business details, to which she 
did not listen; but when he sunk his voice a note, by way 
of emphasis, she turned toward him mutely and raised 
her eyes to his face. 

“*This lets me in for another fortnight here unless you 
can come down, and will give me only a couple of weeks 
with Veronica before our marriage. There is no dodging 
the proposition that one of us should be here. To let 
go now might mean the loss of any amount of money 
to us both, and, as you know, I do not care to sacrifice 
any money just now. But, on the other hand, I feel 
that Veronica needs me; her letters call me between the 
lines, and, except that you are with her, I should, I fear, 
risk everything and return to her. I am delaying my 
letter to her until I have your wire.’”’ 

A minute passed, during which Rhodes put the letter 
up. Veronica did not speak or move, and Rhodes was 
as silent as she. But he rose at last, with a quick gest- 
ure of decision, and, taking her hands, drew her strongly 
to her feet, and stood holding them locked, one in each 
of his, in a hard grip that hurt her. : 

“Well,” he said at last, in a deep, inward voice close at 
her.ear, “it is with you, Veronica.” 

“With me?’ The words left her lips in a breathless 
whisper, “What is with me?” 
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“ Shall I go and send your lover to you, or stay and—” 

Veronica swept him a glance of passionate reproach. 

“Cruel! Ungenerous!”’ she flung at him. But her 
tremulous passion could not sustain itself, and she broke 
into sobs that convulsed her throat and made speech 
impossible. Rhodes waited a minute for the storm to 
pass, holding her close to him. 

“Very well,’ he said—‘ very well; I will decide for 
you—for us both.’’ And with a gesture of blunt de- 
cision that swept pretence aside, took her roughly into 
his arms and bent his head down to hers. “But if I 
do, Veronica, if I do, the two weeks are mine, remember.”’ 

She thrust him off, and stood panting and sobbing in 
his embrace. 

“Give them to me, Veronica! Don’t bea niggard with 
me!’’ he whispered. 

But she turned her head from him, and flung him a 
smothered word over her shoulder. ‘‘Cruel!’’ she said, 
again. 

“Say ‘yes’ or ‘no,’” he urged her, his voice growing 
hoarse with the tension he was putting on himself. 
“Don’t palter with me. I will not let you play with 
me now or ever. Say ‘yes,’ or tell me to go and send 
Quincey to you.” 

a eS. = 

The word crossed her lips on a trembling breath that 
hardly sufficed for its utterance; but Rhodes’ eager ear 
caught it, and he smiled—a subtle, appreciative smile; 
the smile of a man who has forecast his opponent’s case 
point by point, and knows precisely before he goes to 
trial where it will fail, but finds the fight unexpectedly 
well fought when it comes fo the tug at last. He did 
not give her time to temporize or retreat, but, stooping, 
brushed her cheek with his lips in a light, unlingering 
caress, 

“Good-bye, then, until to-morrow. To-morrow I come 
into my own.” 
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A moment later he had gone, and Veronica stood 
alone, listening to the echo of his step upon the ban- 
quette, her ear taking resentful note of its firm, even 
tread, contrasting it bitterly with her own palpitating 
unrest. 


The world was older, and presumably wiser, by seven 
days; and the fortnight that Rhodes had claimed was 
well on its way when, on a certain morning, Miss Pauline 
Bowdre, having breakfasted alone, went placidly about 
her morning diversions that by now included the lighter 
parts of old Viney’s duties, and Veronica found her, 
after her own coffee and roll, capping strawberries for 
dessert on the back gallery. 

“Shall I help you, Aunt Paul?” she asked, lazily; but 
Miss Pauline shook her head, and Veronica did not insist, 
but, seating herself upon the coping of the low balus- 
trade, let her eyes rove about the familiar place with a 
realization, newly come to her, of its homely peace and 
sweetness. The odor of the ripe fruit mingled with the 
perfume of roses overhead, and the breeze, still crisp 
with its early morning freshness, turned up sunshiny 
little ripples on the old fish-pond in the middle of the 
court, and a constant flashing of birds’ wings in and out 
of the Cherokee hedge filled the stillness with gay variety. 
Veronica had always loved Bowdre, and suddenly this 
morning, as her eyes gathered lovingly each familiar de- 
tail of the place, she realized how much she loved it. Her 
mind had wandered from Miss Pauline and the berries, 
and she told herself, with a smile that was a little whim- 
sical and a little more sad than whimsical, that it was 
the home-feeling—at last! She had been very little at 
home as a child, and the confused blur of her girlhood 
made her shut the eyes of her memory and press her 
fingers on their lids. But in these last days at home, 
Bowdre, dimmed and obscured as it was, had seemed 
to hold out its arms like a mother in response to the girl’s 
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unconsciously wistful appeal, and as the days went on a 
sense of peace and protection had strengthened the 
secret bond between her and the old house, mellow with 
age and experience. It was so comforting to know that, 
no matter what came or went, Bowdre was there, and 
as long as a tile of its roof or a bit of its frescos was left 
it would be a dignified and fitting home for her; and as 
she sat lazily there in the sunshine, letting the rose-leaves 
drift over her white dress, a vague sense of well-being 
invaded her: how delightful it would be just to go on 
living there, to stop planning and fighting and hoping 
and fearing—just to sink into dull contentment, and 
stop waking at night and starting up with a sick thrill 
of terror of the unknown future, with sick repugnance 
for— Other women had done it, and been happy. 
There was Aunt Paul—she stole a glance at Miss Pauline. 
How she wished she knew exactly how it was about the 
old house—wished she had the courage to ask Miss 
Pauline. She had wished the same thing hundreds of 
times in the last six months, but something had tied 
her tongue. The reticence that exists in families is of 
a tougher grain than the usual kind—perhaps because it 
has to resist pressure at closer range; and Veronica had 
been brought up to respect the family reserve as some- 
thing sacred and unassailable. 

“Was Tom Gale’s wedding an enjoyable affair?” 
asked Miss Pauline, catching Veronica’s timid glance in 
her direction. 

“Oh! . . . Enjoyable!’ Veronica’s tone denounced 
the possibility. ‘You know how Mrs. Gale entertains! 
It was all perfectly elegant and frigid—like a funeral of 
the new school, where people congratulate one another 
between sobs. Mrs. Gale’s eyes were red for half an 
inch, and poor little Nannie looked absolutely congealed.” 

“Tom is Lida Gale’s only son,” observed Miss Pauline, 
sympathetically, and Veronica laughed naughtily. 

“So we all learned before the, evening was over! Peo- 
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ple went about on tiptoes, and gathered in corners and 
told one another that Tom was Mrs. Gale’s only son. 
Tom looked as if he realized it himself.” 

“You went with Wallace Rhodes—as usual?’’ Miss 
Pauline advanced, with a note of intention to which 
Veronica responded colorlessly. 

“Yes.”’ 

“T supposed, as you stayed until daylight, it must 
have been a brilliant affair.” 

Miss Pauline’s voice was rounded and full, like a 
pigeon’s coo, and with something, too, of a pigeon’s 
pompous courtesy; but the note of intention was firmer 
than before, and Veronica stiffened slightly. Home 
criticism was no more a habit of the Bowdres than home 
confidences, but the flush of resentment that rose in her 
cheek died away again as something in her aunt’s glance 
arrested her. Miss Pauline’s glance usually bore no more 
relevance to her thoughts than her nose—or any other 
feature in her blunt, pink-and-white countenance; but 
it had sentience in it as it met Veronica’s now. She 
was thinking of Veronica, and her shallow, impenetrable 
brown eyes, that had always seemed to Veronica to be 
laid upon the surface of her face like a wax-doll’s, be- 
cause Other people had eyes, showed that she wished 
Veronica to know it. 

“I left Mrs. Gale’s rather early,’ Veronica replied, 
baldly, with an effect of disposing of the Gale reception, 
to get it out of the way for what Miss Pauline wished 
to say, that slightly disconcerted Miss Pauline, who had 
arranged the conversation in her own mind and was not 
prepared for blue-pencilling from Veronica. 

“TI thought,” she remarked, casually, measuring her 
berries with her eye, ‘that you intended to marry John- 
Quincey, Veronica?” 

The slightest possible sttess upon the word “marry” 
drove the blood to Veronica’s cheek, but when she spoke 
her voice was perfectly under control. 
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“Ts there something you wish to say, Aunt Paul? I 
was out late.’’ She tapped her half-opened lips sug- 
gestively with her finger-tips. 

“Well, yes, there ave some matters.’’ Miss Pauline 
took her up briskly, relieved to have an opening. “You 
know, Veronica, I have never advised you or tried to 
influence you—except in matters of dress.’’ She began 
in a tone of conscious rectitude, and Veronica signified 
her assent listlessly, waiting keenly, however, for what 
might be to come after Miss Pauline’s unusual preface. 
“You have lived your own life and managed your own 
affairs, and I have managed mine., I have never spoken 
of the property’’—a thrill of interest shot through the 
girl’s listless figure that did not escape Miss Pauline’s 
eyes; she quenched it promptly with her next words-- 
“because that was my affair—wholly mine. I lent your 
father money, and took a mortgage on Bowdre Place 
to keep it in the family; and when he died I bought the 
property in under the mortgage, and I took you, and 
have done the best I could by both of you; but now I’m 
done. I’ve reached the end, and I thought it was but 
right to let you know it, Veronica.” 

“The end?’ echoed Veronica, breathlessly. ‘The 
end of what, Aunt Paul?’’ 

“The end of the property my father left me, for one 
thing,”’ replied Miss Pauline, dryly. “I have been . 
forced to realize money on the property. I’ve sold 
Bowdre.”’ 

Veronica tried to speak, but the words would not 
form on her trembling lips. She motioned vaguely to 
the court-yard and the old pond dimpling in the sun. 

“Sold that?’ she managed to say at last, dully. 

“Of course. What can you be thinking of, child? 
Dunlap & Forrest took it off my hands. The deeds 
were signed a week ago. There were several hundred 
dollars over and above the mortgage and the interest, 
and that I have set aside for your trousseau, It will 
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barely cover it, and, as you know, most of the things 
have been ordered already.” 

Veronica did not speak, and Miss Pauline went on, in 
her cooing voice, that seemed to pat the words comfort- 
ably into shape as she uttered them: ‘“‘ Dunlap & Forrest 
have been very considerate—very, considering the sort of 
men they are; quite gentlemanly and thoughtful. Every- 
thing is to remain just as it is until your marriage.” 

“And then?’ The words dropped like lead from her 
lips. 

“T go to Natchez to live with Mollie. She was always 
my favorite sister, and you—well, John-Quincey is the 
best match in the delta.” 

Veronica’s color had faded, and a faint expression of 
alarm began to dawn upon Miss Pauline’s indeterminate 
features as she watched her. She wore a plain white 
morning-dress, with her hair pushed carelessly from her 
face, and as the warmth and brightness ebbed from it 
she seemed almost a middle-aged woman. Her ripe 
mouth was straightened to control its trembling, and a 
haggard line showed beside her nose. Miss Bowdre 
wondered she had never noticed her resemblance to her 
father so strongly before. And when Veronica lifted 
her face she wondered more, for it wore a trace of the 
still recklessness she had seen so often on her father’s 
face after one of his trips to New Orleans. 

“Suppose,’’ Veronica began, and paused to wet her 
dry lips—‘“‘suppose, Aunt Paul—”’ 

The old woman raised her square, white hand im- 
pressively, her placid, unemotional face turning to flint 
as she did so. 

“Suppose you jilt John-Quincey, I suppose you mean? 
I knew it was coming to that. I saw it weeks ago, and 
that is why I’ve told you what I have. I’ve stood your 
folly and your—”’ She let the sentence lapse, and took 
it up further on; but her omission was more stinging in 
its significance than her speech: “Just as I put up with 
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Wortham’s gambling. But now I’m done. Go your 
way; fling away your last chance; act the fool with 
Wallace Rhodes. Child!’ Her voice cracked harshly; 
but for once—the only time in her life, perhaps—she 
did not heed its stridency. “Veronica, are you mad? 
Or are you trying to play innocence with me?’ she 
added, with a look that scored the girl’s very soul, it 
was so full of withering meaning. “Don’t you know 
what is waiting for you if you let this chance slip? I 
held up your hands when you were too young to know; 
but you’ve had time now to learn your lésson, and if 
you haven’t learned it, it is not the world’s fault.” 

“What do you mean?’ Veronica asked, coldly. Her 
pride carried her steadily to the end of the short sen- 
tence, but she dared not risk more. Miss Pauline 
laughed briefly—a laugh not good to hear. 

“Women of your sort always think plain women—- 
women that men don’t run after—are fools. My sisters 
always thought I was weak-minded because men didn’t 
court me; but we learn a few things just looking on. And 
one of the things /’ve learned is that men like Wallace 
Rhodes don’t make a by-word of the woman’s name 
they mean to marry. Wallace Rhodes is making a fool 
of you, child, for his own purpose. It is as plain to me 
as the sunshine. When you have jilted Quincey, he will 
jilt you. He knew he could not make his son throw you - 
over, and he went to work on you, dangling a bid before 
your silly eyes. Love? Passion for you? Are you 
blind or a fool, Veronica? Wallace Rhodes is as empty 
of passion for you as this mahogany table is of sap, and 
you have no hold upon him. He has seen to that! 
Your only chance is Quincey; hold him, child—hold him 
by his honor; marry him before it is too late, and hold him 
as many another woman has héld a man—by his honor.” 

“Have I no honor, Aunt Paul?” 

“What!” cried Miss Pauline, sharply. “I don’t know 
what you mean!” 
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“T do not love Quincey Rhodes.”’ 

“No matter; he loves you.” 

“Aunt Paul, 1... have discarded Quincey...’ 

The wholesome color in the old woman’s cheek drop- 
ped as suddenly as if it had been turned off with a key; 
she looked the question that she could not speak, and 
Veronica’s silence answered it. She rose heavily to her 
feet, and swept the caps of the berries mechanically into 
her basket; and as she turned to go she paused and let 
her eyes rest upon Veronica with a struggle that was 
apparent; but the self-restraint of a lifetime cannot be 
loosened at a blow; that selfish habit of reserve hung 
on her like a chain; her gaze hardened into caution, 
and she said, simply, almost without expression: ‘Go, 
then, Veronica; go where you’re bound to go. You're 
Wortham’s own daughter, and you must go your gait, as 
he went his.” 


b 


It was a couple of days later wnen Rhodes, looking up 
from his work in the middle of the morning, perceived 
Judge Harper’s figure hovering tentatively upon the 
threshold of his private office, to which he had access 
at all times. Harper was looking particularly fresh and 
natty, clad throughout in gray, from shoes and stockings 
to hat, and, his hat being removed, disclosed thin gray 
locks also, neatly arranged on either side of a broad and 
shining pathway, where conservative depressions strove 
modestly to mitigate aggressive bumps, and, to complete 
the picture and carry on the impression of personality, 
a thin and wavering gray mustache meekly sought to 
modify a fiercely pointed gray imperial. 

“Am I interrupting you?” 

“Ves,’’ Rhodes declared, heartily. “I’m delighted to 
say you are. Come in.” 

“Just a moment, then—just a moment.” Harper 
selected a chair with absent-minded particularity. “TI 
—er—lI dropped in to ask you a question, Rhodes.”’ 
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“Fire away,’ retorted Rhodes, with brief geniality, 
reaching for his pipe. “ Equity?’ 

“U-m-p-h—in a way, perhaps, yes. But first: do you 
know of any process of restraining, restricting, annulling 
—Tll stand by annulling—advice?”’ 

“After the fact?’ smiled Rhodes, a spark of attention 
steadying the careless kindliness of his eyes as he bent 
them on the old man. 

“That,” said Harper, leaning forward to look the 
other man squarely in the eyes—“ that is precisely the 
question I came here to ask you. How far have you 
pushed your mother-bird policy, Rhodes?’ he ended, 
keeping his eyes with unflinching candor upon Rhodes. 

“I hardly know—yet,” said Rhodes, turning a deep, 
reflective glance upon his friend. Harper rose, and 
walked nervously about with quick, mincing steps. A 
diffused trouble hung about him like an atmosphere that 
sought uneasily to precipitate itself in speech, but did 
not. 

“There is a good deal of talk,” he said, at last—“a 
good deal. Issy is taking this—er—-this affair of Ve- 
ronica’s with you very much to heart, Wallace; she’s 
very much wrought up—’’ 

Rhodes was holding a match to the bowl of his pipe, 
but he turned a sidelong glance of humorous commentary 
upon Harper with a blunt spurt of laughter. 

“What am I to Hecuba, and what the devil is Hecuba 
to mer’ 

“Tt is Veronica,” returned Harper, with obstinate 
gravity—" Veronica. Heretofore, in matters of —er—of 
this sort, it has been Issy’s policy to make things un- 
pleasant for the woman. But,” he hastened to add, in 
Issy’s defence, “I believe that is society’s usual policy.” 

“Ay,”’ said Rhodes, carelessly, “but in this particu- 
lar case ‘society’ has rather stultified itself. A woman 
who has been in a drenching downpour for years need 
not fear a few extra drops, eh?” 
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“But in those days she at least had a roof to her 
head!” cried Harper, with an earnestness that ignored 
the aptness of his own retort; adding, as his bellicose 
impulse faded, “Poor child, poor girl!” 

“* Roof to her head’? What d’you mean?” 

“T was in Dunlap’s office a few days ago, and Teddy— 
I think it was Teddy; one of the boys, anyhow—men- 
tioned that they’d just bought Bowdre from Miss Pauline 
Bowdre.”’ 

A silence of a somewhat uncertain quality ensued. 
Rhodes sat with knitted brows. 

“T dare say Veronica will be happier away from this 
infernal little steamboat-landing,”’ he said, at last, with 
an angry effort at carelessness. Harper passed this un- 
fair thrust at Issaquena in silence. 

“Veronica. Quite so. She would. But I regret to 
say the sale does not affect Veronica in the slightest. 
The property belonged to Pauline.” 

“And does not Miss Bowdre remain with her aunt?” 

“Tt seems not.’’ Harper was nervously pressing a thin, 
black cigar between his finger and thumb from end to 
end, as he went on, reflectively, “I’ve known Pauline 
Bowdre, girl and woman, for forty years, and I knew 
she had neither heart nor brains; but I gave her credit 
for a sort of automatic functioning that might pass for 
natural affection.”” Rhodes moved restlessly. ‘‘ Well— 
well, the upshot of it is, she’s bought Veronica a trous- 
seau and washed her hands of her!” 

Rhodes was a shade paler, perhaps, but the hand that 
held his pipe suspended was as steady as a stone. “ You 
are to be congratulated,” he observed, at last, in a tone 
of detached interest. ‘‘ You are the only person I have 
ever heard of who was able to extract information from 
a member of the Bowdre family.” 

Harper rose with a jerk. “I did not suppose my 
errand here would be a pleasant one, Wallace, but I 
hardly think I have deserved—” 
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His hand, fumbling at his cigar-case to replace the 
unlighted cigar, trembled, and Rhodes reached a long 
arm across and drew him. back to his chair. 

“Sit down, Houston. Give me time to think, man. 
What the devil would you have me say?” 

““Say’? Preferably, nothing.” 

“Do,. then ?’’ 

“Tf your own sense of honor does not suggest—”’ 
began Harper, stiffly. But Rhodes cut him short with a 
gesture, as he sprang up and walked irritably to and fro. 

““Honor’!’ he cried, vehemently. “How many 
crimes and follies have been committed in that word’s 
name! For me to marry this woman would be the most 
insane quixotism ever dreamed of. Honor? It would 
‘be prostitution for her and for me. God! because a 
score or two of vapid fools, for whose opinions, singly, 
I do not care a pinch of dust, choose to pool those opin- 
ions and dub it a standard of honor, am I to swallow 
it, willy-nilly, and commit an act of madness that revolts 
my reason and my decency ?”’ 

He paused in front of Harper, and went on still with 
his vehement exasperation. 

“You know the meaning of this thing, Harper! I 
took up this affair with Miss Bowdre deliberately, to 
free my son of his entanglement with her; and, because 
I knew no power on earth could make him break with 
her, I determined to make her take the initiative, or, 
in terms of brutal common sense, I put up higher stakes 
for her to play for, and she took me up, as she would 
have taken up any other man in like case. In any other 
case, of coutse, her policy would have been simpler; she 
would simply have accepted both men, and squared one 
against the other; but here the other man was my son, 
and if I would retain a rag of-decency, even in het eyes, 
she had to break with him before I could speak. That’s 
what I traded on; it’s the logical sequence of your 
mother-bird policy, Houston. As I take it, the mother 
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bird is not bound to lay herself down at the boy’s 
feet, a voluntary sacrifice to the victim of her diplo- 
macy.”’ 

“It is a desperate risk for a woman to take—a woman 
at her last fence, as Veronica is, poor child,’’ observed 
Harper, with musing irrelevance. 

“You don’t forget, do you, that this girl is old 
Wortham Bowdre’s daughter ?”’ 

“No, no... . Has it never occurred to you, Ries, 
that iicpomice: loves you?” 

“Loves me! No, never. Her heart is as oe of 
love as’’—he laughed bluntly— “my own. You have 
always been a sentimentalist where women were con- 
cerned, Harper. The truth is, Veronica has no heart 
left to give any man. She has squandered it—frittered 
it away—as recklessly as her father did his fortune. If 
an atom of sensitiveness still remained in its empty rind, 
it must have taught her the hollowness of my sham 
passion long ago. But no; she has lost the touchstone. 
Passion is dull routine with her. She cares but for the 
excitement of the game and—the stake. And she plays 
it by the book, by George! The way she has steered 
me through this unconscionable situation! Not a word 
too much or too little; resistance, struggle—all by the 
book! And the delicate gradations by which her feeling 
for Quincey cooled, the subtlety with which she con- 
veyed me permission to take his place! Her yieldings, 
her retreats, her concessions! Faugh!” 

“You're sure she has not broken yet with Quin- 
cey?”’ 

“Not yet.” 

“And—pardon, Rhodes, if I come too near—and if 
she should not?” 

Rhodes’ face grew slowly set. “I shall force her hand, 
and make him break with her.”’ 

Harper rose nervously, paused, and the two men 
looked firmly into each other’s faces. 
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“Vou are determined on this course?’ asked Harper, 
stiffly, with his hat in hand. 

Rhodes bowed. “Determined to save my boy, at 
any cost!’’ 

“In that case’’—Harper bowed in turn, a ceremonious 
jerk that Rhodes well knew meant final decision—‘“‘in 
that case, I will say good-morning.”’ 

Rhodes resolutely resumed his work when Harper 
had left him, and for an hour the duel lasted before he 
gave in, and, pushing the papers from him, gave himself 
to his thoughts—rapid, cogent thoughts, as full of pur- 
pose as a bent spring of force. Once before in his life, 
and only once, he had felt the mettle of his resolution 
harden to such a decision, and then he had set his house 
in order with a strong hand, and had taken life up again 
without a qualm of doubt. He had been right, and 
that ended it—right in motive, judgment, action; and 
he was right now. He reached for his letter-file, and 
withdrew the packet of Quincey’s letters, and, spreading 
them before him, went methodically through them, 
from the first one, crowded with references to the change 
in his life drawing nearer each day, saturated by thoughts 
of Veronica and his relation to her, with a casual ref- 
erence to Miss Quarles and her aunt squeezed in on the 
margin of the page, on through the later ones, that grew 
lighter in tone as the tension of his feeling insensibly 
relaxed under new conditions, and fuller of talk of Edith 
(she had become Edith by then), touching frankly on 
his pleasure in their renewed relation. The next half 
dozen had tumbled upon one another’s heels, each more 
and more plainly pervaded by Edith’s subtle influence, 
though references to her were more guarded and rung 
with a tenser note. 

Rhodes hung over these last with knitted brows, 
reducing each shade of meaning to its last analy- 
sis with keen, unfaltering deduction. He raised his 
head at last with a light of deep content in his eyes, 
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and struck his hand sharply upon the desk beside 
him. 

“Free of this entanglement, he’ll turn to Edith as 
surely as a tendril follows the sun!’’ 

He sat a minute longer with hard, quiet eyes, and 
slowly laid aside the letters and resumed his brief. 

4-5 


III 
““SPRINGES TO CATCH WOODCOCKS” 


RS. FAULKNER’S al fresco dances were the real 

thing, with nothing overhead but the deep blue 

of the midnight sky, and nothing underfoot but the 

short, resilient turf, where the feet of the dancers seemed 

to throw up a silver dust of moonlight, and not even the 

ghost of a wobbling Chinese lantern to insult the white 
radiance of the delta moon. 

Occasionally from a dark tree-top a mocking-bird 
flung out a brief rapture that contended defiantly with 
the violins and flutes in the orchestra, and the breeze off 
the river brought back an attenuated waltz tune fit for 
fairies to dance by; and as people met in the dance they 
told one another with a smile to listen to the river help- 
ing out with the music. 

Rhodes was standing in the deep shade of a cucumber- 
tree waiting for Veronica, who had promised to waltz to 
the lily-pond with Pritchie Faulkner, and as he waited. 
his mind went back twenty, thirty years to another sum- 
mer night when a slim young buck of twenty, that he 
seemed to know, somehow, had walked along the bluffs 
out there with a woman on his arm and heaven in his 
heart. He drew a hard sigh, looking back into the 
past with empty eyes. That woman had been his son’s 
mother—the mother he had given him! Well, well, the 
account was balanced betweén him and Kitty—if any- 
thing, he was in her debt, for she had given him Quince. 
But he would make it good to her son! All that life had 
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robbed him of should be refunded to the boy... . Ve- 
ronica’s voice at his side roused him from his musing. 

The tail-end of a breathless laugh was in her voice, 
and she had the air of being just off the battle-field and 
too much engrossed with settling hair-pins and patting 
laces and ribbons into repose to give her mind to Rhodes. 
She threw her weight buoyantly on his arm with a 
gurgle of laughter as she reached him. 

“Oh, if ever you want to know the meaning of mus- 
cular waltzing, Mr. Rhodes, try a turn with Pritchie 
Faulkner! For Heaven’s sake, take me somewhere to 
rest! I’m a rag, simply a rag!” 

Rhodes turned with her toward the bluff, but she 

paused and held him, with wide, listening eyes, harken- 
ing to the fairylike music that came clearly off the river. 

“<The great god Pan blowing his reed by the river,’”’ 
she whispered, and, spite of her raglike decrepitude, 
glided into a waltz step and fluttered like a white moth 
at Rhodes’ side in the dusk under the trees. 

“Her infinite variety!’ Rhodes smiled gravely down 
upon her when he had captured her and had her on his 
arm again. “I’ve been chasing shadows from your 
eyes all evening and slaving for a beggarly couple of 
smiles that melted like snowflakes after I’d got them, 
and now look!” 

“Well, look! Look, what?” said she, keeping her 
face negligently turned from him. 

Rhodes laughed. “There’s no telling what now! But 
a moment ago it was a giddy little moth with a hair-pin 
in her mouth and memories of Pritchie Faulkner—”’ 

“A moth’s hair-pins,’” murmured Veronica, wither- 
ingly; but Rhodes refused to wither. 

“Of course, I know I don’t come up to Pritchie, but 
just because I am limited, and know it, is no reason I 
should be put on a starvation diet of the tip of an ear 
and the flicker of an eyelash, with not so much as a 
glimpse of a person’s eyes or smile—” 
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“* Beggarly smile. Veronica turned a rather tremu- 
lous little beggar upon him as she spoke. 

“ Pardon—beggarly couple.”’ 

Her lashes indicated that he quibbled, and her lips 
faintly phrased something about a snapper-up of un- 
considered trifles, and for the next half dozen paces 
there was silence. Rhodes’ eyes were curiously upon 
her averted profile, but Veronica’s own lightly skimmed 
the distance; and, as they paused on the brow of the 
bluff, Rhodes fancied that her hand upon his arm 
trembled. 

“Shall we go over a bit, or, sit up here?” 

Veronica didn’t know, didn’t’ care. Why wouldn’t 
this do? Besides, that was Aunt Paul’s point-lace 
flounce she had on her gown, and the rocks might— 

“T’ll stand for the rocks.” 

She was poised above him in the moonlight, bending 
slightly toward him, the wind shifting her gauzy skirts 
and fluttering her laces. 

“Fold up your wings; .. . the rocks shall not hurt 
you.’ 

“My wings?” 

“Don’t little white moths have wings?” 

There were rough steps cut in the face of the rocks, 
and they made their way down to a little jutting shelf 
that Rhodes greeted with a meditative glance of recog- 
nition and a sudden tightening of his heart. Memory 
pursued him to-night, and the full desertness of those 
empty years struck inward like the pang of returning 
life to a deadened limb. 

The drumming of the wind against the rocks over- 
head interposed like a floor between them and sounds 
from above, and across the water the Louisiana side 
stretched away like the dim, inchoate end of things. 
There had been moonlight on the lawn above, but here 
the shadow of the bluff swallowed them, and they 
seemed to float between the two infinitudes of the 
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star-sown vague above and its vaguer reflection in the 
river at their feet. The breeze beat in their faces strong 
and sweet, gemming Veronica’s face with mist and 
blowing her hair in little flying curls about her brow as 
she sat with her elbow on her knee and her chin in her 
palm gazing blankly off across the water. Her brain 
was dully busy with a never-ending calculation that 
had been beating itself out there for hours. Past mid- 
night already; an hour longer here, perhaps, and a 
short, short drive home; a little lingering at the steps at 
Bowdre, and then— But the thought broke there and 
the routine began again, over and over. Her eyes ached 
with their strained gaze across the river, and her brain 
was tired—oh, heavens, how tired!—with that endless 
counting the minutes. She must say something pres- 
ently—something careless, something—anything, no 
matter what, to break that nightmare of waiting—that 
horrible, helpless, empty waiting. 

Rhodes sat below her on the rock, so close to her she 
could feel the warmth of him against her knee and 
make out plainly in the dark the lines of his vigorous 
figure, full of indomitable youth and grace; and presently, 
as she studied him, she became subtly aware that he was 
conscious of her scrutiny and that he was waiting for 
her to break the silence, and after a moment she did so 
with musing lightness: 

“T wonder if the river is asleep, Mr. Rhodes? Do you 
think it ever goes fast asleep, down to the very bottom?” 

Rhodes ran his eye along the heaving flanks of the 
great river, that seemed to be drawing its breath in 
deep, slow suspirations, with a smile. 

“No. I doubt if it ever sleeps at night. Night is the 
time it does its thinking and plotting to get ahead of the 
Levee Commission. Sometimes when it suns its old 
hide in the noonday sun it may doze a bit.” 

“Does it seem like that to you, too?” she asked, 
dreamily. 
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“ Like—?” 

“A wild beast in a chain.” 

“A good deal, yes,” said Rhodes, with a meditative 
smile. ‘Not so much along here, perhaps, as farther 
up. On my plantation, up the river, I’ve seen it drag 
down an acre at a time and snarl and purr over it pre- 
cisely as a wild beast would over a chunk of meat, and 
worry it and devour it at last with not a vestige left to 
tell the tale. Come down nearer it and you can feel 
the old rascal breathing.’ He took Veronica’s arm and 
led her down to a narrow spur, where they could feel the 
vibration of the current quaking in the stone beneath 
their feet. The girl began to sway softly to the throb- 
bing in the stone, and Rhodes drew her closer to him, 
until she could feel his heart against her shoulder beat- 
ing a quicker stroke than the pulse in the stone. 

“There’s a boat down here,” she said, breathlessly, 
with her face turned aside. “I can hear it pulling on its 
chain.” 

“There are several on this side.’’ Rhodes sank his 
voice unconsciously to the throbbing note of the mid- 
night silence. “Some of the boys rowed down from 
town, I suppose.”’ 

“ How still it is!’ Veronica turned her eyes, dark and 
lustrous, back to Rhodes. Her heart was racing under 
his hand that held her to his side, and she spoke, with 
breathless pauses, hardly above a whisper. “We seem 
to be alone in the world to-night, just you and I.’’ She 
leaned away from his arm over the water. ‘‘The river 
keeps drawing me,” she added, with an unsteady 
laugh. ; 

“Shall I steal one of the boys’ boats and take you out 
a bit?’ He spoke with his lips close to her ear and his 
hand on her racing heart. 

“Oh, lovely! How delicious to let the river take one 
on and on and on, and never turn back or think or—or 
remember!” 
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““Let the great river bear us to the main,’”’ whispered 
Rhodes, with his lips against her cheek. “Shall we?” 

Yes; yes!” 

But for a second longer Rhodes did not move; he 
stood with thinking eyes as still as the stone behind 
him. 

“Come,” said the girl, softly. “Just a little way; we 
needn’t go far, you know. We'll come back in a minute.” 

“But if the great river bears us to the main—?” 
Rhodes bent to look into her eyes, that met his, a lus- 
trous gleam of blue, under her drooping lashes. 

“TI don’t know,” she whispered, with a trembling, 
reckless laugh, ‘“ but—but I want to go!” 

With a movement of decision Rhodes slipped off his 
coat and waistcoat and threw them upon the ledge be- 
hind him. 

“And all this fluffiness?’’ He touched a fold of Ve- 
ronica’s short skirt as she stood above him. She replied 
by turning her full gauze skirt about her shoulders, 
leaving their silk lining to do duty for a skirt, and, 
giving Rhodes her hands, stepped lightly down into the 
boat. 

The moon had slanted behind the bluff, and the river 
was in shadow midway its current; and as the little boat 
slid forward, a deeper shadow on the oily current, the 
wind caught Veronica’s skirts and spread them out from 
her shoulders so that her face seemed to float before 
Rhodes between a pair of soft, white wings. She was 
silent, with dreaming eyes, and he, too, seemed sunk in 
a dream. 

“Do you know”’—Rhodes broke the silence at last, not 
rousing himself altogether, but seeming to speak from 
out the dream that had been holding him—‘do you 
know, your eyes look exactly like hers to-night?” 

His eyes, that smiled enigmatically into her own, were 
lit with a deep, inward flame. Veronica did not speak, 
and he went on with the same light intensity. 
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“JT wonder how you would behave if a man were to 
confide a tender episode of his past to you?—one that 
has been buried for—let me see—for nearly twenty-five 
years. Long enough to kill most memories, eh? Shall 
I trust you? Will you be gentle with my little dead-and- 
gone romance, Veronica?” 

“Yes,” she said, softly, letting herself glide into his 
mood, and Rhodes went on with a musing intentness 
that was not wholly serious nor wholly tender. 

“Tt happened here, right here in Issy, when I was but 
little more than a lad—tlittle more, unless you count a 
heart aching with loneliness and a mind tormented with 
bitter memories. I was in town one day in summer— 
You don’t remember how Main Street looked before the 
bank was built? No, of course not. Well, there used 
to be a row of little blear-eyed shops along there, and as 
I walked along the banquette that morning a tiny tot 
of a baby came toddling toward me on her little, un- 
steady feet—straight to me, you know; there was no 
mistaking her intention. She knew perfectly what she 
wanted, and it was I. And then she must be taken up. 
She was quite plain and positive in all her commands. 
So I took her in my arms and looked about for her 
mammy, and all the way down the street she talked to 
me in the dearest little cooing voice imaginable. She 
had a little silky black head and a face like a rich velvet 
rose, and eyes—eyes like yours to-night, Veronica. I 
could not make out all she said to me, but at last I 
understood that she was telling me in her little, stam- 
mering, lisping tongue that she loved me, and we pledged 
each other then and there.” 

The girl’s face was turned away; her hands were 
clinched nervously upon the folds of her skirt about her 
shoulders. She spoke presently in a rich, tremulous 
voice: “Did you never learn her name? Never find 
her again ?’’ 

“Her mammy told me her name that day. It was 
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Veronica. But I never found her again.’”’ Rhodes was 
staring fixedly at the blade of his oar skimming the 
water, and did not meet the girl’s eyes that turned 
to him soft as the waning stars overhead. “I think she 
died in early girlhood,” he finished, quietly. 

A quivering sigh passed Veronica’s lips, but she did 
not speak, and Rhodes went on, after a pause, in the 
same dreamy tone underlaid by the same note of inten- 
tion that he had used throughout: “But there have been 
times of late when I thought perhaps they had lied to 
me who said she had died. Sometimes... sometimes 
of late... to-night...I have almost dreamed that I 
had found her again.” 

“ Perhaps’’—the girl broke the silence in the same low, 
clear tone that trembled like an organ note—“ perhaps, 
after all, she did not die, but only wandered away and— 
and got lost in the crowd, and when you passed her 
you did not know her, or she you. And so when she 
met some one else in the crowd—and oh, she was so 
tired of the crowd! Crowds are so rough, you know— 
some one ever so dear and good and manly, who loved 
her so, she—she did not realize her mistake until it was 
—was too late.” 

The last words were so low that they barely reached 
Rhodes’ ears as he sat leaning forward on his oars, 
studying her intently, holding back the thoughts that 
pressed hard upon him, struggling for reason, for sanity, 
for clearness of brain to interpret the emotion quivering 
on the woman’s face before him. His mind was satu- 
rated with doubt of her, and every fastidious instinct 
in him revolted at thought of an entanglement with her; 
but as she turned her face to him—small, pale, almost 
childlike, divested for the moment of its assured beauty 
and witchery, with her hair, loosened by the wind, about 
her cheeks like a school-girl’s and her eyes full of timid, 
wavering happiness—a pang of intolerable doubt pierced 
his mind, Harper’s words rose insistently before him, 
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Love? Love for him? Bosh! But those lovely, in- 
scrutable eyes held him against his will. Was it passion 
that lit them with that soft fire? Love, or the gam- 
bler’s insatiable passion for the game—she was old 
Wortham Bowdre’s daughter, mind!—those divinely 
tremulous lips, those wavering eyes that tried to meet 
his own and could not—love? or the consummately 
finished acting of a woman who knew each phase of 
passion as a chess-player knows his game? His mind 
harped with invincible logic upon the immutability of 
temperament, and, as he hung thus in passionate doubt, 
focusing his. mind upon her with an intensity that 
seemed to defy the lovely plastic face before him to hide 
aught from him, a thought came to him that had been 
with him before, and was destined to return upon him 
with a yet more poignant significance in the future. 

That look in her eyes was not for him, nor for Quincey, 
more than it had been for Courtney Rhodes, or for any 
one of a dozen men whose names crowded to his mind 
as he sat gazing at her. For any one man to possess 
her, hold her, bind her to his heart for always, was as 
mad as to dream of capturing some force in nature and, 
diverting it from its universal function, hoard it for one 
man’s happiness alone. The immortal message of sex 
was divinely articulate in those radiant eyes of hers, 
those trembling lips, and for the moment the message — 
was to him, and his man’s heart leaped to meet it in 
the very instant that his mind recognized it for what 
it was. . 

Rhodes had been strung to a pitch of intense nervous 
excitement for hours past, and though his hand upon 
the oar was steady as a stone, his mind was throbbing 
with the hidden stress within him, and as he hung there, 
face to face with the crux of his purpose, his nerves 
played him a cruel trick of memory, and for one stark 
second that strung itself out to eternity he was back 
in his brother’s house at Natchez oppressed by a sense 
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of something horrible that had happened, and with a 
feeling on him of something urgent to be done, and done 
by him. He was in a room at the top of the house 
with the light of dawn coming in at the window and a 
sense of the river close at hand without. A man’s fig- 
ure lay flung across the bed, a pistol dropping from his 
nerveless hand—a lank, handsome figure like—great 
God, how like Quincey’s! And so vivid was the night- 
mare that he felt again the thrill of horror that had 
pierced him when he moved the lad to take her picture 
from his pocket and her letter, crumpled and stained, 
from his hand. She had not known, of course; she had 
not meant it. Rhodes knew this now; he grasped it 
clearly, and the metal of his resolution hardened to 
steel within his mind. That look in her eyes, that had 
been there for him a minute before, had passed from 
Courtney’s life, that was all. In the years to come it 
would pass from Quincey’s the same—a shudder struck 
through him at the thought— unless her power over 
him was broken now before it was too late. . . . The skiff 
had been racing forward, listing slightly to the left on 
the inshore current, and as Rhodes started from his 
lethargy of thought at Veronica’s shriek, it shot for- 
ward like a shuttle into a deeper shadow, and Montfort’s 
long, irregular bulk, towering above them on the bluff, 
blotted out the sky. 

“Montfort! Mr. Rhodes, Montfort! I did not dream 
we had come so far! Oh, how fast we must have come— 
like lightning! It must be hours and hours—!” 

A chain hung across a small inlet in the base of the 
bluff, and the bulge of the stone above it had been 
roughly hewn into steps that led to the river terrace 
below Montfort, and after a minute of struggle with the 
current, that threatened to suck his tiny craft into har- 
bor with too much good will, Rhodes caught the chain 
and turned a smiling face to Veronica over his shoulder. 

“ Are you desperately angry with me?” 
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Veronica looked troublously about her at the un- 
mistakable signs of coming dawn. The pale vault of 
the sky had receded immeasurably into space, and was 
studded with big, transparent stars, and a swooning 
stillness lay upon the land and water. 

“N-o, not angry; but oh, I wish I knew what time 
it is!” 

“My watch is in my waistcoat pocket, on Mrs. Faulk- 
ner’s steps; but it could not have taken us more than 
an hour to run down, I think.” 

“An hour!’’ breathed Veronica. 

“But I fear it will take considerably more than an 
hour to beat back against this current,’’ Rhodes said, 
grimly, as he busied himself with the chain. Veronica’s 
hand sought her heart in a gesture of dismay. 

“What shall we do? The dance will be over hours 
and hours. . . . And your coat and waistcoat on the 
rocks! Heavens!” 

She turned a face of pale dismay upon him, and Rhodes 
met it with a smile of reassurance. 

“T could take you back to Mrs. Faulkner’s across the 
prairie in the car in twenty minutes, if you wish it.” 

Veronica drew a long breath of content. , 

“Why, of course you can! What a silly not to 
think!’ Serenity flowed back upon her, her eyes 
laughed, as she tucked her light skirts about her and. 
held her hands to Rhodes for the step from the boat to 
the rocks. He held her a moment beside him, looking 
into her eyes that met his own radiantly, free of fear or 
hesitation. 

“Are you sure you trust me—spite of that malicious 
guardian of yours, who whispers slanders out of the dark 
against me?”’ 

Veronica clung lightly to his arm, shivering in the 
raw wind. “Nonsense! I’m freezing! Do take me up 
and get me a coat, and—oh, a glass of wine, if I may?” 

“The climb will warm you. Come!” 
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It was a sharp scramble for a couple of seconds, but 
Veronica was long-limbed and light of foot, and once 
on the steps to the terrace she kept ahead of Rhodes, 
and greeted him at the top flushed and panting. He 
opened one of the French windows leading into the 
unused drawing-room, and Veronica peered over his 
shoulder into the darkness with a laughing shudder. 

“Bit eery, isn’t it? But never fear! There’s only one 
ghost at Montfort, and he stops with me safe enough.” 

He drew her with him across the dark room, the click 
of Veronica’s little heels making a ghostly tapping that 
may have wakened memories in Rhodes’ mind of other 
light feet that had walked beside him through those 
dead rooms thirty years before, but, if so, he made no 
sign. A light burned at the entrance end of the hall, and 
they crossed it to the dining-room. 

“Now for the wine, and then the wrap, and then I 
must leave you a moment to get the car. That is better 
than calling up the men, eh?” 

Veronica assented absently. She wandered dreamily 
about the half-lighted room that was full of importunate 
memories of that other night when she had made her 
first visit here. But she thrust off thought, dulling the 
anguish at her heart with the opium of the moment’s 
bliss. 

As Rhodes bent over her with the wine, she lifted her 
eyes to him with an arch, wistful smile. 

“Do you remember?’ she breathed. 

ce Yes.”’ 

Veronica gave a fluttering little laugh. 

“How furious you were with me that night! You 
hated me because you thought I had come between you 
and Quince.” She drank a little of the wine, and then 
sat looking intently into the glass with her lashes resting 
on her cheeks, and when she spoke again her voice had 
the tremulous sweetness that had agitated Rhodes in 
the boat. 
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“But if you had known that night how it was all to 
end, you need not have minded the least little bit.... 


Need you?” 

“To end? What to end?’ Rhodes’ own voice was 
not steady. 

“My engagement to Quince, you know.” 

“End!” 


Rhodes was paler, and again that unendurable pang 
of doubt and remorse wrenched his mind. Veronica 
had lifted her eyes to his with a sudden spasm of courage, 
the color flaring in her cheeks, and her eyes melting 
under his in sweetest self-revealing. 

“Has not Quince told you?’ I—I— Of course, I 
thought he had told you that—that I ended it all be- 
tween us a week ago.” 

For a second that seemed to the girl to stretch out to 
infinity, Rhodes did not speak. Amid the turmoil of 
thoughts possessing him, he was conscious only of that 
intolerable sense of remorse and guilt. A slight sound 
in the direction of the avenue caught his ear in the 
silence, but he could not give his mind toit. Veronica’s 
face, with wavering eyes and breathless lips, was still 
upraised to his. The moment pressed him hard. 

“No,” he heard himself saying, at last—‘‘no; I have 
not heard from Quince, except a cable from Havana. 
You knew he had been in Cuba for ten days, did you 
not?” It was over. Veronica had played her last card 
and lost. But not for nothing was she old Wortham 
Bowdre’s daughter, mark you; she had the gambler’s 
nerve as well as his recklessness, and when she spoke 
again her voice was steadier than Rhodes’. 

“No; he has not written me, either. Now for the 
wrap, Mr. Rhodes; and then must we not be going?” 

He left her a moment to run up to his sister’s rooms, 
where he thought he might find her a wrap, and Ve- 
ronica turned into the library, lighted by a couple of 
teading-lamps upon the desk. The nervous effort to 
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suppress thought exhausted her, but she could not be 
still. Her body would not relax, and with burning 
cheeks and trembling limbs she walked restlessly about 
the room. Pausing, at last, beside the French window 
on the terrace that faced the avenue, she flung it wide 
and leaned against the lintel, letting the cold wind of 
dawn pour over her flushed cheeks. She could hear 
Rhodes’ step in the room overhead, and, suddenly, the 
far-off crash of a door, followed by his step upon the 
stairs. How rapidly he was coming! She had turned 
to listen, still poised upon the sill of the window, full in 
the light of the room behind her, when a sound reached 
her from without. The faint whine of harness, as if a 
restive horse pulled upon his rein, a smothered ex- 
clamation, the cautious scrape of wheels upon the 
gravel, and, sharp and clear, the quick stroke of hoofs 
and the roll of wheels in the avenue. 

The girl’s first impulse was a meaningless terror—ter- 
ror of the darkness and the unseen presence haunting 
it; but, as the first shock passed, the sinister significance 
of what she had heard glared in upon her mind in the 
plain black and white of common sense, and she sprang 
to meet Rhodes as he entered with blanched cheeks and 
listening eyes still turned backward to the open window. 

He caught her hands as she stumbled toward him. 
“Vou were near the window? I thought as much! I 
saw the trap from the upper window, but—too late!” 
For a moment anger mastered him, and he stood with 
hard, thinking eyes unconsciously upon the girl’s face. 
“Don’t be frightened,”’ he said, gently, as Veronica tried 
to speak and a nervous spasm caught her throat. He 
laid his hand lightly upon her hair, stroking it as he 
might have done a child’s, adding, mechanically, “Give 
me time to think.’’ He felt for his watch, and, remem- 
bering, walked quickly back into the hall to see the 
clock. Veronica stole after him. 

Five minutes earlier she had been gloating miserably 
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over the next hour alone with Rhodes. Life itself had 
narrowed down to that drive home with him across the 
prairie; but her one thought now was to escape him, 
to flee from the look in his eyes. He was seeking des- 
perately within himself, as she saw, for courage to meet 
this thing thrust on him. He would find it, she knew; 
he would make the offer. A burning flush scorched her 
cheek as she stole a glance toward him, where he stood 
at the far end of the hall with his elbow on the newel- 
post, sunk in thought. His face was lined and old, with 
dragged- down brows and lips and chin like granite, 
hardened with a purpose the girl realized with a stab 
of shame. He appeared unconscious of her presence, 
and Veronica stole a soft step nearer the door, with a 
half-formed intention of slipping into the darkness out- 
side and hiding from him, until she could make her way 
back to Mrs. Faulkner’s alone. The walk across the 
prairie held no great terror for her. She was strong and 
light of foot, and in an hour it would be broad day; 
there was the chance, too, of meeting stragglers from 
the ball, who would take her back to town. She 
walked softly to the door, but as her hand touched the 
lock Rhodes glanced up and came toward her. 

“Where are you going?” he said, gently, laying his 
hand over hers on the lock. 

She was trembling so she could scarcely frame the 
words, but she told him, with a tremulous counterfeit of 
her usual manner, back to Mrs. Faulkner’s! It was time, 
wasn’t it? 

“We cannot go back there now,” said Rhodes, gently, 
and, as she raised her eyes desperately to his, losing 
sight of her pretended unconcern of a second before, he 
went on, in a quiet, matter-of-fact tone: “‘We have the 
fighting chance, Veronica, if you will take it. You must 
take it!” he added. His tone was firm, imperative al- 
most, but her ear read in it a touch of the dogged courage 
she had seen in his eyes, and it stung her pride intoler- 
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ably. With a gasp of pain she turned aside, hiding her 
eyes in her hands. 

“Don’t—don’t!”” she cried, in a smothered whisper, 
as he bent over her. ‘“I— Cannot you see that I— 
that no woman on earth could take a man’s pity! Say 
what you like—blame me—I am to blame—scorn me—! 
You could not scorn me more than I scorn myself! But, 
for Heaven’s sake, do not pity me!”’ 

“*Pity’!’ Rhodes echoed, but he seemed only half 
listening. “This is not pity, child; it is simple justice. 
You do not understand that? Well, no matter. We 
have too little time to invent pretty phrases,” he added, 
bluntly. “We must take this naked-handed. Look!” 
He flung the hall door open and pointed to where a 
streak of color showed low down in the east. “You 
know—you are bound to know—what this night’s work 
means to you, Veronica! Let me save you in the only 
way I can.” 

Veronica raised her eyes dumbly to his, and he laid 
the same light, unmeaning touch upon her hair as he 
answered, gently: “They must be made to understand 
that it was my wife they saw in my house to-night.”’ 

He paused, but the girl did not answer. By the faint 
light that came from the open door, Rhodes could see 
the lovely outline of her head, the drooping masses 
of her hair, her lashes on her cheek, her fragile hands 
clinched on her bosom. She strove to speak, to answer 
him, but her brain seemed perfectly empty. Every atom 
of energy in her was concentrated in the one supreme 
effort to hide from Rhodes her passionate longing to 
accept this thing that he coldly thrust on her as a 
necessity. 

Rhodes moved impatiently, and, misinterpreting the 
struggle he read in her face, crossed to her side. “ Think 
only of yourself in this, Veronica,” he said, gently. 
“Forget me; forget Quincey. Be supremely selfish this 
one time, child. All you need do now,” he pursued, 
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with gentle argument, “is to look into your heart, and 
if you can find courage there to give your life to me, a 
man old enough to be your father, and with naught left 
in me worth a woman’s passing grace to take up—if you 
can be brave enough, come, and the rest of my life is 
yours to make amends.” 

Words failed Veronica still, and he bent over her with 
infinite gentleness. 

“Can you not trust me so far, at least? Then come 
doubting, if you must— Ah, you will!’ 

She did not speak still, but she turned toward him 
with a gesture of assent, and he raised her hands quickly 
to his lips before he left her to make his rapid prep- 
arations. 

She rose for him to put the cloak about her when the 
car was ready, but she swayed unsteadily, and Rhodes 
caught her with his arm about her, and for a moment 
she leaned against him with closed eyes. It was but 
a moment she remained so, but there was something 
in the simple act, the half-unconscious assertion of her 
claim, that drove home to Rhodes a poignant realiza- 
tion of this thing he was about to do. He stood like a 
stone, his face slowly whitening with his struggle, feeling 
the girl’s pliant form upon his bosom with sick repulsion. 
His wife! Veronica Bowdre his wife? For the rest of 
their lives she would be there, her head at home upon his 
breast, and always that sick repugnance hidden under-. 
neath it. 

She lifted her head at last and moved apart from him, 
and a minute later they were upon the prairie road, with 
the endless black levels of the cotton lands ahead and 
the wind fresh in their faces as Rhodes let the car out 
in a grim race against the coming morning. 


Dawn came on apace. ‘Wings began to cut the 
brightening sky; the breeze dropped off ‘the river, and 
the moss hung slack; and far down the river the engines 
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of the early boat shook the thin air like a pulse stroke, 
and presently her whistle at the plantation-landing tore 
through the stillness of the sleeping world, and was 
followed by a deep-chested panting and churning; a 
faint blur of voices spread into the stillness, a call, a 
negro’s mellow laugh, prolonged by the echo on the 
water, made the whole Louisiana side chuckle. Then, 
with two perfunctory hoots, sulkily abbreviated, the 
Delta Queen took her way on to her landing at Issa- 
quena, and five minutes later Quincey Rhodes emerged 
from one of the plantation paths and crossed the lawn 
to the house. He let himself in and ran quickly up to 
the second story; after a couple of minutes he came 
down again; with an air of restless waiting he entered 
the library, and, dropping into a chair, drew a letter from 
his pocket. 

It was a woman’s letter, judging by the size and num- 
ber of sheets and the writing, that preserved a certain 
grace even in its exaggeration. It was too dark with- 
in doors to read, but the young man did not seem to 
wish to read it. He sat with it in his hand, thinking, 
regarding it from time to time with a bitter tenderness, 
and at last folded it, his touch betraying the same half- 
bitter, half-mocking gentleness, and, replacing it in his 
pocket, rose and walked restlessly about the room, 
pausing again and again to turn a listening ear in the 
direction of the avenue. 

“What the deuce is keeping Wallace!’ he muttered, 
impatiently, still striding aimlessly about the dark room 
with his hands in his pockets; but as the words left his 
lips his frowning glance caught a glitter of metal in the 
avenue, and he wheeled toward the window to await his 
father. The car came on to the last curve to the house 
with a smooth, unimpeded rush, and Quincey had made 
a quick stride toward the window, when, as it spun 
into a band of light, where a break in the trees let 
in the light, he saw, with an amazement too great 
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for coherent thought, a woman’s figure beside his 
father. 

The long cloak muffled her from head to foot, and 
Quincey did not consciously recognize Veronica; but that 
swift inner monitor that outstrips thought shot him a 
premonition, and a tremor shook him. The car came on, 
and as the glaze cleared from his eyes he saw Veronica’s 
face, pale, weary, dreamy-eyed, and his father’s, set and 
stern with thought, beside her, before it flashed past him 
to the entrance. But he did not move; as if in a dream, 
he followed each successive act in his mind, and when 
his father’s latch-key rattled in the lock he turned, with 
the automatic movement of a sleep-walker, toward the 
hall. Two steps crossed the tessellated pavement, and 
a hot pang shot through Quincey—the first sign of re- 
turning life; but whether of rage or shame or despair, 
its instantaneous passage failed to register. The steps 
came on, his father’s firm, elastic tread, and the light 
tap of a woman’s heels, and as they paused at the foot 
of the steps he saw them plainly. The folds of the long 
cloak cumbered Veronica, and she stooped to gather it 
into her hand; but suddenly she drooped against the 
newel-post, and, with her face hidden against her ex- 
tended arm, stood clinging there as if her strength or 
courage failed her. She was not weeping, but the two 
men watching her saw a tremor shake her form, and 
once more a pang of feeling pierced Quincey’s numb- 
ness; but this time a thin undertone of consciousness 
persisted in his brain, an inconsequent tick - tack. of 
thought that took indifferent note of Veronica’s charac- 
teristic pause. How like her, he told himself, dully, to 
hang thus trembling and dismayed, to shrink and falter 
and detach herself from her own act with timid depreca- 
tion, and let herself be swept along, like a leaf upon a 
stream, on the current of another’s will. Rhodes bent 
over her at last, and, slipping his arm about her, lifted 
her and held her close to him with a gesture that even 
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in that moment impressed the man watching him with 
a vague sense of incongruousness. Quincey’s brain was 
clearing rapidly; he knew now what that stab of feeling 
had been; he could name the subtle flame creeping up- 
ward to his brain, and he was able to feel wonder, in the 
same dull, detached way, at the quality of his father’s 
tone when he spoke. 

“Come,” said Rhodes, with the calm gentleness one 
might use to a child—‘“‘come, dear, let me take you up. 
You must have rest, Veronica—sleep! You are com- 
pletely done.”’ 

If she answered him in words they did not reach 
Quincey’s ear, but she yielded to his arm, and, with the 
gesture of one who thrusts something from her that 
persistently returns, she let him lead her up the steps. 
Farther up the stairs curved, and for the first time his 
father’s face came fully into Quincey’s view. His arm 
was still about Veronica, her face still hidden on his 
breast, but again that touch of wonder invaded the 
young man’s deeper mood. Rhodes’ face was grave, 
preoccupied—not the face a man would wear at such 
a moment; he was thinking, and, as Quincey saw, not 
thinking of the woman at his side. They passed on and 
out of his sight, and as the sound of their footsteps died 
on his straining ear the tension broke. 

“Great God,” he said, slowly, “my own father!’ He 
turned and walked blindly forward into the room, his 
sagging muscles hardly sufficing to hold him erect, and, 
sinking into the chair at his father’s desk, picked up 
a pen, some inconscient impulse within him directing 
each separate act. His hands, his body acted in obe- 
dience to that other will, but every atom of his con- 
sciousness was dogging those footsteps overhead. Along 
the corridor, through the anteroom to the east chamber, 
and’ into the room above his head he followed them. 
He knew that cool, dim upper chamber well; the fresh- 
ness of the dawn was sifting in between the branches 
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and through the roses tangled about the lattice, where 
the breeze stirred the curtains without a sound. The 
door above shut softly, and a tremor shot along the 
young man’s nerves, and with a stifled groan he dropped 
his head upon the blotted page. Silence and darkness 
and that closed door shutting them in together. . . . 

“My son! Quincey?” 

His father’s voice cut downward into his conscious- 
ness like a flash of light into eyes just freed from a 
bandage, but after his first start of pain Quincey did 
not move; he felt his father’s arm about his shoulders, 
but for the moment he endured that; but when Rhodes 
spoke again the same word close at his ear, in a voice of 
anguished tenderness, the young man stumbled to his 
feet, and with his arm against his father’s breast, thrust 
him roughly off. There was a sickly taste of blood in 
his mouth, where his teeth had sunken into his lip, and 
blood and sweat were mingled on his face as he turned 
it upon Rhodes with a brutal laugh of sinister sig- 
nificance. 

“Son!” He paused, unable to go on, but his anger 
steadied him like a tonic, and he got a momentary grip 
upon himself. His glance steadied with a flicker of 
cold contempt as he went on, with a hoarse-voiced ef- 
fort at composure: “Why are you here? How could 
you tear yourself away from your—” 

As the vile words left his lips he started, the horror - 
of it in his father’s presence flung him back upon him- 
self in a recoil that almost steadied him. His brain 
grew clearer and he saw his father’s face; his blood- 
shot eyes met Rhodes’ firm waiting ones, and he slowly 
swung back to reason. 

“Wallace— Great God, why have you done this? 
It is not—not the woman; it is you—you! My own 
father!”’ ¢ 

As he dropped his face into his hands with a con- 
vulsive shudder, Rhodes turned away and went quickly 
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into the room beyond, and after a second returned with 
a glass of brandy. 

“ Drink this, lad,’’ he said, with gentle authority, and 
when Quincey had drained the glass he took it from him. 
“Now,” he said, quietly, with a resolute resumption of 
his ordinary manner, “I’m ready to thrash this out 
when you are. But speak lower, Quincey, will you? 
Veronica is asleep, I hope’—he gave an impatient 
sigh—“ just overhead here, She’s had a killing night, 
poor girl.”’ 

The prosaic words, the commonplace tone, did their 
work, as Rhodes knew they must, and Quincey turned 
a hard, waiting glance upon him as he asked, in a voice 
that no longer shook; 

“How comes she here, awake or asleep?” 

“Where would my wife be, Quincey, except in my 
house?’”’ returned Rhodes, quietly. 

“ Wife?’’ Quincey echoed, at last, in a level, expres- 
sionless tone. “Veronica your wife? Yours!” 

“Yes. ... Ward Emmory married us two hours ago 
in the vestry at St. John’s,” 

“In God’s name, why?” responded the young man, 
simply. “How has this come about?” 

“Tn the beginning it was to save you, in the end to 
save her,’”’ replied Rhodes, with blunt gravity, and, sit- 
ting across the table from his son, while the gray light 
of the early dawn slowly changed to saffron, Rhodes 
told him in curt, nervous sentences, naked of excuse or 
embellishment, the history of the six weeks that lay be- 
hind them—of his decision to part him from Veronica, 
and the means he had used, down to the midnight just 
back of them. 

Quincey sat listening to the recital with bitter eyes, 
and when Rhodes paused he laid Veronica’s letter upon 
the table, and added, baldly, the explanation that he 
had not asked, “I got in last night at eight o’clock and 
found this, and caught the last boat up.” 
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His passion had flickered out, and an onlooker would 
have thought, seeing them thus, that they discussed 
some matter of business, except for the pallor on 
both faces and a note that broke irresistibly through 
the restrained quiet of their tones from time to 
time. 

“Insured my happiness by robbing me of the woman 
I love,’”’ Quincey said, at last, with apathetic bitterness. 
“T knew you hated her, and if I had dreamed that you 
could be base enough to tamper with her thus—!’ He 
rose with a gesture of intolerable pain and anger, and 
walked away to the end of the room. “My poor girl, 
my poor Veronica!’ he muttered, with his head sunk on 
his breast. “One night, one short night that I’ve thrown 
away in play or sleep over and over, and I could have 
saved her!’ He paused in front of Rhodes at last, 
and stood looking down into his face with hard eyes. 
“Of course, I see it all now: the whole damnable plot, 
those letters you made Uncle Minor send me; the wire 
from Reade & Royall; Edith flung at my head! A 
sappy fool you must have thought me for propinquity 
to pull and haul about!. . . I thought to-night,”’ he broke 
out, after another blank space of silence—“ to-night, 
while I sat here, after I had seen you two together, that 
you had meant to put it out of my power to marry her 
by bringing her here to-night.” He leaned across the 
table to look hard into his father’s eyes, his own face as 
lined and bloodless as Rhodes’, and his words stammer- 
ing and breaking on his lips as he forced his voice on in 
a hoarse whisper. “Was that your plan? Did you—? 
Except for this accident that forced you to marry her, 
you meant to ruin her? But wait—hush; do not an- 
swer me, or, father as you are, I swear I could not an- 


swer for myself!”’ , 
A spasm of feeling he could not suppress quivered 
across Rhodes’ features, but his voice was firm. “I 


brought her here, yes; but I meant only to convince 
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you, to break her power over you, and then I should 
have left her.” 

“Left her—ruined! And because you are my father 
—because of the bond of blood between us that is none 
of my making—I suppose I must not curse you.”’ 

Rhodes roused himself at last, and, leaning across the 
table, put his hand upon Quincey’s shoulder, “Be 
done with this school-boy ranting, Quince. Get your- 
self in hand, lad. Now listen to me a moment: I have 
not injured this girl; I have not touched her heart my- 
self nor broken it by taking her from you. The thing 
you call her heart had dribbled away from her before 
you were done your freshman year; her heart is an 
empty rind—and not even the empty rind has ever 
been in your keeping a single moment—’” 

“We will not discuss that,” Quincey interrupted him, 
with cold decision. “ You must see, as things are, we 
cannot discuss that, father.’’ He added the last word 
firmly, with intention, and a pang of loss shot through 
Rhodes. Uttered in that tone, it marked the distance 
already between them as no other word could have 
done. 

“But I mean to discuss it!’’ he retaliated, firmly, “I 
mean to thrash it out to its last bit of chaff to-night. 
I would have given my life—I have given it—to save 
yours for you, clean and unspoiled, and even if I am not 
to share it—’’ His voice remained suspended for an in- 
stant, as if to invite denial, but Quincey did not speak, 
and under his father’s yearning eyes his face did not 
soften by a shade. Rhodes rose and walked slowly back 
and forth, and after a moment took up the word where 
he had dropped it, and for a space Quincey listened with 
dogged patience to his father’s low-voiced argument. 
A logical, impersonal, clear-cut, intellectual analysis of 
Veronica supplemented by a dozen words of blunt 
realism bearing upon married life, its needs, its demands, 
its deep, hidden, never-to-be-explained reciprocities of 
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the flesh and the spirit, the things that a man says to his 
son only once in his life; but when he touched again, 
tentatively, upon their personal problem, Quincey thrust 
it aside with a gesture of hard dissent. 

“True, if you understood the woman. But you do 
not. You have not, under all this talk, betrayed the 
faintest conception of Veronica’s real nature. I grant 
you that she knows her power over men, and that she is 
reckless in its use, and in a ball-room, where you've al- 
ways seen her, there is a semblance—a bare semblance— 
of the character you imagine her to possess. But there 
is another side of her’’—he turned and looked curiously 
at his father as he added—‘“‘a side that you may yet 
learn, father. She is not in the least a clever woman, 
and you think—you credit her! Butno matter. She’s 
only a simple, clinging girl at heart, with nothing but 
her beauty and her little ways’’—he paused to steady 
his voice—‘“‘and she’s weak, weak as water, and reckless 
as the wind, as this’’—he made a vague, desperate 
gesture that included them both—“as this shows. This 
sort of thing is all a game to her—her sort of gambling. 
She doesn’t in the least understand that things that you 
and I and other men know to be real—real as hell it- 
self—are anything but a part of the game; and when 
she’s all tangled up and wants’ to quit because she’s 
scared and tired, she doesn’t know enough to play a 
waiting game like a lot of women, and slip out under 
the name of injured innocence—she just tears herself 
loose with a smash. . . . This thing to-night happened 
that way. Oh, don’t tell me stuff like that! You 
don’t know her, I tell you. She was crazy with fright, 
my poor girl, and when you brought the weight of your 
infernal purpose against her, she gave way—loving me 
in her heart all the time.” He struck his doubled fist 
into his palm with Rhodes’ own gesture. “Except for 
this string of devilish accidents, she would be my wife 
this morning.” 
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“Possibly. But not for love; no more than she is 
mine for love.” 

“You lie!’’ said Quincey, deliberately, the veins swell- 
ing in his forehead and his voice but a hoarse thread 
of itself. “Veronica loved me until you came between 
us; she loves me now in her heart. I'd stake my life 
her pillow is wet with tears for me this moment.” 

Rhodes was pacing the space between the table and 
the wall, back and forth monotonously, and if he felt 
pain or anger he gave no sign of either; he wore the as- 
pect of a man whose thoughts are turned inward in a 
concentration so intense as to exclude emotion. He 
paused at the next turn and stood looking down upon 
his son, their two faces so much alike in form and col- 
oring, so widely dissimilar in expression, as to suggest 
irresistibly the two extremes of fire and ashes. Outside 
the flat lands were quickening from gray to green, but 
within a pallid twilight still held its own, and a brood- 
ing stillness filled the house. 

“T am sorry at this moment,’ Rhodes began, with 
level-voiced inconsequence, and Quincey swung quickly 
toward him—‘I am sorry I did not make a lawyer of 
you, Quincey, instead of a business man. There is 
something wonderfully sustaining in the cold strength 
of abstract law. In times like this a man runs up 
against its ultimate with pretty much the same feeling 
he’d have if he were floundering in a quicksand and some 
one reached him an iron bar. We may reach a solution 
yet, my son—” 

“Don’t call me that again!’’ Quincey cut brusquely 
in. “I'll listen if you like, but as man to man... .” 

The same slight spasm of brow and nostril that had 
betrayed him before betrayed Rhodes’ pain now. 

“Very well; as man to man, then. If I have wronged 
you, Iwillrightit. If I have robbed you of this woman, 
I will make restitution. I married her to-night just as 
I would have pulled her out of the river to save her 
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life, and with no more thought of passion. And, strip 
the thing of the vicarious sentiment and emotion that 
hangs about the mere act of marriage, what does my 
act amount to but that I have assumed a sort of legal 
guardianship of this girl for her own protection? She 
will live in my house and bear my name and spend my 
money instead of her aunt’s, and, please God, I shall 
honor and comfort her as I swore to do two hours 
ago—”’ 

“You swore to another clause of that same oath, 
since you speak of oaths,” Quincey reminded him, with 
tense bitterness. 

“T did; Iswore to love her. But there are other sorts 
of love, lad, than love of the body. I read that oath to 
mean cherish, protect—insure her happiness as far as I 
could; and if to insure it means to give her to you as 
your wife, why not?” 

Quincey started up with a smothered curse. 

“Are you mad—mad?”’ he stammered. 
_ “No. I am giving reason a show, that is all. You 

have said to-night, over and over, that I had robbed you 
of this woman. Very well; I give her back to you, and, | 
so far as any word or glance or thought of mine could 
unfit her, she is as fit to be your wife as she ever was. 
True, I courted her, but it was her ambition I wooed; 
I tempted her cupidity, not her virtue. I dangled Mont- 
fort and all that I could give her before her eyes, as I 
might have enticed a baby to come to me with a rattle, 
and I swear to you that, in any sense at which you would 
have a right to cavil, I have never laid a finger on her. 
As you doubtless know, her personal fastidiousness is 
a wall of brass to decent men.” 

Quincey did not speak, and, after a brief pause for 
thought, Rhodes resumed: 

“What I propose is this: In twelve months from to- 
night, if you are still convinced that you love Veronica, 
and wish to make her your wife, and if she tells me with 
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her own lips that she wishes me to free her, I will do 
so absolutely; and if you can win her then, take her.” 

They hung eye to eye for a long minute, Rhodes’ firm 
face unaltered except for a deep glow of tenderness that 
gradually suffused his eyes as they rested on his son; 
but a bitter sneer darkened the other’s face, his burn- 
ing gaze dropped. 

“ How cursed sure you are!’ he muttered, bitterly. 

“Sure? Sure of what?” 

“Sure that you have but to lift your hand to call 
her to your bosom,’’ Quincey responded, sullenly, and 
Rhodes swung hotly round upon him. 

“Ts that the interpretation you put upon my words? 
Then, before Heaven, I swear she shall not love me if 
she would!’ He struck the table with angry vehemence. 
“Ts that enough? I swear it! If there is a sign of 
danger, I will leave her. ‘Call her to my bosom!’ You 
gallous young ass! I would as soon call a painted bird 
of paradise to my bosom for a wife. I would leave her 
now — yes, walk out at that door to-night without a 
backward thought, much less desire, and never see her 
again while life endures, except that the oath I took 
before God’s altar there to-night binds me to protect 
her, and to leave her now would be to ruin her.”’ 

“Will you swear?” 

“JT have sworn—” 

A streak of color rose to Quincey’s cheek; his fine, 
frank face was darkened by a sinister shadow, and his 
eyes, as he met his father’s, were shamed and hard. 
Only once or twice in his life Rhodes had seen that 
shadowy resemblance to his mother darken his face, 
and he saw it now with a sharp contraction of his heart. 

“T mean in writing,” he said, his voice shaking with 
hard eagerness. 

Rhodes made a curt gesture of assent, and, crossing 
to his desk, seated himself; after a pause for thought, 
he wrote rapidly for five minutes, 
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“T have inserted a condition, since you have seen fit 
to bind me by a written oath,” he said, without looking 
up. ‘“ You are to spend the next six months abroad.” 
He turned in his chair to face Quincey. ‘Take the 
Liverpool end of the cotton if you care to. I can man- 
age here with an agent, I dare say.” 

“T will accept the condition. We can settle the busi- 
ness details by letter.” 

Rhodes bent a keen, inquiring glance upon him. 
“You mean—”’ 

“T mean I will take nothing from you in future but 
what I earn.” 

“As you like.” 

In ten minutes the brief instrument was drawn up 
in duplicate, and both had signed it with quiet, matter- 
of-fact precision. Quincey placed his copy in his note- 
case, and Rhodes snapped his into the oblivion of a 
secret compartment in his desk, and as he rose and 
faced his son there was upon both faces the conscious- 
ness that the crucial moment of the situation had ar- 
rived—the instant of transition from feeling to fact, 
when the stimulus of emotion leaves one and the mental 
lungs collapse in the dead air of common life, and the 
full emptiness of loss has had time to fill the con- 
sciousness like a vacuum. 

Quincey looked about for his hat. “I must be off if . 
I am to make the 5.40 east,’’ he said, and paused, with 
a trace of formal stiffness, as his hand was about to 
touch the button of the bell. 

Rhodes set his lips as he noted the seemingly un- 
conscious act. So far already he had drifted from him 
that he would not give an order in his house. “ Will 
you order the trap?’ he said to Quincey, over his 
shoulder. ‘“I—’ He paused’ imperceptibly as a spasm 
of jealousy shot across his son’s face forestalling his 
own next words. For a moment Rhodes thought of 
subterfuge, but rejected it. The situation had got to 
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be faced sooner or later. “I must let Veronica know, 
and give some orders before I go,” he finished, firmly. 

“Just a moment—” 

Rhodes turned eagerly back, but the rising hope 
dropped like a stone as he saw Quincey’s face. “Is 
Veronica to know of this?” 

“No. It is absolutely between us.” 

Rhodes swung curtly away, and as his step died away 
in the direction of the servants’ quarters Quincey turned 
to the terrace with a half-formed, fiercely repudiated 
thought of escape—escape from the sound of his father’s 
step along the corridor overhead, from the vision of his 
father’s form entering that quiet room, bending over the 
pillow. He paced restlessly back and forth for a couple 
of minutes, and then found himself back in the library, 
listening with bursting heart and aching brain for a 
sound above. It came presently. Rhodes’ step passed 
along the corridor, and the man listening dug his nails 
into his hands in an effort not to hear what every drop 
of blood in his body was listening for. The steps grew 
lighter as they neared the door, paused, waited, re- 
treated; and a minute later Rhodes entered and caught 
the listening look still in his son’s eyes. 

With sudden passion he flung an arm about his 
shoulders and drew him to him, holding him in a hard 
embrace, and for a second the two strong hearts beat 
against each other. 

“Lad—”’ Rhodes began, impetuously; but the other 
man took him coldly up. 

“The trap is here; we'd best be getting off.” 


IV 
A GARDEN EASTWARD IN EDEN 


ONTFORT had stood closed and empty during 
the swooning heat of the midsummer months, as 
lonely and unapproachable as a pile of volcanic rocks 
topping an uncharted island, in the midst of its cotton 
lands that spread about it like a waveless sea, turning 
the impassive stare of its marble terraces to the excursion 
boats on the river, where the passengers crowded to the 
rail to catch a glimpse of the old house that had been a 
landmark up and down the river for a hundred years, 
and that had now a fresher interest as the background 
for Wallace Rhodes’ mad midnight marriage to his son’s 
fiancée. 

On the land side, also, curious eyes took toll at closer 
range of its long rows of shuttered windows; for Issy, 
this summer, for some sufficient reason, no doubt had 
chosen the old Tantallon road for her evening drive, 
some bolder spirits even prolonging their outing through 
the avenue itself. But not even the eyes of the occupants 
of those easy-rolling family phaetons, spectacled with the 
wisdom of experience of generations of Rhodeses and 
Bowdres though they might be, could wring from the 
uncompromising reticence of the old house anything to 
add to the suave assurances of Rhodes’ old butler: 
“Mr. Wallace dun gorn abroad to furrin parts and tuk 
Miss V’ronica with him; and Mr. Quincey, he dun tuk 
holt of th’ Liverpool end of the cotton.”’ 

So Issy had been fain to content herself for four long 
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months with the cud of her sweet and bitter fancy 
only. 

But the delta has faith in the immutability of one or 
two things, and chief among these is cotton, and with the 
coming of the cotton season Issaquena plucked up heart 
of grace. A man might go mad about a woman—stark, 
staring crazy about a girl young enough to be his 
daughter—he might, conceivably, cut loose from every 
standard of his life, and fly in the face of shocked and 
outraged society, but no delta man, born and bred in 
the cotton country, however stark and staring his in- 
fatuation for Veronica Bowdre, is going to forget when 
cotton-picking time comes round. 

And the sapiency of Issaquena’s reasoning had been 
promptly made manifest, for, with the coming of the 
mezzo-spring that ushers in the cotton season, Montfort 
had shaken off its midsummer lethargy, and in its own 
stern way gave signs that life-blood flowed again in its 
veins and thought and action vivified it. 

It was still early in the morning, so early that the 
bands of shadows alternating with dusty sunshine in the 
avenue had not lost their blueness, but already the win- 
dows on the river side of the house were flung wide and 
the river wind marched in and out at its pleasure, 
traversing the long-closed drawing-room curiously and 
bellying out the curtains so that the terrace could be 
seen; and a very much humanized and regenerated 
terrace it showed itself to be. The grim austerities of 
its time-stained marble were softened by a jungle of 
plants fringing the low balustrade, and hydrangeas 
showered the steps leading down to the bluff with rosy 
snow. The slippery magnificence of its marble pave- 
ment had been decorously chastened by rugs, and across 
one end, where a group of dwarf magnolias made a 
background of rich green, a table was laid for two under 
a flippant rose-and-white-striped awning that fluttered 
blithely in the breeze; couches and lounging-chairs were 
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scattered comfortably about, and upon a giddy little 
bamboo table, the like of which that terrace had surely 
not beheld for a quarter of a century at least, a woman’s 
work-basket stood open, with a slim gold thimble poised 
upon a needle stuck lancelike in the cushion. The 
table was spread with melons and coffee, but the coffee 
was growing cold and the melons warm, and Manuel’s 
glances from the window of the breakfast-room at the 
far end were becoming haggard with anxiety when the 
tap of a woman’s heels sounded within, and Veronica 
stepped through the window upon the terrace. It was 
the same window, by some whimsey of fate, through 
which she had passed that night four months before; 
but no faintest memory shadowed the serenity of her 
face as she came forward, nor was the blue-eyed autumn 
morning more crisply fresh as to externals nor, seeming- 
ly, more brightly elate of mood than she. From the 
tips of her chic suéde shoes to the topmost wave of her 
black hair, that had a lustre like a black tulip’s leaf, 
she was the ultimate expression of an exquisite fitness 
with her surroundings. Her white morning-dress was 
as simple as a dress could be, but it said the last word 
of trig perfection in cut and texture, betraying in every 
detail the masterly unconsciousness of the woman whose 
clothes are as thoroughly a part of herself as though 
they had been evolved from her individual aura. Ve- 
ronica could no more have worn a color or a style out 
of harmony with herself than a cape-jasmine could—or 
would if it could—introduce a garish poppy leaf among 
its own creamy petals. It was her grace of consistency 
—the sense of a finished, completed personality envel- 
oping Veronica like an elastic atmosphere that was at 
once the despair and the enigma of her to other women. 
She fitted the lovely shell,of her own personality so 
easily; one felt so comfortably sure that she was liv- 
ing herself as herself, not striving to increase her own 
pressure or raise her own altitude, but quite content 
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with the gauge that nature had set for her. There was 
none of the uneasy feeling certain of our friends inspire 
in us lest in some moment of moral expansion, they 
split down their spiritual backs and stand in their naked 
souls before our shrinking eyes. No such dread ever 
assailed any one where Veronica was concerned; to 
know her was to be comfortably sure that if ever in any 
spiritual crisis Veronica’s soul should be hurried forth to 
the blatant gaze of men, it would come forth with sweet, 
apologetic grace, muffled to its little ears in the daintiest 
of négligées. 

She glanced about her as she came forward with the 
quiet, comprehensive glance of the born home-maker. 
She noted the arrangement of the table, and, touching 
the bell beside her plate, ordered fresh coffee and melons, 
and, meantime, fetched her scissors and clipped a bunch 
of rose-colored oleanders for the table. 

As she passed to and fro her eyes wandered frequently 
to the river, a glance without memory from eyes as 
radiantly blue as the low sky that seemed to. begin to 
grow blue in the air just above the olive-green line of 
the swamps across the river. She selected a blossom, 
placed it in her hair, and looked about for a substitute 
for a mirror—compromised finally with the bowl of a 
spoon, but laid it aside with a little grimace at her 
own lackadaisical visage, and then looked thoughtfully 
across at the bowl of flowers, hesitated, finally selected 
a particularly fine blossom, and laid it, with a slight 
flush, upon the plate opposite her own. As she re- 
sumed her seat Rhodes’ step sounded upon the stairs 
within. He reached the hall, and Veronica looked at 
the flower with the flush on her cheek growing deeper. 
Rhodes crossed the hall with a couple of strides, and 
still the flower lay smiling demurely on his plate. A 
dimple flickered on Veronica’s cheek; she looked ner- 
vously to the door through which he must pass and back 
to the flower, drew a tense breath, and, as his foot 
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touched the threshold of the door within, snatched it 
up in a panic, and was calmly adjusting it in her belt 
when Rhodes stepped upon the terrace. 

“Good-morning,’’ said Rhodes, unsuspectingly, feel- 
ing in his pocket for the key to the mail-bag as he came 
forward, and Veronica, still busy with the flower, smiled 
him a gay good-morning. Rhodes sorted the letters 
rapidly. 

“There are none for you and only the usual ruck for 
me,” he announced; but he ran them over a second 
time with the suspiciousness of a man accustomed to 
the elusiveness of documentary matter. But no, the let- 
ters answered the roll-call with reproachful honesty; 
and as he laid the package beside his plate, Veronica’s 
quick eyes detected a slightly rigid movement of his 
lips that told her a sigh had been suppressed. 

“How charming that flower in your hair is!’ He 
helped himself to one as he spoke. “The flowers are 
taking their last fling for a bit, aren’t they?” 

Rhodes placed the flower in his buttonhole with os- 
tentatious care, a slight smile showing about his lips 
that broadened as he raised his eyes to Veronica’s, 
challenging her criticism of his dandyism with gay de- 
fiance. He was clad from head to foot in speckless 
white linen, that contrasted admirably with his fine 
head lightly dusted with gray. The touch of color in 
his buttonhole indisputably added to the effect of his 
grave, dark beauty and smiling eyes—gray, too, the gray 
that hardens more easily than it melts, and turns black 
in anger and violet in love; but Veronica’s glance seemed 
to concern itself, not with the flower nor Rhodes’ un- 
questionable good looks, but, oddly enough, with the 
clothes he wore. 

“The white needed a bit of color,” she murmured, 
absently, letting her eyes skim over Rhodes with a 
brief summary in which was a trace of relief. “ Coffee, 
Manuel. Get Mr. Rhodes a fresh melon,” 
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Rhodes growled a smiling protest in which the words 
“damned with faint praise’ were audible. 

“You are distinctly an ungrateful young woman, 
Veronica,” he pursued, when Manuel had given him 
his melon and left them. “All the time I was pea- 
cocking before the mirror this morning I was unself- 
ishly reflecting that these clothes brought me at least 
ten years nearer the mark for your vis-a-vis, and the 
flower scores off another five, at the lowest estimate, 
eh?” 

Veronica sent him a demurely rallying glance under 
her lashes. 

“Vanity should fast at breakfast, else I might be 
tempted to say that for once unselfishness has met a 
not usual reward.”’ 

“ Ah ha!’ cried Rhodes, with a laugh. ‘Too oblique 
to be entirely effective, but I'll make it do”; and added, 
unexpectedly, “I’ll keep the whole blamed lot after that, 
I think, even if I have to mortgage the cotton crop to 
pay for them!” 

“Pay?” Veronica looked a trifle discomfited and a 
trifle amused, and a bit rosy and guilty as well. “Why, 
I—I mean— What do you mean by pay?” 

“ As far as I know what I mean myself, I mean these 
clothes,’ Rhodes said, laughingly, as he rose and came 
round for his coffee, bringing Veronica her plate. “It 
appears to be an occult transaction of some sort. I 
haven’t ordered anything here. I got what I needed 
when we were in London, six weeks ago; but I found a 
lot of packages from Belknap’s in my dressing-room, 
and I was so amused at the fellow’s gall, sending me six 
suits of white linen in October and shirts and ties fit 
for some young buck going banquette-calling, that I 
put these on, but of course I shall return the others. 
Will you see that Haynes takes them int’ 

—“T certainly will not!’’ cried Veronica, flushed and 
laughing, vibrating between amusement and chagrin. 
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“Please, please don’t send them back! Anne Faulkner 
would get to know—she’d find out some way in spite of 
the world!” 

Rhodes laid down his knife and fork. “This is grow- 
ing very interesting, indeed. Belknap and all this finery, 
and now Mrs. Faulkner, and—you! Am I to be let into 
the conspiracy or not?” 

Veronica’s laughter was a bit nervous, and a rush of 
color almost defeated her tone of careless explanation. 

“I—er—I forgot to tell you. Iwas in town yesterday 
with Anne Faulkner, and we did some shopping, and 
I—why, I ordered Belknap to send out those.” 

“ How dear of you!” cried Rhodes, hastily adjusting 
himself to the altered aspect of the matter, vexedly 
conscious, meantime, that a streak of color had sprung 
to his own cheek. “Of course I shall keep them. I— 
er—I really need them badly, now I think of it. These 
are no end comfortable, and as summer seems disposed 
to linger—”’ 

Veronica broke into one of her rare laughs. Rhodes 
could count the times almost that he had seen her break 
thus into spontaneous laughter, and he watched her with 
eyes that suppressedly spoke his pleasure. The polished 
nullity of her social bearing vexed him with its arti- 
ficiality, and her frank bursts of merriment, that were 
beginning to come oftener when she was alone with him, 
revealing all sorts of unexpected girlish crudities and ig- 
norances and sweetnesses, delighted him. She laughed 
now, her face hidden in her hands and the flower tum- 
bling from her hair among the teacups. 

“Don’t, Wallace! Please don’t try to think of any- 
thing more to say! It is so perfectly absurd! Of course 
I know how mad you must think me, but’’—she raised 
her face, sparkling with laughter — “I just simply 
couldn’t help it.” 

“ How did you come to think of it?” Rhodes inquired, 
with an irrepressible smile. “I’m awfully glad you did, 
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you know. You’ve no idea what you've gotten yourself 
into! It’s dangerous to display ability around a busy 
man, I mean to invest you with all sorts of duties 
hereafter.” 

“Why ’—Veronica crumbled her bread nervously, not 
meeting Rhodes’ eyes—‘“ I met Anne Faulkner in town, 
and we did some shopping— But I believe I told you 
that? Well— You know Anne, don’t you, and the 
way she has of looking you through and through, and 
then calmly telling you what she saw going on inside of 
you? Did she ever—” 

“Look me through and through? Times without 
number. I always try to stop my wheels when she’s 
about. But tell me about it?” A faint glimmer of the 
possible situation was beginning to dawn upon him as 
Veronica still managed to evade his eyes, busying herself 
with the things on the tray. “Did Anne suggest that 
I was getting old and shabby, and needed to be done 
over to go alongside of my lovely young wife?” he 
added, lightly, to help her out. 

Veronica paled a little at the last word, but her voice 
was admirably under control, and she kept the humor- 
ous side of the incident dexterously uppermost, spite of 
her agitation and her lashes, that seemed suddenly to 
have become lead. 

“N-o, it was not that. The idea! But she was buy- 
ing her—Mr. Faulkner some things, and she said she 
always bought Jack’s things, and that he liked them 
better than the ones he selected for himself; and then 
she looked at me, and—why, of course I couldn’t let 
Anne say things like that to me, and so I—I said—’”’ 
Laughter came again, and Rhodes joined her heartily, 
but his mind was beginning to glow with hidden anger; 
he saw so well the cruel little trap set for the girl, the 
hidden motive—none too well hidden, either, for Ve- 
ronica’s clear vision, it seemed—and he looked at her 
as she sat laughing and crumbling her bread, with ad- 
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miration for her gallant little ruse that had saved the 
situation for her, mingled with remorseful anxiety as he 
foresaw its inevitable recurrence. 

“You told her—?” he suggested, keeping the steady 
kindness of his smile upon her. 

“Why, of course I told her! I told her that you had 
never been really well dressed until I took you in hand, 
and then I ordered all those things sent out,’”’ she con- 
cluded, amid Rhodes’ peal of laughter. 

“Good! I promise you to walk slowly along Main 
Street, so that Jack Faulkner and the whole town may 
see what your dictatorship has done for me!” 

He stood with his letters in his hand ready to go, 
smiling down upon Veronica with the smile she had 
grown to know so well—as well as she knew the grave, 
impersonal sweetness of his glance that said as plainly 
as man’s eyes had ever said it to her that it delighted to 
rest upon her, that no tint or curve, no smallest grace or 
witchery escaped it, said it frankly, generously, and said 
no more, 

“By the way” (they were walking toward the en- 
trance, where the trap was waiting to take Rhodes to 
town, his tone resolutely striking the impersonal note 
expected to conduct them safely away from the neigh- 
borhood of the dangerous minute of confidence at 
breakfast—a minute that had impinged a little too 
closely for safety upon the sensitive, inner lining that lay 
just beneath the surface of their amorphous relation- 
ship), “by the way, isn’t this the day McNutt was to 
come out to go over your plans for altering the house 
and give us a final estimate?” 

“He came yesterday in a most marvellous mauve tie 
with beetles on it—”’ 

“Belknap’s!”” Rhodes interpolated, with a grin, but 
Veronica ignored him. “What did he say about the 
plans ?”’ 

“He said he remembered going to school with me 
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at Miss Mitzie Pynchon’s, and my ‘handwrite’ hadn’t 
changed very much—”’ 

“ Darn his impudence!’’ murmured Rhodes, sotto voce. 

“How unkind of you! He was delightful. He said 
I had ‘elegant taste, but he reckoned he’d better talk 
over the practical part with Mr. Rhodes,’” 

“You're sure I’m not imposing on you, putting all 
this in your hands?” 

“Don’t dream that you are going to be allowed to 
sneak out of anything, Wallace! Imposing?’ She 
ran a flute scale of incredulous protest. “It has been 
the dream of my life to do Montfort over. Wait until 
you are surrounded by my ‘elegant’ taste! Did I tell 
you he said, ‘Nobody but ’er reg’lar high-flyer could ’av 
drawed them plans’?’’ She glanced at Rhodes along 
the side of her nose. ‘What we call the real thing, 
eh?” 

“T don’t mind being snubbed by a ‘high-flyer,’” 
Rhodes smiled. ‘Do you know you have all sorts 
of delightfully unexpected gifts?’ and added, without 
quite seeing where the end of his sentence was going 
to land him, “But I never should have supposed that 
home-building was your métier?”’ 

“N-o?” inquired Veronica, with serenely inquisitive 
lashes turned upon him. 

Rhodes made a hurried attempt to unpack the mean- 
ings that he divined to be crammed into those two let- 
ters; but as Veronica continued to hold him inexorably 
in focus, he decided upon an improvisation that in a 
witness he would, undoubtedly, have sternly frowned 
down as a flagrant attempt to evade the question. 

“It is so banal to attempt to explain to others what 
they really mean to us,” he said, at last. “Let me 
tell you instead that this gift—talent—genius of yours 
means more to me in a woman than any other. You 
will let me say that?” 

“Yes, you may say that,” she said, gently, and kept 
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her hand between her face and him, tucking in the 
flower as she walked on at his side. 

“ve a moment before the trap comes round; sup- 
pose you show me your plans, and let me go over the 
estimates with you?” 

Rhodes was conscious of an admonitory twinge some- 
where within himself; but not able just at the moment 
to perceive a reason why he should not take an inter- 
est in the alterations of his own house, he entered the 
library with Veronica. He was still trying to trace that 
tricksy throb of warning “that never spake before’’ to 
its source, when Veronica laid the pile of loose sheets 
before him on the desk. Rhodes gave a low whistle of 
dismay. 

“Hadn’t you better start me off?’ he asked, with a 
smile, drawing her a seat at his side, noting with triumph, 
as he did so, that he had squelched that carping critic 
within himself. 

The plans were in part written and in part drawn, 
and Veronica proceeded to unravel them by the aid of 
verbal addenda and a soft lead-pencil, with which she 
elucidated anything that seemed a bit uncertain in its 
own mind and disposed to sneak into the background 
with a heavy black line under it that brought it for- 
ward with a run. But even the trenchant emphasis of 
those black lines was not sufficiently effective when the - 
really tough bits were reached, and Veronica’s brows 
and eyelashes had to be enlisted as subsidiary ex- 
planatives, brows raised tensely over lovely eyes that 
sought Rhodes’ at every other word to make sure, with 
a particularly heavy black line under it, he got her 
meaning, even if she was a bit in doubt of it herself, 
and lashes half furled over sweetly inquiring eyes that 
alternately coaxed and bullied him into agreement with 
propositions he had not heard, and suavely browbeat him 
back into subjection when he displayed a disposition to 
go into anything, and became tensely interrogative and 
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slightly pitying when he hung fire among colors and 
shades in the details of the decorations; and, after 
wringing a blanket-agreement covering every item from 
the index to the end from him, melted into bewitching 
submissiveness, and waited with pensive lashes on her 
cheeks and suspended pencil to note his suggestions as 
to what “we’’ had better do. 

Rhodes leaned upon the desk beside her, giving the 
bare edges of his mind to the work outspread before 
him, the deep body of his thoughts meantime divided 
between the woman at his side and a restless self- 
analysis that harried his own motive in thus lingering 
at her side. 

Veronica was engrossed by a column of figures she 
was adding, making deep, incisive dots beside each 
one, and writing the one she was to carry on a separate 
sheet, and holding her finger on it by way of further 
precaution, with her lip under her teeth and her eyes a 
line of intent blue under her lashes. 

“These are very clever,” said Rhodes, rousing him- 
self, ‘and practicable, too, I think. How admirably 
you have caught the spirit of the old house! ... You 
have crept into Montfort’s heart, someway. I could not 
have believed my stern old house would lend itself to 
such frippery!”” he added, with a thoughtful laugh. 

Veronica turned her eyes upon him. “If you do not 
like it—” 

“My dear child, I do like it, and so does Montfort!” 
with a smile. “It was only that Montfort and I have 
grown old and bitter and lonely together, and for a 
minute I believe I felt a little forsaken,’’ he said, slowly, 
looking absently ahead of him for a minute before he 
made a sudden dash back to cover and plunged into 
the safe platitudes of the practical. ‘Lend me the 
pencil a minute, and I’ll see what the total is.” 

“Why, this is the total!” Veronica resigned the 
pencil with a small, worried sigh. “But I can’t think 
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what is the matter with it. I’ve added it a dozen times, 
and every time it comes something different.” 

“Figures have that way,” Rhodes murmured, with 
grave mendacity. “Do you know, Veronica, you are 
not in the least extravagant—”’ 

Veronica whirled upon him with imperative eye- 
brows and accusing eyes. “Did you think I was ex- 
travagant?’’ she demanded. 

Rhodes temporized. “Well, you know, you were 
always such a magnificent grande dame, with such gor- 
geous clothes and ways, and such crushing eyelashes! 
What was a man to think, I'd like to know?” he ended, 
defensively. 

“Aunt Paul bought my clothes—as an investment.” 
The first tinge of bitterness he had ever heard from her 
marred her voice as she spoke. “And she thought them 
well worth the money, I assure you—and so did I!” 
She ended with a dry little laugh. “But my eyelashes, 
and my ‘ways’! What perfectly insane things men— 
quite sensible men about other things, you know—think 
about girls! Did you really think a person could wear 
artificial eyelashes, Wallace?” A tinge of pity invaded 
her tone. “And how on earth did you think they got 
them to stick on? Will you please to be so kind’’—she 
leaned toward Rhodes, who looked into the eyes in- 
stead of at the lashes she was offering him for his in- 
spection—‘‘as to look and see—”’ 

“TI will look,’ said Rhodes, invidiously. 

“And see,” repeated Veronica, with indignant em- 
phasis, “that they are my very, very growing own!” 

Rhodes looked a bit closer. 

“ Now are you satisfied ?” 

“Not altogether.” 

“What! Why... ? What else did you suspect me 
of, pray? Rouge. .. ?” She rubbed her soft, dark 
cheek vigorously, and held out her palm in triumphant 
refutation. ‘ There!’’ 
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Rhodes interposed an objection in a slightly wounded 
tone that had something to do with “unworthy sus- 


picions.”’ 

“Unworthy of whom?” Veronica inquired, wither- 
ingly. “I’m sure a person—any person—who would 
sit down and meanly invent artificial eyelashes—! And 


my ‘ways’! Ways, if you please! Did you suppose 
my ways came packed between tissue-paper, like my 
gowns?” 

“T didn’t know,” murmured Rhodes. But the light- 
ness of his tone was a little forced, and it required an 
effort to keep the shade of gravity beneath it from work- 
ing upward to the surface in glance and voice as he 
went on: “ You see, in those days, the days of the ways 
and the eyelashes— Yes, I know you have! But they 
are not the same ones, are they? Very well, I’ll pass the 
eyelashes! What I am trying to say is that since you 
have been—been with me, I have learned several things 
that you used not to let me know.” 

“But you confess you thought all those horrible 
things?” Veronica’s lightness was more successful than 
Rhodes’ as she indited him with a sweep of the lashes 
that he had maligned. “Not that it matters in the 
least what you thought.’’ She was becoming suave 
again. “Not in the least, of course, but— Will you 
hand me that pencil, please?’ Her tone was stately. 
“T intend to keep a list of all the things you thought 
I was, and prove to you one by one that I’m not 
them.” 

Rhodes put the pencil in his pocket. 

“Oh, very well, I can remember perfectly.. I will 
keep the list in my head. First’”—she checked off 
the items on her fingers—“ you did not suppose I could 
arrange a house; that meant unwomanliness—” 

“Pardon,” said Rhodes, “ I—’’ 

“Second”—she added her middle finger to the score 
-—“second, I was extravagant—extravagant with Aunt 
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Paul Bowdre! And, third—’’ The ring finger took its 
place in the tally-sheet, but here Rhodes plucked up 
spirit to interpose. 

“T object,” he said, firmly, and, taking possession of 
the slim, accusing hand, separated the finger that wore 
his ring from the rest and held it before her eyes—‘“‘I 
object, if the court please. That finger is mine; it 
cannot be made.a witness against me!”’ 

His tone, his touch, and, more than either, the unex- 
pected and, it must be confessed, unfair turn he had 
given the jesting talk threatened Veronica’s poise for a 
second. They were approaching the danger-line of 
feeling again, and as Rhodes looked deeply into her 
eyes, that for once he caught off their guard, he sur- 
prised a something in them that had eluded him per- 
sistently heretofore and even now refused to be trans- 
lated. A question, was it? Pride—reproach? Could 
it be reproach? His heart contracted sharply and he 
bent toward her impetuously, unconsciously tightening 
his clasp on her hand in his effort to choke back the 
words on his lips. For what could a man say—but one 
thing—to a look like that in a woman’s eyes? But the 
moment passed; Veronica found herself; her hand slid 
casually from Rhodes’ with a movement that glided 
easily into the gesture with which she drew the plans 
again before them. 

“TIT am glad you like these,” she said, in the fluty — 
voice Rhodes hated; ‘“‘the house is going to be quite 
lovely, and as soon as it’s done we'll ask Peggy to come, 
shall we not, and bring the babies? I call her Peggy, 
too, do I?” 

“Sure! Every one who loves her calls her Peggy.’ 

“Do you suppose your sister will—er—will fancy my 
type of woman, Wallace?” 

Veronica was drawing a pygmy on the margin with a 
fascinating, crooked leer, like a man who had courted 
her years ago. ; 
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“Yes,” said Rhodes, with a peremptory decision that 
suggested that he had expected the question and been 
lying in wait with his answer. 

Veronica added a pair of winged ears to her pygmy 
that gave him the air of an asinine cherub. She was a 
little long with her next words. 

“T mean—I wonder—’”’ 

“Tf you will like her? You would, you know.” 

“What is she like, really?” 

“Like me,” smiled Rhodes. “Peggy is my feminine 
gender.” 

Veronica confided to her pygmy with soft impertinence 
that she quite understood—oh yes, quite!—but that she 
would hear what Peggy had to say about being other 
peoples’ feminine gender, and would he please go on? 
Which Rhodes did. 

“What I meant is, my sister is closer and dearer to 
me—more heart of my heart, you know—than any 
other being on earth except my son.’’ The last words 
left his lips upon a suspended breath that just missed 
being a sigh. “ You know what Quince and I are like; 
can’t you deduce Peggy from us?” 

Veronica did not reply; she was hesitating between 
giving a final quirk to her pygmy’s leer that would decide 
the question of his angelic or asinine proclivities, with 
her face bent low, and Rhodes did not notice that the 
color had slipped from her cheeks. 

“Where shall we put Peggy and her camp?” he asked, 
pulling the plans to him and running his pencil along 
the upper floor. “Her impedimenta is something awful, 
you know; and she’ll need a nursery, of course. Here 
are my rooms and Quincey’s on the river side, yours on 
the east—- How would that long south wing do? 
Plenty of room there.” 

“Don’t you think the east rooms cosier for the winter 
—for the children?” 

“But they are your own rooms,” he demurred, and 
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suddenly fixed Veronica with a keen, smiling glance. 
“Ah ha! I suspected—”’ 

Veronica raised her hand again, with finger ready to 
score against him, holding him, meantime, with eyes of 
smiling menace. 

“You ‘suspected’—what? That I was a selfish little 
cat with artificial eyelashes who’d be sure to keep the 
best rooms for herself—’’ 

“This is persecution!” protested Rhodes, energetically. 
“T suspected, madam—”’ 

Veronica’s eyes met his with a delicious laugh. ‘“ Wal- 
lace! How well you do it! This is our first squabble, 
is it not?” 

“T suspected, madam, that you meant to turn your- 
self out into some hole or corner and take those east 
chambers for guest-rooms, when you were so recklessly 
piling decorations on them a minute ago, but I mean to 
assert myself once and for all—” 

“You'd better not, ‘once and for all,’’”’ she advised 
him, gayly. ‘‘You’d better save some for next time. 
I’m going to need any quantity of asserting! ... And 
fancy me in a blue room, if you please!’’ 

“Madam, I insist—”’ 

“Sir, I have decided!” 

Their eyes met with a laugh, lingered on each other, 
grew graver, deepened, waited, and then Veronica’s 
dropped and Rhodes turned sharply aside to the win-— 
dow to look for the trap which had been at the door for 
a good thirty minutes and more. 

“It’s fine being home again, isn’t it?” said Rhodes, in- 
consequently, as he drew on his gloves. 

“ Delicious.” 

“Suppose you come for a bit of a drive—just down the 
avenue and back, eh?’ ‘4 

“Some other day, if you’ll ask me. I shall be busy 
presently with the men, you remember?’’ 

“Ah! But you’ll drive in for me this afternoon?” 
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“With pleasure.”’ 

She went with him to the steps to see him off, sent 
him a smile in return for his lifted hat, and stood watch- 
ing the trap spin on through the bands of sunlight and 
shade, with eyes that slowly gathered memories, until 
the autumn foliage showed through a prismatic mist of 
tears. 

Meantime, Rhodes drove on down the avenue, hearing 
all about him in the air the ghostly rustle of leaves de- 
taching themselves under the touch of last night’s frost, 
drifting downward upon his hat and shoulders like half- 
extinguished sparks. His mind was upon the details of 
the day ahead of him with a keen, wholesome zest that 
would have amazed himself had he paused to speculate 
upon it; but that was the very thing he did not do. For 
the time his energies were directed outward, and intro- 
spection met a dead wall of unresponsiveness. Often- 
times Nature rights her balance thus, and a protracted 
emotional strain will be followed by a period of coma 
that wraps the jaded nerves like a warm snow sleep. 
Such a period had overtaken Rhodes. He was, in 
truth, undergoing one of the deep, subtle changes that 
come to men in middle life after character has set like 
a steel casting. His love for his son, so far the one 
passion of a deep and fructuous nature, was the solid 
rock foundation to Rhodes’ character, and the shock of 
the breach between them had jarred him to the centre 
of his being, and in the subsidence that had followed 
that heartquake a slow, molecular change had set in—a 
shifting of affinities and repulsions that had set free 
elements hitherto unknown and unreckoned with by 
the man himself. 

Rhodes had planned his wedding journey as the initial 
step in a sequence of events that in the end would free 
Veronica and make his plan of restitution possible. For, 
incredible as his compact with his son may have ap- 

‘peared at a cursory glance, it had been in reality the 
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resultant from the two strongest forces in the man’s 
nature: the bent of his mind in logic, and his love for 
his son. And could Rhodes have bidden the forces he 
sought to dominate with high-handed coercion to 
“stand at gaze like Joshua’s moon in Ajalon,’”’ his solu- 
tion would have continued to stand him in hand. The 
law’s ultimate was no less its ultimate than it had been 
the night he signed his oath to Quincey. It was the 
mutable human element that had squirmed out of the 
syllogism. 

After a couple of months of leisurely drifting about 
he would suggest that Miss Pauline join them, and, hav- 
ing settled the two ladies comfortably at Paris or Vienna 
or London, or wherever they preferred, his own presence 
would in time, and inevitably, become a negligible factor 
in the situation, and finally, all in the law’s good time, 
he would cancel himself altogether, and put Veronica’s 
life into her own hands again—a fuller, freer, happier 
life, please God, than when she had trusted it to him. 

Thus had Rhodes outlined his course in those early 
days following his parting with his son, when the nether 
rocks of his nature were grinding upon each other and 
his life’s landscape was a tumbled heap of débris. 

But as the days went on Rhodes had gradually wakened 
to the fact that his horizon had widened to take in an- 
other’s life, and his viewpoint had automatically ad- 
justed itself to include Veronica; not the Veronica whose - 
step in a waltz he had known, but a woman who walked 
at his side with sweet serenity, announcing herself 
to the world with bewitching dignity as Mrs. Wallace 
Rhodes, and to himself, in a hundred unconscious, un- 
analyzable ways, as his wife. 

The two months that Rhodes had fixed as a limit to 
his strangest of wedding journeys sped by, but the 
psychological moment in which he was easily and nat- 
urally to suggest Miss Pauline’s joining them had not 
paused at his side. Instead of the gradual detachment 
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and final elimination of himself from the scene that had 
seemed so rational, so indisputably based upon solid 
precedent in common sense and law, he perceived, with 
dismay, countless threadlike tendrils of habit laying 
hold upon him on every side, attaching him to Veronica 
and her to him. The million intangibilities of daily 
intercourse, shooting out delicate slivers day by day into 
their common life, hardened into solid crystals and held 
him fast where he was. 

Every unconsidered word and act became a ligament 
that bound her to him with living tissue, in which blood 
ran and nerves tingled; every time either of them said 
“we” or “our’’ some subtle brain process struck inward 
and forged another link. And over and over Rhodes 
swept aside his cobweb manacles and shook himself free; 
insulated himself with a good, thick, non-conducting 
pad of common sense; laid down lines, not only for his 
conduct, but for his thoughts as well, along which he 
drove them willy-nilly; he forced himself to see him- 
self as Veronica’s guardian, escort, living letter of credit, 
anything except what every virile instinct in him 
shouted in his ear every time her hand touched him or 
her eyes met his—her husband. 

Meantime the two months had prolonged themselves 
to three, and finally to four, and each day that passed 
him by made the Paris or Vienna or London background 
—cushioned with ease though it might be, and draped 
and shaded and almost obscured with conventional pro- 
priety, as he had figured it out to himself—a more 
glaring incongruity, with Veronica in the foreground. 
Rhodes’ innate elegance of soul recoiled from the thought 
no less than his intrinsic honesty revolted at the in- 
justice to the woman he had sworn to cherish and 
protect. 

Besides all this, a perception had slowly grown upon 
him that Veronica herself was working out a solution, 
and he waited a sign from her. She had never spoken 
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of Quincey or of the past, but her reticence did not give 
the impression of ignoring either; on the contrary, in 
little wafts of meaning as delicate as a violet’s perfume, 
she made Rhodes aware, by an indefinable accent she 
laid upon the present, that the past was never absent 
from her mind. And as he studied her from day to 
day she seemed to him to be building a bridge from 
where they stood back to their old life, upon which they 
might presently cross back in safety. He watched its 
progress, not without a tinge of bitter humor, from the 
day she shot the arrow carrying the string in a reference 
that implied Quincey without naming him, to the day, 
near the end of their stay, when he had himself boldly 
crossed it and told her quietly that he had arranged for 
her to remain with friends in London, while he ran across 
to Quincey for a fortnight for a business talk and a 
short holiday in Paris. Veronica met him with cordial 
acquiescence, and, in the course of their perfectly com- 
monplace discussion of plans, it became clear to Rhodes 
that she had expected this; and she made it clear to 
him by the use of those attenuated italics, in whose 
use she was a past master (the infinite subtleness with 
which she did this recalled Harper’s analysis of her that 
night at Montfort), that her bridge would not, as yet, 
bear the strain of a meeting with Quincey. Rhodes had 
resented this for his son at the time with a flash of in- 
ward anger, but later he remembered it. 

It was upon the last night of the wretched fortnight 
he had spent with his son when Quincey’s restless 
misery of silence broke down, and he had asked Rhodes 
in a hard, shaken voice, that had yet an undertone of 
assurance, if he might send Veronica some bits of carv- 
ings, exquisite trifles he had picked up somewhere in 
the East. For a moment the two men looked each other 
silently in the eyes with all that had not been, could not 
be, touched upon in speech naked in their gaze. Rhodes 
had answered, with tender gravity: 
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““No, lad.” 

That was all upon the surface; but the incident had 
gauged each man’s position to the other. Upon 
Quincey’s part it was a dogged reiteration of his faith 
in Veronica’s love for him, and his belief that she looked 
for some sign of his love in return, as well as an assertion 
of his right to give her such. And, although Rhodes had 
bluntly resisted the assertion of the right, he had not 
denied its existence. They had parted on that, and to 
an onlooker nothing had been lacking in the close grip 
of their hands, the long, steadfast look. But to the man 
yearning over his boy with deep nature-love that beat 
down pride, everything had been lacking. And if in 
that instant Rhodes had been able to control his chok- 
ing breast, he would have laughed aloud in harsh de- 
rision at the niggardliness of fate that dared offer him 
a woman’s love for this that he had lost. 

It was after the wrench of that last parting with 
Quincey that his present numbness had set in. He 
could think of Quincey now, could speak of him, wrote 
to him and received letters from him, but all through a 
layer of cork and cotton-wool packing. He noted in the 
same detached, impersonal way Veronica’s perfect man- 
agement of the situation, the exquisite gradations of 
feeling by which her lover of yesterday had become 
“my husband’s son,” and her sweet, half-maternal, half- 
comradelike solicitude about all of Quincey’s belongings 
at Montfort. His horses and dogs, his rooms, and even 
his pet “nigger,” "Lexis, were her special care. 

And all through the period of a month or six weeks, 
while Montfort was being remodelled and decorated, this 
calm, Indian-summer mood lasted with Rhodes; by im- 
perceptible degrees the emptiness following the recoil 
of spent emotion merged into the warm quiescence of 
incubation. Nature, who never wastes herself nor 
pauses except to renew the effort more effectually, was 
busy with Rhodes in those days amid the pregnant 
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solitude of Montfort’s endless cotton lands, that bounded 
the exquisite isolation of his life with Veronica. 

The rich maturity of the season’s full fruition lay 
about him, and Rhodes fell into unconscious accord with 
nature’s purpose, and, like an idle instrument that re- 
sponds to a note struck upon another, the dumb chords in 
him thrilled an inarticulate response to that unsuspected 
charm of hers that meant more to him than anything 
else in a woman. 

He had fled from the solitude of two amid the life of 
hotels abroad upon the theory that in familiar surround- 
ings both he and Veronica would expand to fit their 
old environment, and, as their lives became individual 
again, they would each resume their independent inter- 
ests at home, stake off separate claims, so to speak, and 
see less of each other. And at first he had indisputably 
experienced a sense of ease and space; he had slipped 
into his old life as though it had been a house-coat, and, 
as perhaps was inevitable, with pretty much the same 
result. It is difficult to keep the thoughts in dress- 
clothes when one is in a house-coat, and, spite of reason 
and conscience and will, Rhodes’ thoughts hovered 
about the phase of his relation to the girl that he most 
persistently sought to ignore. 

The impact of other men’s thoughts, when those 
thoughts are very deeply and earnestly engaged with us . 
and our affairs, undoubtedly propels us along courses 
and toward decisions that we might never traverse if 
each one of us worked out his destiny along the lines of 
his absolute character, and almost from the first whiff 
of Issaquena’s steamy, rose-scented air Rhodes found 
himself under the silent sand-blast of an accepted condi- 
tion of things. He had seen himself reflected as “ Ve- 
ronica’s husband”’ in the eyés of every man who had 
shaken his hand since his return, and, if the position of 
provisional husband of an hypothecated wife was be- 
ginning to be untenable in Paris and Vienna, it may 
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easily be imagined it did not become more tenable among 
his old friends at home in the delta, men who interpreted 
marriage with a Scriptural frankness to mean one soul 
and one body, nor alone with Veronica amid the thrilling 
hush of nature’s adolescence in the almost unbroken 
solitude of their life at Montfort. 

Issaquena had extended a tentative cordiality only 
to the two returned—her attitude seemed to imply— 
fugitives; her amenities had been, thus far, casual in 
their nature, and though inclined to be philosophical in 
Rhodes’ case—men did such things, you know—it can- 
not be denied that the little town had been a bit dilatory 
in resuming official relations with Montfort. Everybody 
was waiting to see what everybody else “ was going to do 
about Veronica and Wallace Rhodes.”’ 

On an afternoon not long after the remodelling had 
been finished at Montfort, and a couple of days before 
Mrs. St. John’s visit, Rhodes closed his office door and 
glanced along the street with an air of expectancy he 
took some pains to sink into his ordinary manner as he 
perceived Colonel Dabney and Judge Harper coming 
across the street to meet him. 

“Waiting for your wife, Wallace?’’ Dabney inquired, 
with a trace of genial satire; and Rhodes conceded, with 
a slight flush, that he was. 

“Veronica usually drives in for me,’”’ he added, care- 
lessly—too carelessly, as it happened, for old Dabney 
began what he intended to be a series of private jocular 
winks between himself and Harper, but, perceiving that 
Rhodes had detected him, he decided to include him. 

“Lord, how I wish I was as plum crazy in love as you 
air, Wallace!’ he added, with an envious chuckle. 

“You're not taking me for a love-sick lad of twenty, 
Jim-John!’’ Rhodes protested, with a smile. ‘Come out 
to dinner, both of you, and let Veronica convert you!” 

The old man turned a speculative glance upon him 
from eyes still full of fire and disconcerting shrewdness 
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as he drawled, satirically: “It don’t get much below the 
skin when we’re twenty, Wallace, but when the sap’s 
in the roots—! But no, no, thank you, Wallace. I d’ 
want it on my conscience, when I come to face my 
Maker, that I ever got between a man and his honey- 
moon, knowingly.” 

“You always were a solid reasoner, Jim-John,’”’ said 
Harper, with reflective admiration. ‘“ Now, J was on 
the point of rushing in—”’ 

“Here’s Veronica!” Rhodes turned with relief to 
meet the pretty trap that came flashing toward them, 
the afterglow turning every scrap of metal about it to 
beaten gold, and burnishing Veronica’s black hair as she 
sat, tall and white, upon the driver’s seat. 

“T am trying to take Dabney and Harper out to din- 
ner with us,” Rhodes said to her, as she drew up at the 
banquette, “but they’ve all sorts of absurd qualms about 
honeymoons and stuff of that sort. Suppose you see 
what you can do?” 

“News from Quince lately?’ asked Harper, aside, as 
Dabney bantered Veronica, his hat lifted high with an 
urbanely stiffened elbow. 

“A cable Monday, and his usual letter to-day.” 

“No talk of returning, eh?” 

“He'll hardly be back before the season’s over.” 

“T suppose not. H’m, no, certainly not.” 

“T can’t do anything with the Colonel!’’ Veronica an- 
nounced, plaintively. “There was a time—”’ 

“That was before you changed your ten dimes for a 
dollar, child!’ he bantered her. ‘“Can’t have your cake 
and your penny, too—not in this world, anyhow.” He 
stuck to his refusal, and after a bit more talk Rhodes 
swung up beside Veronica, and the trap turned home- 
ward through the deep-blue dusk that had damped the 
fire of the sunset. 

“Why didn’t you make them come?” Rhodes in- 
quired, with a note of amusement in his voice, lifting 
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his hat to let the air rumple the hair on his brow like 
a pair of soft, cool hands. 

“T thought you were tired.’’ Veronica’s eyes skim- 
med his face, that looked lined and old. “Aren’t you, a 
little?” 

“A little.” 

“After your long, happy day at Piney?’ Her tone 
was very arch and provocative, and Rhodes brightened 
perceptibly under it. ‘Mr. Simmons must bea delight- 
ful person to spend the day with. Had you a great deal 
of fun?” 

“A great deal. I discharged Simmons first off, and 
my happiness would have been complete if I could have 
kicked him into the river. I’ve been wondering all 
day why I did not.” 

Veronica made a soft sound of regret and sympathy, 
with laughing eyes turned sideways upon Rhodes. 

“Such a little thing, too, just drowning Mr. Simmons! 
You should not have denied yourself. It all came of 
not taking me, as I suggested. If J had been along it 
would not have happened—I mean it would have hap- 
pened!” She laughed delightfully, and Rhodes joined her. 

“And had you lunch upon crackers and sorghum on 
top of a barrel at the plantation store,’’ he suggested, 
by way of extenuation. 

Veronica turned eyes of radiant compassion upon him. 
“Why, you poor, starved—”’ She flicked Diamond 
lightly. ‘Come, Diamond dear, let’s take him home 
to dinner!” 

The trap swayed forward to the horse’s lengthened 
stride, and as they rounded the curve into the long 
stretch of road parallel with the river the wind swept 
coldly down upon them, and Rhodes noticed, for the 
first time, that Veronica wore neither hat nor wrap. 
He glanced across her, looking for the wrap. 

“T haven’t any,” said Veronica, laughing with chat- 
tering teeth, “It doesn’t matter,”’ 
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“Of course it matters. It is much too cold for you.” 
Rhodes was still anxiously and vaguely prospecting for 
the wrap. “What can we do? This river wind is bit- 
ing. Stay; I can fend it off—so.’’ He turned slightly, 
and, laying his arm along the top of the seat, leaned 
toward Veronica, interposing his shoulders between her 
and the wind off the river. “Is that better?” 

“Much better, thank you.” 

After a minute he laid his open palm against the 
shoulder farther from him and drew her closer, so that 
she rode snugly sheltered by his breast and arm. ‘Are 
you warmer now?” 

Veronica nodded with her head turned from Rhodes. 
Her hands were trembling a little, and Diamond, accept- 
ing the hint of the slackened rein, raced forward. It 
was quite dusk under the heavy canopy of foliage, and 
only the gray streak of the road and the faint iridescence 
on the river were visible. 

“It would be warmer if we went slower,” said Rhodes. 
“Pull her in a bit.” 

“T didn’t think,” said Veronica. “Of course it would!” 

But Diamond was bored with the shilly-shallying of 
folks who first would and then Wwouldn’t, and she ig- 
nored Veronica’s hint, and it took Rhodes’ hand over 
Veronica’s to bring her to a sense of her duty, and for 
fear she might forget it again he kept it there. 

“For there’s no hurry about getting home,” said he, 
“so long as we're here together.” 

“And it’s not really dark, anyway.” Veronica’s tone 
had a faint trace of explanatory deprecation in it, from 
force of habit. “It only looks dark under the trees.” 

“What if it is?” said Rhodes, catching the depreca- 
tion, but hanging fire over the explanation. 

“Oh! ... Nothing! I mean, I—I forgot for a min- 
ute,” 

“Forgot what?” 

“Forgot I—forgot we— Nothing!” 
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Diamond was swinging forward in a bored trot as fast 
as she dared, suspecting that Rhodes’ hand was still 
somewhere in the vicinity of Veronica’s, as it was, Ve- 
ronica’s two slim hands, with the reins between them, 
being comfortably fitted into Rhodes’ palm, if the 
truth must be told, and Diamond had to content her- 
self with shrugging her skin—an integumentary insult 
regrettably denied to the human race, who must overtly 
shrug its shoulders or shrug nothing—and rocking the 
trap with a rhythmic motion that, with the purring of 
the wind against him and the darkness that flowed by 
them like an incantation, and the warmth of Veronica’s 
form against his bosom, lulled Rhodes into a partial 
narcosis, through which he was only dimly conscious of 
some strain deliciously relaxing. The wind loosened a 
lock of Veronica’s hair as she drooped against his breast 
with the reins slipping from her grasp, and it clung to 
his cheek in an electrical caress. His arm slid from the 
back of the seat and folded closely about her. 

“Tell me what that was you forgot a minute ago?” 

They were nearing the end of the avenue, and the 
light from the open space of gravel struck inward far 
enough for Rhodes to see the curve of her cheek half 
turned to him and the butterfly’s wing of her lashes, 
that fluttered upward as though to meet his eyes, and 
sunk again and poised, half furled, above her sidewise 
glance. 

“Oh!...that? That wasn’t anything.” 

The wind was bad again, and Rhodes had to bend 
his head closely above Veronica’s to hear. 

“Tell me!” 

“Why...” <A breathless half-laugh hurried the 
words. “It was perfectly absurd, you know! It was 
so dark and quiet here in the avenue, and just we two 
all alone—except for Diamond—and I thought: suppose 
some one got to know and—and said things! And I was 
frightened for a minute— So absurd!” 
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“You fancied me some old lover, eh? Naughty 
Veronica!” 

“No, no! I knew it was you—” 

“Forget again...” 

ING, 20le 

“Why?” 

“It is so much dearer to remember!” 

The stopping of the cart at the door roused Rhodes 
with a start. 

“Home?” he cried, dazedly. “ What! home already?” 

“Were you asleep?’ Veronica came to his side and 
slipped her arm into his with a soft laugh. “ How tired 
he is! Sorghum and sour crackers and Mr. Simmons all 
in one day are a good deal, aren’t they?’ She drew him 
with her toward the open library door. “See, we have 
a fire! Isn’t that good? Isn’t it dear to be home, 
Wallace?” 

A fire of pine logs burned spectacularly upon the open 
hearth, making a great display of billowy black smoke 
and spurts of red flame hissing and darting, but with 
hardly enough heat to affect the big room unpleasantly. 
Veronica left Rhodes at the door, and after a couple of 
restless turns about the room he sank into his reading- 
chair and dropped his head into his hands. He was 
unbearably shaken and depressed. An intolerable sense 
of weakness and guilt oppressed him, and he was con-. 
scious with a sort of nervous horror that his strength 
was leaving him. He set his teeth with a curse, a wave 
of self-repulsion sweeping through him, as he scored 
himself. Maudlin infatuation! Pride, reason, honor 
—just plain honor!—swamped under an old man’s fatu- 
ous passion! 

The thought of Veronica pricked him like a spur. 
What must she think of him——of the indignity he had 
offered her? Had he not wronged her enough without 
that? 

He raised his head at last and looked listlessly about 
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the familiar room, conscious of a spasm of cold distaste 
as his mind recoiled from the thought of the next few 
hours—unescapable hours—of enforced intimacy here 
by his own hearth alone with Veronica. A rush of 
longing overwhelmed him as he recalled this cosey hour 
in the old days alone with his son. The lad’s long fig- 
ure sprawling at his ease, head buried in his book or 
paper; the scraps of talk, the companionable silences; 
his own clear, untroubled serenity. That blended life 
had been the very cordial of existence; the clean, 
strong, filling love of blood and kind; the love that 
nourishes and strengthens like vigorous food-stuffs. 
Nothing is like it; nothing comparable to it; and in its 
place he had— Rhodes stifled a sigh that was almost 
a groan between his teeth as a slight sound at his side 
roused him. The odor of coffee poured gratefully into 
his empty nerves from a cup upon a tray that Veronica 
held at his side. 

“Tve brought you some coffee and a sandwich, Wal- 
lace. It is very, very tiny, but there will be dinner 
presently, you know.” 

“Ah, how good of you!”’ He half drained the cup 
gratefully as he spoke. “You are the very genius of 
home, Veronica! Too bad that your exquisite talent 
should be wasted upon one man—no matter how 
appreciative!” 

His tone was cordial, eager, in his effort to hide his 
flat detachment, and a quiver struck through Veronica. 
Her face changed; its melting curves stiffened, and her 
lips folded in a straight line of pain. 

“T shall have a new field to-morrow, you know, with 
Peggy and the children,’’ she reminded him, gently. 

“To-morrow is the day!’’ cried Rhodes, his relief 
evident in his tone. ‘“I had forgotten for the moment. 
We must be very gay while Peggy is with us. She is 
fond of gayety, you know.” 

He talked on easily about his sister’s coming and their 
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plans for her entertainment, and Veronica contributed 
a quiet word occasionally as she continued to sit beside 
him holding the tray while he ate his sandwich. But, 
under the surface talk he kept up, Rhodes was fighting 
down an obstinate, not to be cast out sense of respite. 
Nothing could be changed while his sister was with them, 
of course. For another month, then, thought of the 
wrench of parting might be held at bay. And, besides, 
his mind swiftly seized upon this point and deftly em- 
phasized it throughout his mental colloquy, it would 
be different with other people in the house; no more 
chance for puerile weakness! He would keep a closer 
guard upon himself, get back on his old footing with 
Veronica. Yes, he decided, finishing his coffee and 
sandwich—yes, he might trust himself so far! And 
Peggy was resourceful, endlessly resourceful! She would 
perceive how things were at once and suggest a course, 
and, even if it must be parting in the end—well—well— 
Rhodes did not grasp the nettle; he funked it out- 
rageously. 

Veronica had risen and was moving softly about the 
room. She lowered the reading-lamps upon the table 
at Rhodes’ elbow, slid a screen between him and the fire, 
deftly changed the angle of his chair, and then took 
up the tray. 

“You're not going!”’ he protested. 1 

“Can’t you sleep a bit here in your chair if I leave 
you?” 

“Sleep!” he retorted, indignantly. “Do you take me 
for a dotard of sixty to be dozing in an arm-chair?’’ he 
demanded, laughing, with a light in his eyes, as they 
rested on Veronica, that would have dismayed him- 
self could he have beheld it—that subtle spirit that 
lives in coffee, and not only knits up the ravelled sleeve 
of care, but bosses it with gold as well, stealing nimbly 
along his nerves, making havoc of his resolutions. “I’ll 
rest if you say I must; but don’t go! I’ve just signed 
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a compact with myself not to think again for thirty 
days. Talk to me—sing to me!” 

“Tl sing, then,’”’ Veronica said, simply, and, putting 
down the tray, went to the piano at the far end of the 
longroom. “Singing is easier than talking; but you 
know I don’t sing at all well. The thought of studying 
music distressed me. The soul of it got away from me 
while I was trying to master the science, so I kept what 
I could and let the other go. But it is the very thing 
to go to sleep by,” she added, with a laugh. “Be sure 
you take a nap, Wallace, or I shall feel slighted.” 

“You can be a very trying young woman, Veronica, 
at times. Has any one ever told you that before?” 

Her voice was a rich, untrained contralto of ex- 
quisite timbre, with deep undertones that after the first 
few notes ceased to fill the ear, seeming to sink into the 
listener through every sentient atom of him, and, finding 
the subtlest chords of his being, twang them with a 
poignant sweetness that made his very bosom ache. 
Rhodes had never heard her sing before, and it seemed 
to him to-night that he had never even heard her speak 
before. She sang without notes, and with absolute 
simplicity, and some delicate trick of color-tone gave 
her singing the directness of speech. Her first words 
pierced Rhodes with the consciousness that the drive 
home in the dark was in her mind as well as his. 


“*Oh, wert thou in the cauld blast on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt I’d shelter thee,’ ”’ 


sang she, giving the sentiment of Burns’ lines exquisitely, 
but infusing them with a new and thrilling significance 
all her own. 

It bore Rhodes’ mind back, he knew not why, to the 
night he had married her. The scene rose before him 
in every unforgotten detail: the single light on the altar 
with the dark nave behind them; Ward Emmory’s grave, 
disturbed eyes; the solemn warning of his level voice 
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uttering the impressive words; the girl’s eyes, black in 
the candle-light, and wide with fright and trouble. He 
remembered her hand had trembled so he could scarce- 
ly put on the ring—his mother’s wedding-ring he wore 
on his watch-chain. For a moment he drifted away 
from the music that had called it all up again, to lose 
himself in the renewed struggle. He had saved her 
then, and now what was he about to do?—to abandon 
her to the pelting of the storm he had saved her from 
that night? 


““* Or should misfortune’s bitter blasts about thee blaw, 
Thy shield wad be my bosom to share it ’a.’”’ 


Veronica’s voice sank upon the last line, and rose 
again to a note of reproachful passion. 


p? 


fee "To share at a: 


He did not speak when she rose, and glancing toward 
him, where he sat motionless in the shadows, Veronica 
softly left the room. 

She had thought he slept, but never, perhaps, in his 
whole life had Rhodes been further from sleep, and 
rarely had he been fuller of unrest, and certainly never 
before had he felt the corroding misery of self-distrust 
that assailed him now. 

Rhodes was a blunt, clear-thinking man with rather « 
implacable standards for himself and for others, accus- 
tomed to trust his own motives without suspicion of 
their honesty; and he was writhing to-night under the 
branding-iron of that clear-sighted honesty of his that 
brooked no paltering or self-deception. His bosom was 
her shield, and she had claimed it! Could he take it 
from her, even to pay the last tithe of his debt to his 
son? To leave her now was to wrong her irreparably 
in the world’s eyes—even the Paris background with 
Miss Pauline in evidence, against which he had revolted — 
so fiercely, would have been fairer. 
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He rose impetuously to his feet, and with his hands be- 
hind him walked slowly back and forth sunk in thought. 
He dared not leave her for her own sake; but dared he 
stay with her longer for his? It had come to that, then? 
Rhodes faced it squarely, with his old, incisive honesty. 
His own proposal to his son, backed by his voluntary 
oath deliberately written and signed, had contemplated 
a year’s time—with an alternative clause. Scarce six 
months of the time had expired, and the alternative 
clause in the agreement was clear enough. He had 
agreed to free her absolutely at the end of twelve 
months if he knew from her own lips she wished it. 
Ay, 77. A streak of color rose in Rhodes’ cheek, his jaw 
squared, his hands clinched hard upon each other as he 
walked. What bound him? The law of change is 
mightier than the human will. Is it to be found in logic, 
ethics, law that a man shall forge new conditions to 
bind himself as the old ones rot and fall away beneath 
this implacable law of change? He had but to stand 
passively aside and his oath would refute itself. If at 
the end of the year her happiness kept her with him, was 
not the choice hers under the bond? Rhodes arrested 
himself to face the question, and suddenly a flash of 
memory answered it with such vivid pertinence that for 
a second it seemed that Quincey had spoken in the room. 

“How cursed sure you are... that you have but to 
raise your hand to call her to your bosom!” 

In the months they had been together Rhodes had 
learned by heart the secret places of Veronica’s nature, 
and he knew that the brilliant assurance of her out- 
ward manner was a concrete quality, a thing complete 
in itself, like a talent for music or some gift of manual 
dexterity, bearing as little relation to the rest of her 
nature as such accidental gifts bear to the natures where 
they are found. He had come slowly to perceive that its 
function was precisely that of the hard, brilliant shells 
provided for creatures of indefinite internal structure to 
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homogenize them. In Veronica it covered a nature of 
infinite contradictions that suggested to Rhodes, as he 
came to know her better, some exquisite piece of mechan- 
ism whose inventor had miscalculated, by an infinitesi- 
mal fraction, the bearing of an invisible cog or rod or 
wheel that left it perfect in every individual part, yet 
ineffectual as a whole; capable of subtle, uncompre- 
hended action among its beautifully finished parts, as 
parts, but yet capriciously or pathetically incapable of 
coherent effort. 

He and Quincey had been the dominating influences 
in her life—his had veered her from her orbit in his 
son’s life; but were it withdrawn, would she return to 
Quincey? Rhodes walked on and on, beating his mind 
against the dead wall of the future in futile revolt. If 
he could be sure! Was it wronging her to clear the way 
for Quincey’s love to reach her? His bosom was a 
shield, but Quincey’s was a lover’s! Alover’s! Ah!... 
Rhodes’ gaze turned within, reading with unflinching 
honesty what was written there in the plain black and 
white of man’s nature. That was the core of the wound! 
The arms that waited for her were a lover’s arms. 

The bed of Procrustes stood full in Rhodes’ view; he 
had but to decide whether he would be stretched out or 
lopped off to fit it. 


V 
“EVE AND 1” 


URING the night the mood of the season subtly 
Dat and the rising sun looked coldly down 
upon an estranged and disillusioned world. A tang of 
frost was in the air, and the friendly, deep-blue sky had 
receded into chill depths of space and forced a surface 
smile, and the trees that had drowsed in the stagnant 
blue air of autumn for weeks roused themselves at the 
tart summons of the frost and hurried their leaves down- 
ward in multitudes. 

They drifted about Veronica in a parti-colored flutry 
as she stood on the steps at the carriage entrance the 
next morning, and pelted Rhodes with airy blows as he 
stood on the step below her; and one, bolder than the 
rest, attached itself to the rough cloth of his coat and 
fluttered against his breast as though importuning him. 
It was a rich maroon, veined with brighter crimson, and 
as he held it in the light, bright arterial blood seemed 
running through it instead of sap. His smile, as he 
glanced from it to Veronica, called attention to some 
fancied resemblance. Veronica wore a dark carriage- 
dress of invisible red and a little hat of Russian violets, 
their reddish-purple blossoms framing the blackness of 
her hair. She finished buttoning her glove, and extend- 
ed her hand carelessly for the leaf, but Rhodes was lay- 
ing it within his note-case. 

“Tl keep it,” he said, quietly; and Veronica rejoined, 
prosaically, “It will fade, of coufse, and be perfectly 
horrid by to-morrow.” \ 
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“The leaf may,’”’ Rhodes conceded, in a tone that im- 
plied that something else would not, though what he 
did not say, nor did Veronica inquire. 

“ How late the carriage is!’’ said she, turning her eyes 
negligently toward the stables. ‘‘ We shall be late for 
the train, and what will Peggy think?” 

“We'll make it, I think.’’ But Rhodes’ own glance 
toward the stables was even more impatient than 
Veronica’s, and had a trace of expectancy as well; and 
as the roll of wheels at last announced the carriage he 
moved a step away to get a better view of Veronica’s 
face as, with a sudden dazzle of sunbeams reflected from 
lacquer and silver and satin-coated horses, a new, elegant 
carriage, drawn by a pair of thoroughbred chestnuts, 
curvetting daintily, swung round the curve in the drive, 
with Manuel’s sister Clytie’s son Eben on the box, his 
complexion matching the horses’ coats to a shade, and 
his superb impassivity far outdoing theirs. 

Veronica gazed with parted lips and radiant eyes 
of astonishment, while Rhodes, with smiling eyes hid- 
den between their half-shut lashes, watched her with a 
feeling that he defined to himself as pleasure in her 
pleasure. 

“Oh, Wallace!” she breathed, her radiant eyes still 
fixed upon the carriage, “is it ours? Are you sure it 
is ours?” 

“Quite sure,” smiled Rhodes. “Do you like it?” 

“Oh, like it!’ rapturously. “I adore it! Those 
charming horses—and how exquisitely Eben matches 
them! It is simply, simply perfect, Wallace! And how 
on earth did you come to think of it just at the right 
moment—just in time for Peggy? How could you think 
of it?’ she repeated, as Rhodes, too moved by her hap- 
piness to trust his voice, followed her silently to the 
drive, adding, with a laugh that stumbled on her lips 
with excited joy, “Now, my happy thoughts always 
make a point of arriving hours after the occasion or 
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weeks ahead of it, so they are never of the slightest use 
to anybody.” 

“T ordered it for you some time ago, you see,’’ Rhodes 
explained, “and in some fortunate way the order and 
the minute seem to have met on the way and come on 
together, that is all. I’m afraid I can’t claim any 
credit for it.’ Adding in a lower tone, as he turned 
away: ‘What have I to think of except your happi- 
ness? Drive down the avenue, Eben, and let Mrs. 
Rhodes see the chestnuts go. Let them out a bit.” 

Veronica raced lightly back to take it from an altitude, 
and Rhodes followed her. 

“By the way,” he said, lightly, “ you understand that 
it is all your own, eh? I have no part or parcel in it, 
unless you ask me to drive.” 

“My very own?” 

“Your very own.” 

“And the horses?” 

“The horses, naturally.” 

“And Eben, too?” 

“Eben also.” 

Her spirits were towering perilously high, and as 
Rhodes stood below her on the steps he perceived a 
growing tremulousness about her lips and a melting 
radiance in her eyes that told of some hidden thought 
that had paled her cheek and quickened her breathing. 
He wondered what it was; and suddenly the thought of 
what it might be struck a deep tremor through his heart, 
but too late to save her or himself. Veronica leaned 
toward him, the color flaring in her cheeks and her eyes 
a line of lustrous blue under her drooping lashes, and, 
dropping her hands upon his shoulders, drew him nearer 
and bent her fragrant mouth to his. 

“Thank you, dear!’ she whispered, breathlessly. 

The temptation of the night before had been an in- 
sidious attack of the senses led on by propinquity, but 
the moment that looked Rhodes in the eyes with Ve- 
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ronica’s arm about his neck and her lips upheld to his 
was made of sterner stuff. It was one of the mordant 
moments of life that test the soul-stuff in a man like 
acid upon metal, and it was ultimate. No time to pal- 
liate or temporize. He lifted Veronica’s hands from his 
shoulders, and, holding them a moment in his own in 
a voiceless plea for pardon, dropped them and turned 
away. The steps were empty when the carriage drew 
up a few minutes later, but Veronica came forward from 
the door to meet it, and, with a couple of colorless sen- 
tences about the time and their need to hurry, entered 
it with a light touch upon Rhodes’ palm, and the carriage 
rolled on its way under the sombre magnificence of the 
live-oaks that bordered the Tantallon road. 

The drive was not a silent one. Veronica talked and 
Rhodes made answer as best he might. He did not 
hear his own words, but his ear, keenly responsive to the 
slightest vibration of Veronica’s self-revealing voice, 
caught the fluty note that recalled the woman whose 
step he had known in a waltz, and there was something 
in her glance that cursorily included him in the land- 
scape, along with the river and the cotton-lands and the 
endless rows of live-oaks marching beside the carriage. 
that intensified the impression. A flush that seemed to 
stain her flesh to the bone burned on her cheek, and be- 
neath the edge of the veil she had twisted about her 
hat Rhodes marked the pulse in her temple beating out 
of time with the suave detachment of her manner, He 
noted these details automatically, his mind, meantime, 
framing an impassioned plea in extenuation of his 
cruelty to her as he sought imperatively within himself 
for some’ means of atonement, some phrase or word or 
touch or tone that might serve to efface his offence— 
that much, at least, he might allow himself. But noth- 
ing came to him, and he sat on beside her in miserable 
silence, longing for Veronica’s own power of subtly pro- 
jecting impressions independent of the crude medium of 
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speech. If he could only make her feel the anguish of 
tenderness bursting at his own heart without the words 
he might not speak, with a fraction of the intensity with 
which she was making him feel her cold decision to 
ignore any conceivable attitude of apology upon his 
part! Not that Rhodes harbored any such intention. 
His man’s nature rejected with virile scorn any plea for 
pardon save the one—the only one that a man in such 
case might make—to kneel at her feet and tell her with 
blunt, naked passion that he would have given his life 
for the kiss he had refused, and then take it, whether 
she wotild or not. Rhodes could have done that, but 
failing it he sat dumb and helpless, knowing, for his tor- 
ment, that every turn of the wheels was carrying him 
farther and farther from his opportunity, such as it was. 

Meantime, Eben, in the lust of the glittering equipage 
at his back, had adopted a circuitous route to the sta- 
tion that pretty well embraced the corporate limits of 
Issaquena, so that when the carriage finally arrived at 
the platform Mrs. St. John’s train had arrived and de- 
parted, having deposited a pile of luggage, two white- 
capped maids, and a small colony of children, dogs, and 
hand-baggage. Veronica was a step behind Rhodes 
as he hurried toward the group with eager strides, and 
she saw a tall woman almost classically tailored meet 
him, and, with a stab of pain indignantly ignored and 
repudiated, saw Rhodes take her into his arms and kiss 
her, and hold her off for a loving interchange of glances 
before they came on where she stood a little apart, 
conscious of a flat detachment from the scene, and 
possessed with a nervous fear lest she might not be 
able to smile when the time came or that her voice would 
ring flat from sheer emotional fatigue. She was con- 
scious of Rhodes at her side, knew he was bending 
toward her with his arm extended, not touching her, 
but hovering close at her shoulders as he drew her with 
him toward his sister; and then his voice sounded in her 
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ears, or her heart, she did not know which, it was so new 
and so charged with eager pride and yearning tenderness: 

“My wife, Peggy.” 

His wife! He could call her so, now? A burning 
mist rose under Veronica’s drooping lids. She tried to 
speak, to smile, and she did in truth murmur a gentle 
greeting; and after a second, when the mist cleared, she 
saw Peggy’s face, a softened replica of her husband’s, 
with the same keen, absent, deep-gray eyes, the same 
firm, unsmiling sweetness of mouth and chin, and sud- 
denly felt a pair of soft, strong arms that folded her 
motherwise to a silken bosom, and heard Peggy’s voice 
murmuring over her shoulder in cooing accents that un- 
consciously kept time to the patting of her hand on her 
back. 

“You lovely, lovely girl! A perfect baby! Nothing 
on earth but a baby! Wallace’s wife! Think of this 
being Wallace’s wife!’ She held Veronica off after that 
and looked her over with quizzical eyes. “Of course 
I’ve heard you described a hundred times, but I never 
dreamed— Do you remember Howard Quiggley ?” 

They broke into reciprocal laughter and clung to- 
gether with little gasps and gusts of laughter and 
reminiscences mingled. 

“Peggy,” Veronica murmured, reproachfully, “how 
unkind of you, just when I was feeling so good and 
purry. All those flatteries are only relief that I’m not 
quite as bad as Howard made me out! Don’t tell me— 
I remember his purple adjectives.” 

“Cerulean, child, cerulean.”’ 

“Does he still quote Lalla Rookh when he talks about 
me?’ 

“Is ‘She walks in beauty like the night’ in Lalla 
Rookh?” 

“Unless he madeit up. Lalla Rookh is the only poem 
he has ever read, but he’s quite capable of making it up 
—or worse. Why don’t the children come over?’ 
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Her eyes were following Rhodes, half hidden under 
a bunch of little forms from which hugging arms and 
kissing mouths emerged at all points. Peggy looked a 
trifle disconcerted for a second, then decided to take 
it frankly, and finally had the grace to be amused. 

“You see, Veronica, we had heard all sorts of stories 
about you, what a grande dame you were, and ever so 
finicky-fine, and—er—I made that telegraph-pole the 
dead-line—”’ 

“T see,’ said Veronica, with a flush. “Howard must 
have used me ill, indeed.” 

“Now don’t be ridiculous,” said Mrs. St. John. “Of 
course, they can come over if you enjoy being trodden 
flat... . Children!’”” A scramble to attention followed; 
Rhodes was deserted except by the wee-est one, who sat 
on his shoulder and could not get down. “ You may 
come across; but no, not like that. One at a time! 
One—at—a—time!”’ 

The five tots promptly ranged themselves, with the 
largest boy, who had his mother’s keen, smiling eyes, 
at the head, and the wee tot, now clinging to Rhodes’ 
finger, bringing up the rear. 

“You may each kiss your aunt Veronica one time; 
just—one—time, dears, and be careful not to rumple 
her,” commanded Mrs. St. John; and the line of small 
boys bore down upon their new and lovely aunt, of whom 
they had heard so much, both wisely and unwisely, by 
way of admonition as to conduct and in scraps of talk 
between their parents supposed to be beyond the in- 
terpretative powers of small boys; but the assimilative 
powers of the small boy’s mental gullet are not always 
accurately gauged by their pastors and masters, and the 
four little sons of Clement St. John had been stuffed 
as full of fairy lore as their elastic little minds could 
hold, and this strange, new, young wife of Uncle Wallie’s, 
who had suddenly descended from some unknown world 
and come to live at Montfort, where she used not to be, 
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had appeared to them during the days of preparation 
for the visit under various forms of beauty and en- 
chantment. For hadn’t mother said herself that “she 
had bewitched Uncle Wallie’’? And father had said, 
“At his age, too, by George!’ And neither of them 
had been pretending or making up tales out of their 
heads for anybody, either. They approached Veronica 
with awe and reverence, each pair of wide, clear eyes 
fixed upon her in an unwinking search for that par- 
ticular sign of her power that the little mind behind 
them had settled upon as an unfailing evidence of en- 
chantment. Howard had told mother one night on the 
gallery that she could steal a man’s heart out of his 
bosom, so of course she was a wicked fairy under disguise 
of a lovely— Meantime the greetings went on very well, 
and Veronica, who had been raised to respect discipline 
in her own small person under Miss Pauline’s thumb, had 
gravely received two abent kisses strongly flavored with 
apple and ginger-snaps, when a whisper from the rear 
emanating from a small person in kilts next but one to 
the rear-guard on Rhodes’ finger banished ceremony 
and broke the ice: 

“Muvver, may I hug her if I don’t wumple her?” 

“I will be even with Howard Quiggley yet, see if I’m 
not!” cried Veronica, viciously, and without more ado 
went down upon the platform to take the small person 
in kilts in her arms. 

“Now wumple me, deat—wumple me hard!” 

It required no mean powers of generalship upon 
Rhodes’ part to get his party under way, and it may be 
the scene upon the platform, where the person in kilts 
was wumpling Veronica to his heart’s content, was not 
wholly conducive to administrative effort, but at last 
it was accomplished. The maids and the dogs and a 
great covered basket of indiscriminate puppies and 
kittens too young as yet to be differentiated wete to go 
in the dog-cart, where it had been arranged the two 
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larger lads were also to go, but at the last moment they 
had decided not to be parted from Veronica, and with 
Mrs. St. John and three babies on the back seat, and 
Veronica and her escorts on the front, it appeared for 
the moment as if Rhodes might be left behind. | 

“Let Aunt Veronica wide on your knee, uncle, like 
faver wides muvver,”’ was the first suggestion which 
Rhodes managed to pass over by squeezing himself into 
the narrow seat at Veronica’s side and taking his adviser 
on his knee instead of Veronica, and at last they were 
under way for Montfort. And during the intervals when 
the carriage was not the Delta Queen steaming up the 
river, blowing her whistle for frequent imaginary land- 
ings, or a camel crossing the desert, or that unnamed 
but immortal vehicle in which we all have ridden to 
Banbury Cross to see the old woman get on her gray 
horse, there was conversation. 

It was during one of the intervals when the carriage 
was a carriage that Cruger, boring his head into Rhodes’ 
waistcoat with a listening ear to his bosom, suddenly 
shouted: 

“What a thumper Howard told! MHere’s Uncle 
Wallie’s heart right in his own bosom, er beatin’ like 
anything! Howard said Aunt V’ronica had wheedled 
it out of his bosom, and that she’d put it under her feet 
and walk on it, and that’s what I call a black one!” 

* A-w, shucks, that’s Uncle’s watch tickin’!’’ put in 
Rob, leaning across Veronica, tense with interest, but 
loath to accept anything that cast a doubt upon her 
fabled powers. ‘Aunt Veronica did, didn’t she, uncle?” 

“Yes,” said Rhodes, and swept the breath from two 
pairs of half-opened lips with amazement. 

“Does she walk on it ?’’ from both at the same instant, 
in a bated whisper. 

“‘Sometimes—when it gets in her path.” 

“Let's play we’re in the railroad train, boys,” Ve- 
ronica put in, smoothly; “I’m the conductor—” 
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“Gee whiz! Don’t it hurt, uncle?” 

“Yes; but she doesn’t know; she doesn’t mean to.” 

“Here comes the conductor to take the tickets! Get 
them out, quickly—quickly! He will pass!” 

“Rob, you’re rumplin’ Aunt V’ronica,” said Cruger, 
gloomily, jealous of the new game, “and mother said—”’ 

“Mother said d’tinctly that you were not to ask 
questions, and you asked uncle about his heart, so 
u-hum!’’ retorted Bob, with an air of being able to look 
after his own interests that did not, however, daunt 
Cruger’s fraternal concern. 

“ A-w, that wasn’t for me at all! That was for the 
little children. All she told me was if I saw uncle kissin’ 
Aunt V’ronica to look out of the window and not take 


any notice—”’ 
“And faver said old fools was the biggest fools of 
all, but shorely—” This from the back seat in a shrill 


little pipe that Mrs. St. John was able to quench without 
undue publicity, and for a moment Veronica’s talents 
as the conductor of a limited express had a chance for 
the middle of the stage. But a happy thought just 
then looked in upon Cruger, and, like the little gentleman 
that he was, he acted upon its advice generously and 
promptly, hoping thereby to efface the unfortunate slip 
from the back seat. 

“Uncle,” he said, in his best manner, “if you’d like 
to kiss Aunt V’ronica now, you needn’t mind us.” And 
Bob, too eagerly accepting the hint conveyed in his 
brother’s tone, dived out of the carriage window and 
had to be fetched in by the seat of his little trousers. 
It was under cover of the diversion thus caused that 
Rhodes found a chance to whisper in his small nephew’s 
ear. 

“Thank you, lad, but never mind just now.” 

“Let’s play we’re going up in a balloon,” suggested 
Veronica, not so smoothly as before, “and that—” 

Rhodes turned a rallying smile upon her. “No use. 
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They’d offer to throw themselves out in another minute! 
Besides, we’re home!”’ 


Wallace Rhodes had offered his family neither ex- 
tenuation nor confidences concerning his strange mar- 
riage, and Mrs. St. John knew no more than the rest of 
the world of the motive underlying it, and she knew 
little more of the woman he had made his wife at such 
a cost. The first half-dozen years of Mrs. St. John’s 
married life had been spent in the East, and Veronica 
had entered her life consciously for the first time as 
the heroine of the family tragedy of Courtney Rhodes’ 
suicide, and her knowledge had progressed since by suc- 
cessive shocks. Quincey’s engagement to her eighteen 
months after his cousin’s death had been announced 
in a half-frantic letter from Wallace Rhodes to his 
brother, and before they had drawn a full breath after 
that the mad finale of his own marriage to the woman 
he had denounced as unfit for his son had followed. 

But throughout all the stormy scenes of the family 
conclave Peggy had hung on unflinchingly to her faith 
in her brother, and, spite of Minor Rhodes’ stern ulti- 
matum, she had come to Montfort firmly resolved to 
accept her brother’s wife into the family, and, if it be 
possible, into her heart as well, but in any case to throw 
the weight of her influence as the social exponent of the 
Rhodes family into the balance in her favor. 

The two women had been strongly attracted by each 
other from the first, but during the first few days Rhodes 
had looked on in a suppressed passion of anxiety while 
they attracted and repelled each other like pith balls in 
a current; but the erratics gradually ceased; they stopped 
matching opinions and capping climaxes in the way 
women do when testing affinities, and when they began 
to disagree, not suavely, but quite frankly and happily 
and flatly, Rhodes drew a long breath, and Mrs. St. 
John wrote to her husband concerning Veronica that, 
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while she could see perfectly why people talked about 
Veronica, she could not see how they could. And Clement 
St. John, oddly enough, had seemed to derive a quite 
satisfactory degree of information from the letter; 
enough, at any rate, to reply that that was about how 
he had thought it would be all along, and for his part he 
hoped she would give that infernal little cotton-landing 
‘a lesson it would remember. This last was a cutting 
allusion to Issy’s vulgar propensity to trade in cotton, 
a source of deep heart-burning, as St. John well knew, 
to ‘the aristocratic part of old Issaquena. And from 
that on the friendship between the two women had 
strengthened quietly into the sort of feeling that should, 
but does not, lay the ghost forever of the cynicistn that 
real friendship between women is an anomaly, and 
mutual repulsion the natural law. But, as it happened, 
both Veronica and Mrs. St. John were chastely reticent 
as to personal confidences — the mine lurking beneath 
friendships between women—and neither were women 
to sentimentalize over themselves or others. For in- 
stance, Veronica had neither explained nor concealed the 
untranslatable enigma of her married life, and Rhodes 
had preserved the same candid reserve with his sister 
that Veronica displayed to her friend; and after the 
first shock of comprehension Peggy had interpreted the 
situation with shrewd common sense, according to the . 
wholesome wisdom life teaches her kind of woman, as 
the inevitable reaction that follows a violent delight. 
It was not disillusionment; no, oh, dear, no—not any- 
thing like that. Besides, what had he to be disillusioned 
about? Veronica was a perfectly charming girl; but, 
said Peggy to herself, Wallie was finding his old level, 
and that was to be expected, in a man of his age—the 
sort of physical readjustment after the elation of passion 
that so often makes the thing we strove for at the height 
of our hearts but a flat delight at the normal level. 

But Peggy was not satisfied with her diagnosis, In 
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the first place, it did not wholly acquit her in her own 
mind of disloyalty to her brother; and, while it might 
at a pinch be made to fit Veronica’s attitude of serene 
detachment from her husband (too exquisitely done by 
half to be by any possibility genuine), not even Peggy’s 
loving ingenuity could quite make it square with 
Rhodes’ grave restraint and his glance that did not tell 
the story of a flat delight when it rested on Veronica. 
But she adopted it as a working hypothesis during her 
visit, with a reserved determination to see what Clem 
thought of the plan of bringing Veronica back on an 
indefinite visit to them and seeing what absence would 
do toward cicatrizing the wound. 

But in the mean time she addressed herself to the task 
that had brought her to Montfort, a task that might well 
have given pause to a bolder spirit than Peggy’s, the 
task of lubricating Issaquena into a state of oblivion 
concerning her brother’s marriage to “ Veronica Bowdre,”’ 
as the little town still persisted in regarding her, and es- 
tablishing some sort of ex post facto relations between 
the two. 

Their little world had evolved, and afterward accepted, 
as little worlds are so prone to do, its own theory of 
Rhodes’ marriage, basing it upon the evidence of his 
coat and waistcoat left upon the rocks at Mrs. Faulkner’s 
and the stolen boat that later was found at the wharf 
in town—that Rhodes had rowed Veronica up the river 
to town, married her there at midnight, and returned 
with her to Montfort; and, though Rhodes knew that the 
secret knowledge of that hour at Montfort was tucked 
away in some man’s brain awaiting the fructifying of 
some individual motive, he had no means of satisfying 
his own vague surmise as to whose brain held it. But 
that was but a drop in the cup of trembling that his own 
hand had filled, and Rhodes thrust the thought aside. 

It was of this cup of trembling he was thinking as he 
drove home on an afternoon toward the third week of 
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Mrs. St. John’s visit. He had left town earlier than his 
habit, pursued by the restless longing that was begin- 
ning to sap his strength like the steady pull of a neuralgic 
pain on the nerves. He longed and yet dreaded for his 
sister’s visit to end. The bond between him and 
Veronica had been but a rope of sand at best, but in those 
early days she had recognized it in numberless little un- 
conscious ways that had grown dear to him—how dear 
he would not let himself think—and the change in her 
had been almost imperceptible even to Rhodes himself; 
she had withdrawn herself with the imperceptible, un- 
hurrying firmness of a shadow from his life, until in the 
last few weeks she had seemed merely to be hovering 
on the threshold of his life waiting the moment when 
she might slip away altogether, and he could not raise a 
hand to stay her— Rhodes brought himself up sharply 
in his bitter self-communing, and with squared jaw and 
lowered brow faced the insidious thought. What human 
mind can divine the future? whispered the devil at his 
elbow. Who knew, when he should have drunk that cup 
of trembling to the dregs and freed Veronica, that she 
would turn to Quincey? He might break her heart, 
but she would do what she liked with the pieces. And 
who (this was such a plausible, disinterested devil, such 
a logical, level-headed fiend, that Rhodes could but 
listen in common courtesy), what man, or, for the mat- . 
ter of that, what devil, could predicate the intangible, 
untraceable, inexplicable variations of a woman’s mind? 
Or track the blind motions of a woman’s heart—of any 
woman’s? And Veronica’s! Rhodes’ face grew tender 
as he mused. Facile, suppliant, variable as the wind, 
fragile as a vine that clings to the nearest support, 
and, like the vine, with an indestructible force inherent 
in her very fragility that obéyed some inscrutable law 
within herself. 

Rhodes’ mind stood stark before that thought. He 
could tear Veronica from his own life, but could he 
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clasp the delicate tendrils of her being about Quin- 
cey’s? 

The library was full of firelight and a hubbub of 
children’s voices when he entered, and the beautiful, 
grave old room, that even under Veronica’s touch had 
not lost its old-time virility, seemed the very core of 
home to the dispirited man. 

The tea-table was drawn forward into the circle of 
firelight, and Veronica and Peggy sat beside it, serenely 
at their ease. Veronica was in a low chair with a froth 
of skirts about her on the floor and one pretty foot upon 
the fender, reading aloud with dramatic emphasis from 
a family relic so venerable and so venerated that her 
audience knew it all by heart, and murmured it in con- 
cert as they knelt about her on the rug; and, spite of his 
tecent scourgings, Rhodes somehow forgot to remem- 
ber that he was but the tenant of another man’s happi- 
ness, or that the woman whose face turned to him with 
a sudden sweetness in her eyes was held in trust for 
another. He paused between the two women, and, 
taking a hand of each into his own cold ones, looked 
down upon them with a light of deep contentment in 
his eyes. 

Peggy lifted her face lovingly to his. 

“Dear,” he said, and kissed her gently. 

Veronica had averted her cheek, with negligent lashes 
turned toward the children at her feet, but her hand 
had grown colder in Rhodes’, and he was conscious that 
Peggy’s eyes strove to be unobservant, and at the same 
time to express the loyal conviction that to kiss one’s 
sister and ignore one’s wife is an ordinary rule of con- 
duct calling for no criticism whatever ; and after the 
briefest hesitation he bent over Veronica and laid his 
lips against her temple, adding only one word: 

“ Dearest.” 

‘The little act was so unobtrusive, the word so low, 
that Mrs. St. John, who had resumed the dinner - list 
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spread on the table before her, with the air of a chemist 
compounding a mixture that shows a disposition not 
to assimilate, scarcely noted it after all. Rhodes was a 
bit paler as he dropped into a chair across from Veronica 
and took Pegsey on his knee. 

“Tea, Wallace?’ Veronica achieved the two words, 
but she could not manage a glance in Rhodes’ direction, 
and her hands were nervous among the cups as she 
made his tea. 

It was an hour of infinite charm. Outside dim 
stretches of the park could be seen, the trees straining 
against the pallid sky, but within the room was warm 
and mellow with firelight, the voices of the children 
romping in the shadowy corners making a background 
for the desultory talk about the hearth. Rhodes’ great 
deer-hound, Sir Bygn, had joined the group and was 
smiling gravely at the baby on Rhodes’ knee, refusing 
the bits of cake that the little hand thrust at him with 
an almost human gentleness. 

Mrs. St. John had been in town, calling, presumably, 
and wore her visiting-dress and wraps loosened about 
her; but Veronica wore a home-dress of some pale tint, 
indistinguishable in the dusk, with quaint sleeves that 
showed her gleaming bare arms as she moved her hands 
about the tray. 

“I wish I were a man,” said Peggy, leaning back 
lazily, with half-shut eyes on Veronica. “I’d court 
Veronica just for that little nick in her neck. I could 
go mad—I mean if I were a man—over the curve where 
her cheek melts into her throat.”’ 

“Have some more tea, Peggy?” suggested Veronica, 
prosaically. “You wouldn’t be the least my style of 
man, dear, so don’t bother your poor little head about 
my nicks and curves.” 2 

But Peggy, declining to be thus cavalierly jilted, con- 
tinued to review the cruel lady of her love—had she 
been a man—through critically narrowed eyes. 
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“Now, just there—don’t move, Veronica. Wallace, 
isn’t that little nick in her neck perfect, and the shadow 
of her lashes on her cheek ?”’ 

Veronica disdained further notice, adopting a tolerant 
air toward Peggy’s folly, which suggested that presently 
she might offer to be a sister to her, or tell her to try 
and forget, dear boy, for it could never, never be. 

“Perfect,” said Rhodes, with his eyes on Pegsey’s 
hand, now offering Sir Bygn a bit of sugar as though 
he had been a canary-bird. 

“Uncle, you ain’t lookin’ right! Right here—look 
right here—’” Rob held an anxious finger on Veronica’s 
cheek to localize the nick. ‘Now look, Uncle Wallie! 
Don’t move, Aunt V’ronica! Uncle—” 

“*T can see, laddie.’’ 

“Why, uncle! you’ve got your eyes shut! I’m look- 
in’ right at ’em—” 

“T can see it with my other eyes.”’ 

Rob began to walk rapidly across the rug on his 
knees, with open lips and eyes glued to his uncle’s face. 

“Where are your other eyes, uncle? Do grown-up 
men have—”’ 

“Most of them do. In their hearts—deep in the core 
of their hearts, you know.”’ 

“Gee whiz! I wish I—’” He was thumping his sturdy 
little chest inquiringly. “Have I got ’em? Has Peg- 
sey?” 

“You'll have them when you’re a man.” 

“Can I see with ’em, Uncle Wallie?”’ 

“Just one thing—only one, lad?’ 

Rhodes held the boy’s head in his hands, looking deep 
into his eyes, wide with wonder. 

“What? What can I see?” 

“The face of the woman you love.” 

“A-w!’’ Cruger’s tone was slightly blasé—little boys 
are trying to elder brothers. “A-w, Rob, uncle’s only 
talking silly, Like Howard, when he told mother 
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Quince would carry Aunt V’ronica’s face in his heart 
to his grave. It’s just talk, ain’t it, uncle?” 

“Come, little boys’’—Mrs. St. John cut across the in- 
stant that followed Cruger’s elucidation of the mys- 
teries of heart-vision—‘‘it’s time to go up for your tea. 
Take Pegsey to Katie, Cruger. Come with mother—”’ 
She gathered the little troop before her with a smile of 
whimsical dismay, and left the two together. 

Veronica had the shadow to herself, but the firelight 
was merciless to Rhodes, and, familiar as Veronica had 
grown with the shadow that Quincey’s name never 
failed to bring to his face, its presence to-night filled her 
with despair. Would it never pass, then? Must the 
memory of his son stand between them forever? If she 
could only show Wallace—only make him understand 
the uselessness of his sacrifice! Her eyes softened as 
she noted jealously the haggard lines in Rhodes’ face, 
that had only lately come there, the spiritless droop 
of his handsome, lank figure. How perfectly, perfectly 
absurd and—and wicked it all was! Of course, Quince 
had forgotten all about her by now, and it was selfish, 
cruel in him to—-to treat Wallace so. 

! Rhodes made no effort to break the silence when 
the whirlwind of little voices and pattering feet had 
died away overhead. He was sunk in thought whose 
quality Sir Bgyn, at least, had no difficulty in divining. | 
Satisfied that the children and their endearments were 
out of the way, the old hound slunk closer to his mas- 
ter’s knee, and after a meditative glance into Rhodes’ 
absorbed face laid his head upon his knee, nosing it with 
deep gurgles and tender snufflings that Rhodes ac- 
knowledged with an absent hand upon his head. 

Veronica sat on, a dim, graceful figure in her low 
chair, with her cheek on her*hand and her eyes on the 
fire. She was dreamily aware of the exquisiteness of the 
hour alone thus with her husband, and conscious with 
a half-tender, half-bitter regret of her frustrated happi- 
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ness, the wasted delight that might be (she whispered 
the next word to her own heart so low it hardly heard 
it) theirs if—zf only she could find courage—courage 
to break through that inexplicable reserve that lay be- 
tween them and draw him to her side, or boldly go to 
his. Under the dainty furbelows of her dress she pressed 
her hands together in a spasm of nervous indecision. 
Why not? Why not go across to him now? The 
memory of the kiss he had refused rose in her mind, and 
a sting of pride answered her. But the purer fund of 
womanliness that lies deeper even than pride, that 
core of simple, sweet womanliness that had somehow 
remained untouched and unspoiled beneath all the 
rubble of false training and falser ideals and trumpery 
aims and flimsy standards that had hitherto made up 
Veronica’s life, sponged out the sting almost before it 
was felt. From some unsounded depth in the girl’s 
nature the divine impulse of wifehood stirred. No 
matter what miserable estrangement parted them, he 
was hers, hers to comfort and—yes, to forgive! She had 
forgiven him long ago she knew now, and she wondered 
if the opportunity to tell him so was not nodding and 
winking at her out of that deep, red hollow where a pine 
log had been a minute ago. 

Of course, she knew perfectly why he had refused her 
kiss; she had thought it all outagesago. Quince—always 
Quince! A half-hysterical laugh rose in the girl’s throat. 
Oh, how blind—blind he was! Quince had forgotten 
her long ago; and was she to sit there and see Wallace 
eat his heart out with remorse—! Why not cross the 
rug and take that little chair at his side, with some 
frank, natural question about Quince that would open 
the way to a good long talk in which everything would 


- be smoothed over? She rose softly, and, not giving her- 


self time to think, crossed the rug, and with a supple 

movement glided into the little seat near Rhodes and 

leaned lightly upon the arm of his chair. So far, well 
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enough; but just there her programme developed a 
slight kink, owing to the failure of the careless, prosaic 
little question that was to have launched her into the 
long, intimate talk about Quince to arrive on time, 
and Veronica found herself leaning upon the arm of 
Rhodes’ chair with a perfectly empty mind and a voice 
that would do nothing but flutter in her throat. Across 
the hearth it had seemed the most natural thing in the 
world to be there leaning on his chair, but she had not 
calculated the potentialities that lie in four feet of 
space to determine the reciprocal attitudes of two 
people, or the possibilities for emotional disturbance 
that lie in mere physical contact. Without touching 
him, she was so close to Rhodes that she could see the 
fine, close grain of his skin and the separate hairs in his 
lashes and brows, and down to the very depths of his 
grave, troubled eyes, and could feel the vibration of his 
heart in the arm next her, and knew that its strong, 
quiet throbbing had been quickened by her nearness. 

“ What is it?” he said, gently, when she did not speak; 
and oh, if he had only said “dearest” again, how much 
easier it would have been to go on! But she must say 
something; she could not go on making an idiot of her- 
self forever like this, and she made a desperate grasp 
at the tail of that easy, natural question that had gotten: 
her into this and then basely skipped out of her mind. - 

“I—I wanted to—I mean— Isn’t this the day for 
Quince’s letter?’’ she said, at last, in a sweet, unman- 
ageable voice with a great deal too much manner, 
negligently arranging a bit of lace on her waist, and in a 
panic lest Rhodes should feel her heart beating as she 
could feel his. And how that little silly of a chair had 
managed to jam itself so close to his she could not 
imagine, and it wouldn’t budge for all Veronica’s suasory 
attempts to back it imperceptibly an inch or two! 

“Yes,” said Rhodes, hiding his surprise under a 
colorless gentleness. He dreaded the contagion of the 
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girl’s agitation that he dimly divined, for Veronica’s 
manner was really more successful than she had given 
it credit for, if it was not quite up to the task she had 
assigned it of rendering both Rhodes and herself ob- 
livious to present contiguity and past embarrassments 
as well, and establishing a status quo where Quince 
might be serenely shifted out of the scene as her lover, 
and reintroduced to his father as “my husband’s son.”’ 
But if it did not quite accomplish all this, it was a very 
good, complex little manner all the same, quite up to 
the ordinary duties of life, and able to suggest to Rhodes, 
in some subtle way, that Veronica had got another span 
of her bridge built and it was now open to the public. 
“T think I have it with me,’’ he added, and began a 
tentative search through his pockets to give her time 
to glide away from the subject if that happened not to 
be what she wanted him to say. But it was, or at least 
Veronica made it do. She took the letter with a matter- 
of-course air just a bit overdone, and ran over its ex- 
ternals as she might have glanced at a friend’s costume 
before settling down for a cosey little chat. 

“Quince was in great shape when he wrote this,” she 
observed, with a smile, when she had done inspecting it— 
“what he would call ‘high jinks.’ I know by the tails 
on his g’s and things,” she added, explicatively, as 
Rhodes turned his glance questioningly upon her. “He 
always does that when he’s in good spirits. Please look 
at that g in ‘good time.’ It is absolutely festooned! 
If he were blue or grumpy they’d be little hard dashes, 
like this.”’ 

“You're too abstruse for me,’’ said Rhodes, with an 
uncertain smile. But Veronica was running through the 
letter with the ease of long practice in festooned g’s and 
curly tailed y’s, smiling here and there, though Rhodes 
had himself seen nothing amusing in the letter. She 
handed it back at last with a laugh, but she only said: 

“ How dear Quince is!’ And then took the letter back 
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a minute to give it a squeezing embrace between her 
palms before Rhodes put it away, and after that there 
was silence for quite a space. 

Veronica was thinking, nearing her resolve, and if 
the natural, easy question, when it finally came, was not 
quite as natural or as easy as she had thought it would 
be, it did very well as long as you asked nothing of it 
but to be a sweet, simple little question with its back 
broken by a falter in Veronica’s voice. 

“Are you worried about Quince, Wallace?’ 

“T don’t know that I am, particularly,’ said Rhodes, 
the quality of his voice and glance atoning in a measure 
for the baldness of his words. “Why?” 

Veronica was not prepared at that precise moment to 
say why, but she took counsel with a button on the 
sleeve of Rhodes’ coat that she discovered with inane 
interest had a fleck of red in its polished surface that she 
had not suspected before, and presently she said, ‘“‘ I— 
I thought I heard you walking about in Quince’s room 
last night.’’ 

“T am a little restless at times. You must not let it 
annoy you.” 

This sort of talk resembled a page prepared for an 
exercise in composition, with sentences and clauses 
represented by blanks to be filled in at the learn- 
er’s discretion, more than the intimate little talk Ve- . 
ronica had planned, but as she reflected with uncer- 
tain joy, at least she had made a breach in the miser- 
able wall of silence that had been between them even if 
it led to nothing, or even if he would not even let her 
peep through it on his side, and she set herself serenely 
to work to enlarge it by undermining Rhodes’ defences 
brick by brick with a determination that is characteristic 
of Veronica’s type of woman? It does not imply firm- 
ness, for firmness has managed to get itself enrolled 
among the moral, or at least mental attributes, and 
Veronica’s was more an inscrutable combination of 
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forces that embraced the anomaly of weakness as a 
force, constituting an impulse as impalpable and well- 
nigh as irresistible as that which makes the oak-tree’s 
blind rootlets bite into the soil to windward. Her next 
speech followed a silence that was equivalent to a whole 
line of asterisks on the page. 

“.. . Because all—all this has passed with Quince, 
you know. He has forgotten me ages ago; why, of 
course, any man would in all this time. Why need you 
be unhappy, Wallace, and walk up and down at night 
if Quince and’’—she arrested the “I” upon her lips— 
“if Quince has forgotten?” 

“Tf a man has robbed another of his greatest blessing, 
Veronica, a blessing he cannot’’—the last word came 
with a faint spasm of his brow and nostril that be- 
trayed Rhodes spite of his iron self-restraint—“ cannot 
restore to him, shouldn’t he make some atonement, if 
only in suffering, for his theft—share in a measure, at 
least, the pain he has inflicted ?”’ 

“No! no!”’ Veronica spoke in a rich, trembling voice, 
broken by a little deprecating laugh that of all her ways 
was the most winning to Rhodes, it had been the key 
to so many unsuspected sweetnesses and girlish crudities 
so unlike his old conception of her. The rigid lines of 
suffering on his face softened, and his eyes smiled a 
little as he heard it now. “ What nonsense, Wallace! 
Quince has forgotten me long, ever so long ago! Things 
like that don’t—don’t last, you know.” 

Rhodes looked deeply into her radiant eyes that had 
a trembling spark of laughter in their depths, and his 
own grew warmer. “Are you so sure he has?” he asked 
her slowly, searching the wavering sweetness of her eyes 
for a reflection of the past and not finding it. “Are you 
you so sure you have yourself, Veronica?” 

“Need you ask that, Wallace—now?”’ 

Veronica’s eyes were on the button she turned round 
and round, but the same mingling of pain and resent- 
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ment and reproach that had met Rhodes in her eyes 
in the early days of their marriage was in her trembling 
whisper that barely reached his ear. His voice was as 
unsteady as her own as he answered: 

“You do not know, Veronica, how great is my need 
to ask it!’ With his head sunken on his breast, he 
sat looking fixedly into the fire as he went on, “I cannot 
forget that, had I not come between you, you would be 
my son’s wife to-night.” 

Veronica was looking intently into the button,as though 
it had been a divining-glass, with her eyes full of memories. 

“TI might have been,’’ she said, dreamily, “ but—but 
I’m not.’’ The last words came in trembling gasps, 
with the color flaring in her cheeks and her eyes im- 
movably on the button she tortured with nervous 
fingers; and after a moment of grim struggle, in which 
he was worsted, Rhodes lifted the hand upon his sleeve 
to his lips, and gently gave it back to her. He went 
on, after a minute of silence, in a voice of controlled 
eagerness inexplicable to Veronica. 

“Suppose some strange freak of fate should wipe me 
out of your life, Veronica, and this six months we’ve 
been together slip out of your memory like beads from 
a broken necklace, would not you turn back to your 
young lover and live out your life at his side—find the 
happiness in Quincey’s love that would have been yours ~ 
had I not deprived you of it?” 

Veronica turned her eyes to his in silence, and for a 
minute and another and another Rhodes bent over her, 
reading his answer in them as they deepened under his, 
before he sprang up and turned aside, covering his eyes 
with his hand in bitter self-upbraiding. 

“Unfair,” he muttered, harshly, “ungenerous! Ve- 
ronica, do you remember once before when you called 
me ungenerous and unfair? Why do you not call me 
that again to-night?” 

His agitation tried the girl cruelly, and for a second 
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she could not answer; but as the first double stroke of 
the dinner-gong spread softly through the house, she 
rose and rang for the butler to take away the tray. 
Rhodes picked up the dinner-list and glanced it over to 
give her time and to get himself in hand. 

“Are you thinner than you were, Wallace?” she asked 
him, as Manuel was removing the tea-table, and Rhodes 
conceded that he might be, a little. “Suppose, when 
Peggy leaves us, we try a bit of change—California or 
somewhere East? Shall we?” 

A pang contracted Rhodes’ heart. Here is your chance, 
said Duty, sternly, at his elbow. No paltering, if you 
please. Toe the line! 

“Td been thinking of it. I’m not just up to the 
mark, I believe, and I’d been thinking of taking Neile 
up—you remember: Grayson Neile, from Natchez. Yes, 
he’s been here a couple of days, and I’d rather thought 
of joining him in a rough-and-tumble hunting trip to the 
Northwest. Hard work, you know: sleep on the ground 
and eat bear meat. The sort of thing to toughen a 
man, you know.” 

Veronica’s face changed slightly, but she did not 
speak, and Rhodes forced his tongue on, improvising 
details of Neile’s plans with absent-minded recklessness, 
conscious of the pallor and silence that were dimming 
her brightness of a moment before like a frost, and as he 
neared the inevitable mention of Veronica’s part in the 
programme he turned toward the fire and stood looking 
down into the flames. 

“Andyou? Shall we have Miss Pauline here, or will you 
join Peggy? Quince will be home by then, you know.” 

“Tt will be charming to have Quince,” said Veronica, 
flutily. “Why should I not stop on at Montfort if 
Quince will be here to look after me?” 

Rhodes did not reply, but the familiar names on the 
list were blurred and meaningless as he continued to 
gaze fixedly at the paper in his hand. 
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AND IN THE MIDST OF THE GARDEN THE TREE OF LIFE 


RS. ST. JOHN’S visit had reached its limit, and 

the final date had been set forward several times al- 
ready; but she still lingered, not able to resist Veronica’s 
pleading, and conscious that, though Wallace would not 
plead, he was hanging upon her presence as a reprieve. 
Peggy was more disquieted than she chose to acknowl- 
edge to herself over the inexplicable entanglement in 
her brother’s love-affair that had thus far defied her most 
skilful manipulation. Except for this failure of her 
loving attempt to insert a finger between the bark and 
the tree, Peggy would have enjoyed her visit immensely; 
for, true to the family standard, she loved old Issaquena, 
and revered every twist and quirk in the cast-iron ara- 
besques of her social life, and old Issaquena loved Peggy, 
and, Veronica averred, purred when Peggy stroked her. 
“Now listen to me,” she enjoined Veronica, with the . 
sternness of a guilty conscience, as she wrote her hus- 
band’s address upon an illustrated post-card— the 
eighth in the series—with “Saturday certain” squeezed 
into the corner, under a group of picturesque cypress- 
trees, “I must go back to Port Pierre on Saturday 
if the heavens fall! Clem St. John simply will xot 
stand this another day. He is furious!’’ She laughed 
with delight over the vision 6f St. John’s marital fury 
as she glanced over a page of his letter covered with 
Square, pugnacious writing. “Clem is too delicious! 
He’s sent me a copy of some ridiculous law about a 
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woman deserting her husband, with a heavy black line 
drawn under ‘wilful, continued, and obstinate deser- 
tion.’ So I suppose I had better go back on Saturday! 
But if you prefer to come to us later, dear—’’ She 
paused tentatively. 

For a second Veronica did not reply, and when she 
spoke at last it was with a sort of desperate firmness. 
“No, I will go with you. I shall be ready. I might 
not have the courage to go alone, Peggy.”’ 

Peggy resumed her correspondence with a troubled 
line in her fine matronly brow, and Veronica remained 
in her place at the window, fingering a noiseless sonata 
upon the pane, longing to the bottom of her cowardly 
little heart to take back the words she had just spoken. 
Her strength and purpose were melting like wax as her 
eyes wandered gloatingly over the familiar scene of the 
park and avenue. How dear, how dear it was! Her 
home—her home and Wallace’s! But after Saturday it 
would be just Montfort to her—a place where she lived 
once. A sob rose in her throat, a galling sob of self-pity 
and helplessness. The helpless anguish of her parting 
with her old home at Bowdre came back to her. All 
her life things had been slipping away from her, and 
now this was going. A cold nausea of life spread 
through her, and she shut her eyes as if to shut out the 
empty days and years ahead of her. What was she to 
fill her life with after Saturday? After Saturday there 
would be nothing. A cowardly longing assailed her to 
invent some pretence to remain when Peggy left—just 
to stop on and on; not to see or feel or care. Why not? 
It was so easy to ignore, to pretend. Other women 
did it. A feverish impatience with herself diverted her 
from her miserable self-communing for a minute. What 
had come to her? she asked herself. She used not to 
care; she had always let things pass; but this— Why 
could she not let it pass?—just cease to care or feel, 
and go on living there? Why must she always see her- 
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self as an empty doll tricked out in his name? She was 
his wife. ...A sudden glow warmed her heart. His wife? 
In the eyes of the world she was, and that was all she 
need care for... . She tried to face the thought, to face 
it down, but an intolerable misery of shame and pain 
broke her down. Wife? A scorching flush rose to her 
cheek. She had forced him to marry her, knowing—of 
course she had known; but she could not force him to 
love her. A spasm of courage, the desperate, treacher- 
ous courage that makes the hare dash for the open only 
to double back into the hound’s jaws, steadied her voice 
as she spoke to Peggy with a quivering effort at light- 
ness: “Is there really such a law, Peggy, or was Clem 
teasing you?” 

Peggy was making room upon her lap for the third 
baby, and looked up quickly over three laughing, bur- 
rowing little heads as something in Veronica’s voice 
caught her ear. 

“*Law?’” she echoed, sharply. “Child, come away 
from the window and stop gazing at that sloppy park. 
Come here; get in with the children. Cruger, bring that 
little soft chair for Aunty Ve, here, close to mother. 
Pegsey darling, get in aunty’s lap and hug her—yes, 
rumple her; she richly deserves it!’ 

“But is there, Peggy?’ Veronica returned to her 
question, after the medicinal hugging had been admin- - 
istered with further treatment in the way of a growl-ly 
bear, who refreshed himself liberally off Veronica’s slim 
anatomy. 

Peggy admitted reluctantly that there might be. 
“There are all sorts of absurd laws, child, that nobody 
pays the slightest attention to. It’s all right, of course 
—lawyers have to make a living.” This with an air 
of putting up with the MisSissippi code on her hus- 
band’s account. “But, of course, no one takes them 
very seriously —with Howard Quiggley in the legis- 
lature,”’ 
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But for once Quiggley’s name failed to evoke a smile. 
Veronica stared into the fire with empty eyes. 

“Is that all, Peggy? I mean—you know what I 
mean.”’ 

““All’?” Peggy’s tone was indescribable. Both wom- 
en were paler, and Veronica’s face was growing a little 
sharp with the tension of her hidden feeling. 

“Tsn’t there some way of—of annulling a marriage, 
Peggy, without—without all that dreadful—” She hid 
her face against Peggy’s knee. 

“Don’t ask me such grisly questions, child. You 
make my blood run cold! How did you ever come to 
know about such horrible things, a girl like you? ‘An- 
nulling’!| Upon my word!” 

Peggy’s tone was sharp, but she managed to spare a 
hand from her lapful of babies for Veronica’s head, and 
they sat silently thus for what was a long time for those 
two boon companions. It was a silence pregnant, upon 
Peggy’s part, with intuitions and conclusions and prog- 
nostications of various sorts, and upon Veronica’s with 
a restless longing for the relief of speech; but the paraly- 
sis of the Bowdre “reserve” tied her tongue, and she 
added nothing to her oblique little confidence. In the 
mean time Peggy was debating with a line in her fore- 
head. 

“Veronica, I wish you’d speak to Wallie about going 
home with me, or let Clem write to him, if you won’t 
let me speak.” 

“Wallace is not here now,” murmured Veronica, 
sophistically, and Peggy gave her a soft box on the 
ear by way of recognition of the same. 

“You know perfectly well, miss, he’s only down the 
river, and he’ll be back to-night. I wish you'd let Clem 
write to him, Veronica. You’ve no idea how Clem 
can—”’ 

“T know he can, Peggy, dear, and so can you. But 
there’s nothing for him to write about, really. Wallace 
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would think—oh, he’d think all sorts of things! He 
really doesn’t care in the least whether I go or stay.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. St. John, mentally, and swiftly glided 
behind the curtain that the bitterness in the girl’s voice 
had momentarily drawn aside. Of course, she confided 
to herself—of course, Quince is at the bottom of it! He 
was simply bound to be, and she had thought so all 
along. She decided to test her hypothesis by spring- 
ing it on Veronica in a little way that women have, 
not meaning to be in the least unfair. 

“Wallie’s love for his son is a passion,’’ she observed, 
quietly, feeling some subtle response in Veronica’s form 
against her knee that bade her goon. “Ever since the 
day and hour Quince was born he has been the master 
influence in his father’s life, and he always will be. He 
simply gave up his life to the boy, and all these years 
he has lived in Quince, you know; he had no life apart 
from him, and now— You see, don’t you, Veronica, how 
it is? It is a living death to him to be separated from 
his son.” 

“T know—oh, I know!’ Veronica whispered the words 
on a suspended breath that would not be a sigh. 

“Of course,’’ Mrs. St. John resumed, with a sane, 
comfortable laugh—“ of course, it seems rather absurd 
in Wallie to be fretting himself to a fiddle-string over a 
strapping young fellow junketing around on the other | 
side as jolly as a sand-boy. Oh, J know young men! I 
remember Wallie himself! Quince has forgotten all about 
—about everything—” 

“Of course,” Veronica hastened to supplement. “He 
would, you know, Peggy—any man on earth would—in 
all these weeks and weeks.”’ 

“And think of Wallie! Why, Veronica, I saw him the 
other day hanging over Quirice’s picture — the one he 
wears in the locket on his chain, you know. It was 
taken when Quince was only two years old. He was the 
most perfect darling in that little sailor suit! I wish 
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you could have seen him, Veronica. None of my boys 
are a patch upon him, though of course— But you 
should have seen Wallie’s face! He was as pale as 
death, and the look in his eyes—’’ She stopped to press 
the tears out of her own with a vexed laugh. “ Per- 
fectly silly in Wallie, of course, when Quince has con- 
valesced so b-e-a-utifully, according to all accounts!” 
She laughed again. 

“You mean about Edith Quarles?” 

“Yes. Do you believe they are engaged, Veronica?” 

“Oh, why not?” said Veronica, in a tone that implied 
the mutability of all flesh. “It would be very good 
treatment for a convalescent, don’t you think?” 

“Excellent! But it is so very odd that Quince has 
not written his father, if it has really gone as far as an 
engagement. Wallie will be immensely pleased, too. 
When Edith was here two years ago he was quite daft 
on the subject—’’ Peggy brought herself up with a 
sudden turn, remembering. But Veronica only laughed 
a nasty, musical laugh, like the ripple of a malicious little 
brook. 

“Oh, I know all about it, of course! I got in the way, 
and Edith hates me for it!’’ 

“Wallace has always been perfectly silly about 
Edith,” Peggy resumed, comfortably. She was enjoy- 
ing the talk very much. It had just enough serious- 
ness to clear it of the indictment of gossip, and sufficient 
dramatic possibility to add a tang of the piquancy of 
the real thing. For instance, it was distinctly worth 
while to see how Veronica would take what she was going 
to say next. “But, then, Wallie’s ideal has always been 
a little anemic: blond eyelashes and a straight, angelic 
nose. You know the sort of girl I mean.” 

Veronica nodded. ‘“Catty.” 

“Too pure and ethereal for every day. They float 
way up over a man’s head, like a dazzling white cloud 
with the light of heaven on it, and never let him get close 
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enough to see what they’re made of. But after the 
poor goose has married one of them, he finds his pearly 
cloud is nothing but choky fog that keeps him with a 
cold in his head all the time.” 

This was not very witty, but it served every purpose 
of wit, for the two women laughed naughtily with keen- 
est enjoyment. 

“Edith is all of that,’’ Veronica agreed, with invidious 
generosity. “I mean the nose and the blond eyelashes 
and the chokiness.”’ 

“Unless it is some game of Mrs. Dempster’s.” Mrs. 
St. John switched reflectively back to the main line 
after her analytical digression concerning her brother’s 
anemic taste in eyelashes and noses. She had been 
sifting and tabulating reasons for Quincey’s silence with 
his father concerning his engagement, and out of about 
two dozen contestants she had selected the one above. 
“She may have put Quince on his honor not to tell, 
you know.” 

“But why on earth—” 

“To get time for her game, goosie.”’ 

“Ts Edith’s aunt that sort, too?’ Veronica faintly 
emphasized the third and last words in her remark, 
though it may have been unintentional. 

“Exactly—that—sort!”” Peggy punctuated her words 
with pats to the babies on her lap, whom she was smooth- - 
ing into shape as though she meant to pack them neatly 
into a bureau drawer the next minute. “I have never 
seen or heard of a woman with a face broad across the 
cheek-bones, with a sly little nose tucked down in the 
middle—with plenty of room, mind you, to spread out 
if it hadn’t been too sly—that was not a match-making 
ghoul at heart.” 

Veronica nodded a tenSe acquiescence in this. 
“Never! What did Mrs. Dempster’s letter to Mrs. 
Kavanagh say exactly?” 

““Say exactly’! Peggy stopped to laugh with de- 
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lighted appreciation of the humor of that term applied 
to Mrs. Dempster. ‘‘My poor Veronica, how little do 
you know that gentle Christian soul! . Child, Mrs. 
Dempster’s sort of woman never says anything exactly. 
There are a dozen entrances and exits to everything 
she says, with trap-doors in between, and each word 
has a dozen make-ups! What was written—I mean, 
spelled out—was that she hated to part her dear children 
just at this time; and I suspect that has faded off the 
page by this, and something else taken its place.” 

“Shall you ask Wallace, Peggy?” 

“Shall you, Veronica?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Neither do I.” 

But neither of them did; and the last days of Mrs. 
St. John’s visit unrolled themselves without a crease 
to the day of Mrs. Glenn Garey’s dinner dance, given in 
honor of Mrs. St. John. The dinner was Thursday, and 
Peggy was going back to Port Pierre on Saturday—if the 
heavens fell!—and a row of half-packed trunks in Ve- 
ronica’s dressing-room seemed to hint that she was to 
accompany Peggy, though as yet she had not found 
courage to tell Rhodes of her intention, or even to rec- 
ognize it as such in the depths of her own soul, where 
she was secretly building a bulwark against despair, 
piling hope on hope with the unreasoning, unshakable 
conviction of the born gambler, to whom the pos- 
sibility that he may lose is the one impossible chance 
in life. 

Her mind shied from the thought of decision like a 
frightened horse, and she continued to cheat the days, 
and finally the hours, that chased her toward decision 
with elaborate falsehoods, lying to herself with a bold- 
ness and a subtle ingenuity beyond belief, now in favor 
of the theory that she was going with Peggy never to 
return, and again that she was only going to Port Pierre 
for a fortnight on a visit to Peggy, until at last she hung 
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between the two absolutely without volition to direct 
her course toward either. 

But in the mean time she did not tell Rhodes, of course. 
The deliberate courage to screw a resolution to the 
sticking-point and hold it there, like caustic burning its 
way to the bone, was not in Veronica. She was no more 
capable of a deliberate act of self-determination in- 
volving her own misery than a wood-pigeon, though it 
was quite on the cards that she might, and would, reach 
it at a bound in some reckless moment, and batter herself 
to pieces against it in sheer despair. She cajoled Peggy 
with vague excuses and transparent sophistries, at which 
that astute matron scoffed and jeered, but ended by 
accepting, hoping against hope all the time that the 
girl’s surface serenity, as difficult to cross as a magnetic 
circle, would give way to a softer mood when, as Peggy 
phrased it to herself, “things would arrange themselves 
themselves.” But though sorely tempted to give the 
exasperating, hair-hung-and-breeze-shaken situation a 
good swing off one way or the other by taking her brother 
into her confidence, or, rather, into Veronica’s, concern- 
ing the visit to Port Pierre and ali her own doubts and 
fears of its final outcome, Peggy had thus far held her 
hand, and wisely diverted her suppressed feelings into 
long letters to her husband every day, in each of which 
she told him she could not hold out another day, and, - 
moreover, she was convinced the best thing she could 
do, and the only sensible thing, was not to hold out, but 
to tell Wallie plainly what she thought of him. Clem 
was to conceive, if he could, of Wallie shilly-shallying 
around a woman with whom he was madly in love, for 
no one need tell her! If ever she saw a man in love, 
Wallace was that man! And why, in the name of 
Heaven, did he take Veronica”away from Quince, in the 
first place, if he meant to spend the rest of his life, and 
make that poor child spend hers, in sackcloth and ashes 
to his son? And Quince miles—simply miles—in love 
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with another girl all the time. No; Wallace had not 
heard yet, and they did not know anything definite, 
either, but she felt in her soul it was true, and really she 
was glad of it. Of course, Mrs. Dempster was an un- 
thinkable old frump, but that might not run in the 
family— And St. John had answered briefly, pointing 
out the deep religious significance attaching to a strict 
observance of the eleventh commandment, “subjoined 
below.”’ 

Peggy’s ability to hold out was not at all increased by 
the discovery that she made about this time that Rhodes 
was in a state of intolerable unrest where he appeared 
to be balanced upon the edge of some decision, in a mis- 
erable state of transition between the calm detachment 
of his former manner to Veronica and a tentative ten- 
derness that said, in Mrs. St. John’s vernacular, that 
he would if she would. And if there could be anything 
more preposterous than the way they were both behav- 
ing (Peggy wrote this almost in a frenzy to St. John), 
it would be for Veronica “not to”; and St. John had 
replied to this, “Hurry no man’s cattle.”’ 

Things were in this state when, on the night of Mrs. 
Garey’s dinner, Peggy entered Veronica’s room to see 
if she was ready, and remained suspended in an attitude 
of amazement gazing at Veronica’s charming reflection 
in the mirror. Mrs. Garey’s dinner, it may be said, was 
a formal, elaborate affair such as old Issaquena doted 
on, that called in accents not to be misunderstood for 
the fullest of full dress, and Peggy was virtuously con- 
scious of being at the height of her wardrobe, and here 
was Veronica, if you can believe it, in a white mull frock 
with a baby-waist that made her look about eighteen, 
and without the ghost of an ornament, except such as 
nature had vouchsafed her, and a little diamond star 
swung from a tiny thread of a chain on her throat. 

“Child!” breathed Peggy, in a gasp of dismay. “Ve- 
ronica, for Mrs. Garey’s dinner! Why, what on earth—”’ 
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“This is a phase, Peggy. One has phases, don’t you 
know, about clothes ?”’ 
But Mrs. St. John declined to be metaphysical. She 


preferred to be exasperated. ‘‘ Mrs. Garey will be abso- 
lutely certain to think you did it on purpose.” 
Veronica laughed naughtily. “ How delicious of her!” 


“And that contemptible little diamond star! It zs 
diamond, isn’t it? No one could blame Mrs. Garey if 
she took that star personally. With all the lovely things 
you have, it is insulting! I should take it so myself!” 

Veronica looked at the little star, blinking meekly on 
her lovely throat, with a little gurgling laugh. 

“It looks exactly like the prize at a village euchre 
party!’ Peggy’s tone expressed a withering disdain 
that said, “If you can stand that.” But it seemed 
Veronica could; and she resumed, in a tone of earnest 
significance, “I have worked very hard for you this 
winter, Veronica, with Mrs. Garey (it is all with Mrs. 
Garey, you know), and it really seems too bad for my 
work to be wasted just for a whim.” 

“T know, Peggy dear, I know you have,’ Veronica 
returned, gently. “Don’t worry, dear. It does not 
matter—now. Besides, all my jewels are packed.”’ 

She did not explain that the case, with Rhodes” name 
upon it, lay at his banker’s in town. What was the use? 
Peggy would know it all soon enough. é 

Rhodes’ door, farther down the hall, closed briskly, 
and, as his step paused at the half-open door, Peggy 
made a last desperate appeal. 

“Wallace, do look at Veronica!” 

Rhodes was looking uncommonly well for some rea- 
son. He was flushed, handsome, and his eyes, as they 
rested on Veronica, were full of virile force and sweet- 
ness. He carried two bouqutts, and, with a glance at 
their dresses, handed one to each of the women. 

“Why am I to look at the ‘bo’ful lady’ ?’”’ he inquired, 
with a smile, looking with all his might, however. 
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Peggy grew tragic. 

“At that idiotic little frock, Wallie! Exactly like a 
baby’s christening robe.” ; 

“This? It is an enchanting little frock! And the 
hair with that single rose! And this dear little lace 
bonnet? Does it go with the christening robe?” 

He picked up a dainty lace capote, the sort of thing 
that only a woman secure in her charm, and careless of 
any fashion save her own whim, would even dare to 
look at, and bent to tie the ribbons under Veronica’s 
chin. 

“Pull out the loops, Wallace,” said she, sotto voce, as 
Peggy continued to make out her case. ‘“‘ You always 
make such dumpy bows.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t be absurd, Wallace,” said 
Peggy, sternly, “and, whatever you do, do not encour- 
age Veronica to oppose Mrs. Glenn Garey! This is a 
serious matter for both of you, and I expect you to take 
it so. You know perfectly that when Mrs. Garey asks 
people to her house she demands their best clothes, and 
she takes it personally if they do not wear them.” 

“Did she put ‘duces tecum’ on her cards?’ demanded 
Rhodes. “Ah! Then there is no way that J can see 
to prevent a free-born Mississippian from wearing a 
christening robe if she chooses!” 

“Hurry, you two,” Veronica smilingly admonished 
them. “We'll be kept after school and made to learn 
French verbs if we’re late.” 

Mrs. Garey’s house was one of the oldest in old Issa- 
quena, and, moreover, it was historical; for, though old 
Issaquena conceded that there was no record of La 
Salle and his suite having dined there—historians are 
so careless about the really important things that make 
history!—De Sauvolle had dined and danced in that 
very hall, and that was the very table John Law had 
drunk himself under. What? Well, no, there was no 
record of that, either; the Gareys’ ancestors had seen 
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to that, shouldn’t you think? They would, you know, 
in their own house! It was perched so steeply on the 
shelving hillside that it seemed to be in the act of de- 
scending its own worn, slippery marble stairs that led 
flight after flight down to the banquette, each flight 
presided over by a tall iron lamp-post, from which 
swung a filigree lantern that cast dazzling globules of 
light that ran distractedly about under the feet of the 
passers like illuminated mice, but otherwise made no 
impression upon the darkness. 

It had been many a year since Veronica had set her 
feet gingerly among those dancing mice, and she was 
thinking of it as she ascended the steps at her husband’s 
side. How perfectly she remembered every incident of 
that other evening long ago! It had been spring then; 
she could smell the magnolias and the bay and the cape- 
jasmines in the hedges farther down the garden; it was 
the year after she left Madame. How perfectly she re- 
membered it all: the feel of her escort’s arm under her 
hand (it had been new, then, to take a man’s arm), and 
the way her heart had danced in her bosom, and how 
light her feet had been among the mice! Oh, how long, 
how long ago it all was! She paused, and dropped behind 
the other two to lean on the balustrade and look across 
to the black well where the garden must be. A mist 
of memory closed about her. Where was it she had - 
made the wrong turn? Could she, if she turned back 
now— But no; nothing would ever be the same again— 
now. 

Sometimes a moment comes to us when an accidental 
grouping of impressions will work the subtle combina- 
tion of every stored-up cell of memory at once, and for 
one breathless second, perhaps, the doors swing back, 
and we see our own lives as integral, coherent things, 
and know, at last, what the pieces were that would have 
completed the pattern. And how easy it would have 
been to set it right as we went if we had only known! 
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How easy, even now, to pick it out and begin it over, 
if one had only time—! 

It was a moment like this that met Veronica on the 
steps to the Garey house, and led her back to her first 
ball, ten years before. And as she leaned there, letting 
Rhodes and Peggy go on without her, she saw the shape- 
less pattern of her life filled out and knew the blanks 
had spelled love. That was what had spoiled the pat- 
tern from the very first, for even in the beginning the 
blanks had been there, even in those far-off days with 
her father and Aunt Paul—oh, so many blanks all along 
there! But the next bit was clearer, better filled in: 
the years with Madame and the school-girls, and then— 
The blankness of the rest! But the spot-light suddenly 
shifted in her mind, the door swung to, she felt the cold 
of the iron railing through her gloves and heard her 
husband’s voice at her side. 

“ Dear, how did we manage to lose you?” 

“I was trying to see the garden,” she told him, 
dreamily. “It has been ever so long since I was here.” 

As they entered the hall where Peggy awaited them, 
Veronica looked about her with eyes full of memories 
of that other night. The frescos on the big square hall 
were a shade deeper in tint, but everything else was 
exactly as it had been that night. There was the long 
procession of Barksdales and Poindexters and Holmeses 
receding up the stairs in the order of their patriotic 
activities in their native State, and there—there in the 
central panel—was the handsome Governor of Mis- 
sissippi she had so innocently insulted that night, The 
color rose in Veronica’s cheek as she met his stern, re- 
proachful gaze. Somehow she had fancied he would 
have forgiven her in all these years. Mrs. Garey had 
not, she knew, and the angel on the old General’s 
tombstone always looked sulkily at her as she passed 
their plat in the graveyard, but somehow Veronica had 
counted on the Governor. He was so handsome! Sud- 
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denly a frightful thought flashed upon her and a hys- 
terical gasp of laughter rose in her throat. Suppose Mrs. 
Garey spoke of it and demanded an apology? What 
on earth would Wallace think? 

Mrs. Garey was a tall woman with what is generally, 
if vaguely, termed a “‘ presence’’; and though every one 
conceded the presence, no one had ever been met with 
sufficient analytical intrepidity to match an adjective 
to the noun. Her long, mild-featured face, of an even 
shade of gray throughout, was covered with a fine down, 
like the bloom on a moulded peach, and finished, in- 
congruously enough, with a well-defined gray mustache 
that added to her general mildness of aspect a trace of 
what poor Juliet called “a wolf-ravening lamb.”’ 

Veronica had never been face to face with her since 
that dreadful night when old General Garey, charmed 
with his lovely young guest, the last of the beautiful 
Bowdre women, who had always been the devil for 
looks, and—er, well, well, let that go! This girl might 
take after the mother!—had led her about the hall un- 
rolling the proud record of his ancestry to Veronica’s 
heedless ears, and, pausing at last before the Governor, 
had challenged her to name Mississippi’s wisest, wittiest, 
and best governor. And the poor child, making sweet 
eyes at the handsome Mississippian on the wall, and 
cudgelling her empty little brains—for Madame did not - 
esteem local history a fitting study for young ladies, 
and had contented herself with seeing that Veronica’s 
supple limbs could waltz and walk and sit and rise, and 
her little red mouth chatter French like a genuine French- 
woman’s—had innocently named a governor of the dark 
days of Reconstruction, whose name was a stench in the 
nostrils of the land, and made at one fell stroke the only 
mot of her life and her most deadly enemy. From that 
day Veronica’s name had been tabooed in the Garey 
house, and from that night to this she had never stood 
in that august presence; and as she waited demurely at 
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Peggy’s side, her eyes unconsciously identified each item 
of her hostess’ costume with a hysterical mingling of 
amusement and trepidation. The same, the very same! 
There was the lace mantilla drooping from her shoulders, 
the lilac kid gloves unspotted from the world, the mat 
of gray curls, tier upon tier, each separate one seeming 
to have been cunningly manufactured from celluloid 
and screwed into her frontal bone. 

She greeted Peggy with deep-voiced cordiality and 
waved her to a place at her side, and Veronica with a 
slightly dazed expression that inquired suavely of the 
universe who this young woman could be, and how came 
she to be in her house, and a revival of the Colonial 
style of address as “ Mistress Rhodes,” that of itself was 
enough to set her back two centuries at least, which, 
all things considered, was quite near enough. Rhodes 
came in for a reminiscent cordiality that shifted him 
back to his own boyhood, but left him, so to speak, in 
ear-shot, and a resigned shake of the hand that said, 
“Ah, if your poor, sainted mother in heaven could see 
you now!” 

The dinner was followed by what Mrs. Garey’s in- 
vitations had called an informal dance, where people 
came and went as they pleased; but as the whole of old 
Issaquena had availed themselves of the first clause and 
ignored the last entirely, by midnight the big, square 
hall where De Sauvolle had dined and John Law had 
drunk himself under the table was filled with a brilliant 
assembly (for, mind you, everybody but Veronica had 
bowed to the unwritten law of best clothes), where the 
stately formality so dear to Mrs. Garey’s heart was 
shot through by the mercurial vivacity of the younger 
set like a piece of changeable silk that is grave or gay, 
according to the way the light strikes its surface. 

But, spite of Peggy’s animadversions and Mrs. Garey’s 
mistaking Veronica for Minor Rhodes’ youngest daugh- 
ter from Natchez later in the evening, and having to 
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be set right by Rhodes and feeling called upon to apol- 
ogize, as Veronica said, all over the room, the christen- 
ing robe scored an undeniable success. There were 
many present who remembered the girl in that far-away 
season after she had left Madame, and her charming 
figure in the babyish white dress, with a softened 
brightness in her absent eyes, recalled gentler memories 
of the days when she had been “old Bowdre’s blue-eyed 
daughter,’’ and before she became ‘“‘ Veronica Bowdre”’ 
(with a sniff and a stony stare from Issy). 

All through the wearisome dinner Veronica had been 
turning her eyes away from the evening ahead of her 
with flat distaste, hungry for the silence and darkness 
of her pillow, where she might draw forth her little hoard 
of memories: of evenings spent together by the library 
fire in the exquisite isolation of home, Rhodes with his 
pipe and his paper and his hound’s head on his knee, 
with the rain on the roof; of home-comings in the 
dusk, his hand, cold from the outer air, clasping hers; of 
partings at night, when he had lingered and lingered 
still for another word or glance. But when she found 
herself in the familiar scene habit reasserted itself, and 
the spirit in her feet had carried her away: the lights, 
the music, the swift, flexuous movements of her body, 
that sent the blood spinning through her veins; the 
attrition of other minds and spirits on her own was - 
like an opiate to nerves accustomed to a drug; the 
message in men’s eyes brought excitement still—the 
men themselves were nothing, less than nothing to 
her, but the game had a fascination still, and excite- 
ment dulled the pain in her heart and kept her from 
thinking, from remembering. She had given Rhodes 
the first waltz, and he had written his name in a space 
at the bottom of the card that she called “the bene- 
diction,” and after a couple of duty dances with some 
pretty cousins from Natchez, who told him he waltzed 
like an angel, but they had always heard he did, and 
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then, in a bated whisper, “Was that lovely girl in the 
short - waisted dress teally his wife, or — ?”’ Rhodes 
hastened to forestall the word “daughter” with a smil- 
ing affirmation, and then, a little grimly, had joined 
the ranks of the unattached on the gallery outside the 
windows, where he could still see Veronica and hide a 
good many things from a good many piercing eyes under 
cover of a grave legal talk with Judge Harper from the 
Judge’s usual vantage-ground of a window. 

The color was spreading on Veronica’s cheeks, and 
her eyes, a line of lustrous blue under her half-closed 
lashes, were absent, but her long, light step was as 
smooth and seemingly as untiring as that of the men 
she waltzed with; but a foreboding came to Rhodes as 
he watched her, that strengthened with every fleeting 
glimpse of her face, that she was losing her grip on her- 
self. He opened his watch in his palm. Barely past 
midnight—too early to suggest home; and, besides, 
worse luck, Peggy was to spend the night in town, or 
the babies at home might have been made available as 
an excuse; nothing for it but patience and try to snatch 
an interlude in a dance, and make her rest and talk to 
him. But there seemed little hope of this, for a com- 
posite waltz was in progress with several “home boys,”’ 
who called her “Veronica” still and varied the dancing 
by daring expedients to prolong each man’s allotment 
of time by feints of “forgetting” with the relay man_ 
posted in full view at the next stage, that left Veronica 
flushed and laughing with an entreating hand pressed 
to her bosom. 

Another hour passed, and Rhodes observed carelessly 
that he supposed he’d better show on the floor again. 
People didn’t invite men to dances to sneak off and 
smoke; he must put his shoulder to the wheel and give 
that little Anstrother gitl a turn; she hadn’t been out 
for an hour. 

Miss Anstrother enjoyed her waltz immensely, but 
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she told one of the little girls from Natchez quite gloomily 
afterward that she didn’t see any use in being alive—all 
the nice men were married! And Rhodes joined Harper 
again, and paced up and down at his side smoking 
cigar after cigar, his end of the talk sagging somewhat. 
It was a sultry winter night, and something in the air 
beginning to smell of dawn brought back to Harper the 
memory of that other night when he and Rhodes had 
talked at midnight about the woman of whom they 
both were thinking, and he hummed a line from Ben 
Bolt with his chin deep in his collar and a speculative 
eye on his companion’s moody ‘abstraction. Rhodes 
had set springs to catch woodcocks. Had he been 
caught himself? 


The carriage was well out on the prairie road to Mont- 
fort before Rhodes dragged his mind from his troubled 
thoughts and turned to Veronica, who sat at his side 
wrapped in thought as deep and, by the line about her 
lips, as bitter as his own. His own had been full enough 
of tumult, but something in her pierced him anew with 
a poignant sense of her weakness, her fatality. 

Veronica felt his eyes upon her, and turned to meet 
them with something in the movement that told him 
she had reached her decision. Whatever it was she had 
in mind to do, she was desperately resolved to go through 
with it to-night. But when she began at last to speak 
with faltering abruptness, her first words startled him. 

“Wallace, why does not Quince come home?” 

For a second Rhodes thought of evasion, but some- 
thing in her face constrained him, and he replied, quietly, 
as though his words meant nothing to either of them, 
“He is happier away from home just now, perhaps.”’ 

“Ts it because I am here?” 

Rhodes felt his way forward to another answer: “In 
a way, perhaps.”’ 

“Ts he still very angry with me?” 
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“He has never been angry with you.” 

There was a slight stress on the last word, and Rhodes 
felt her quick movement of Surprise; but when she 
spoke it was with a timid firmness, as though she knew 
how deeply she was probing, but must goon. “Is there 
something between you and Quince I do not know? 
Did you quarrel that night, or last summer in Paris?” 

“No; there was no quarrel.’ 

But the girl’s quick ear caught the sound of a smoth- 
ered sigh. “But he is angry with you? He—he blames 
you?” 

“My son knows that I am to blame for his unhappi- 
ness, his loss,’’ said Rhodes, gravely. 

“But does he not know that it was for his sake—all 
for his sake—from the very first? That you came be- 
tween us to—to save him from a woman you knew was 
not fit to be his wife—” 

“Hush, hush, Veronica!” Rhodes sunk his head into 
his hands with a sigh that was almost a sob. She waited 
a second; her hands, clinched upon her knee, were like 
ice, and her heart was beating in sickening throbs as 
she waited. But he did not speak, did not ask her what 
she meant; perhaps he was thinking it over, trying to 
understand; and by and by— 

“I have a hateful gift”—she essayed her little laugh, 
but could not quite make it; “you remember, I told you 
once?—a hateful something that tells me things out of 
the dark, you know. And sometimes I have thought— 
I mean it has come to me like that—that those two weeks 
you called your own, when you let me think you—you 
cared, that it was all just for that—to part me from 
Quince—just a part of the game, you know.” 

Rhodes had not moved, and the girl’s hands, clutching 
the tails on her furs with a grip that turned the nails 
and knuckles white, were trembling; but he might 
speak yet; presently he would raise his head and say 
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Rhodes lifted his head at last, and leaned toward her 
as she sat turned aside, the little hood hiding her face. 
“Why need we speak of this to-night? Why need we 
ever speak of it if it pains you?” 

“There is something I want to tell you, Wallace—”’ 
But she paused uncertainly, and Rhodes saw her put 
her hand to her throat with the gesture he remembered 
that night. “Wait a minute—where was Lf2eOh yes: 
That night—that night you married me, I was too mis- 
erable and too—yes, it does not matter now if I say it— 
too happy to think of anything; but up-stairs, after- 
ward, when I heard you and Quince talking—all night, 
it seemed—and when we went, and I knew you had lost 
him, lost your son you loved better than the whole 
world, then—oh, Wallace! then—I would have given 
anything to undo it, undo my cruel selfishness; but I 
could not think of anything except to wait and see if it 
would go by.” Her eyes, as she turned them on him, 
were dark with the bitter wisdom of experience. “ Some- 
times things will pass, just pass’’—she made a half- 
puzzled gesture—“if you shut your eyes and just won't, 
won't think, and I thought this would pass, too. I 
knew ”’—she paused, and turned a tremulous smile upon 
Rhodes—‘“ of course I knew, Quince would forget me 
after a bit, and I thought that when he’d fallen in love 
with some other girl and married her and left you all 
alone that you’d be glad, perhaps, to have me with 
you.” 

Rhodes drew her hands to him and kissed them over 
and over, but he did not speak, and after a minute 
Veronica took them gently from him and went on, with 
the same tremulous firmness: 

“But we three cannot goon like this: with Quince 
always between you and me, and me always between 
you and him. I cannot part you from your son for- 
ever, Wallace, and so I thought I would just go away 
somewhere’’—Rhodes started; it had come, then, at 
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last—“and let this pass.” He made a vehement gesture 
of protest, but she went on, softly: “Oh yes, yes it will; 
you will see. Quince will come back to you, and in a 
little while everything will be just as it was before I—I 
came. You’ve no idea how easily things will pass if—if 
you try to let them. After a bit this time we’ve’’—a 
slight constriction caught her voice, but she steadied 
it and went on—‘‘been together will be covered over 
with something, and by and by it will fade away from 
us both. Things are like that.’ 

Rhodes turned his face to her, lined and haggard with 
his struggle. ‘Veronica, you do not know all. If you 
did—if I were free to tell you—’’ For a second he 
paused, looking past her at the darkness with hard eyes. 
“You do not know, child,’”’ he resumed, hoarsely, “ what 
it means to part with your own flesh and blood. He was 
all I had, my bone and blood and heart and soul, and it 
has been a slow bleeding to death to part with him; but 
there are other partings that wrench the very life from 
a man’s bosom. You cannot leave me! You are my 
wife, child—my wife!” 

The carriage lamps made a rippling dusk inside the 
carriage, now dark, now trembling golden, and through 
a wavering gleam Veronica’s eyes met his; but she did 
not speak, and he went on, in a voice of passionate 
earnestness: 

“You know the world so well, none better, and you 
know what this would mean to you. If I should let 
you leave me now it would be infinitely worse for you 
than if we two had gone our separate ways that night. 
I was cruel enough to you then, God knows! But I 
cannot—I dare not—let you leave me now—not until I 
can see happiness ahead for you.” 

A fleeting smile of bitterness crossed Veronica’s lips, 
and she lifted her shoulders in a pretty, cynical gesture 
that grated intolerably on Rhodes. 

“Oh...! That would arrange itself, no doubt. For 
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the moment, though, I should return with Peggy, and 


just stop on, and then—why, then—!’”’ She managed 
the little laugh, successfully this time, like a flute scale 
carefully executed. “And you could always explain. 


You would say some little thing like, ‘ Yes, Veronica is 
with Peggy still,’ or, ‘It’s a bit dull in the country, and 
I’ve sent Veronica East.’ And after a little they’d get 
to understand, and they’d stop asking, and then they’d 
forget.” 

“And you,” Rhodes broke out, with jealous passion, 
his voice harsh with suffering—‘“ you, Veronica? Would 
you forget? Is it so easy, child? - Will you teach me 
the trick of it?” 

“T! Oh...! I? Why, something would be sure to 
happen. Something always happens to cover up things, 
else one couldn’t live,” she finished, simply. The thick- 
ness in her throat annoyed her again, her voice broke, 
and Rhodes leaned quickly, toward her and took her 
hands again, holding them in a hard, burning clasp, 
bending over her with set lips and melting eyes that 
told her all he dared not trust himself to speak, fighting 
the last round of his fight in grim silence. Suppose he 
yielded to her fancy, a girl’s romantic fancy for a man 
twice her age, and broke with his son! His soul shud- 
dered as the naked thought, hidden so long under all 
sorts of disguises, stood boldly out. Was he puerile 
enough to dream it could last? An old man’s doting 
dream of passion and the transient blaze of a nature 
light as chaff. ... No; he knew her too well. As she 
said, it would pass. In ten years he would be sixty, 
she and Quincey in the full flower of youth and youth’s 
overmastering demands. His own life was spent; Quin- 
cey’s life, that had sprung from his own young love, all 
ahead. Could he rob him“of all that made it worth 
while, even for the rapture of this dream? 

He was still holding Veronica's hands with some vague 
intention of blunting his calmly expressed willingness for 
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her to leave him, but his own were clinging to them palm 
to palm, and the firm, wise, dispassionate words with 
which he had meant to speed her on her way to a life 
apart from his had not left his lips. The lights at 
Montfort, flashing past the windows, showed him Ve- 
ronica’s face, with tremulous lips and eyes of sweetest 
self-revealing, raised to his. The folds of her cloak and 
dress lay about him, half enveloping him in their fra- 
grant warmth; her furs and laces touched him softly 
as she leaned toward him, the little hood almost on his 
breast, and before him was the open door of his home— 
his home and hers. A blighting vision of it without 
her fell across Rhodes’ mind, and half mechanically 
he lifted his handkerchief to his brow, where beads of 
sweat hung thick, and with a sudden flash of memory 
the simple act recalled the night he had made his com- 
pact with his son. Quincey had done that same thing 
over and over that night, and his face rose before his 
father’s inner vision with the poignant sharpness with 
which the faces of the dead return upon us: his clear 
eyes full of hate, his lips bitter with doubt, and, the 
tension of the moment was so great, his own voice re- 
turned upon Rhodes, “Is that how you interpret my 
words?” A shock of horror thrilled his mind. This 
woman was his son’s. His hands dropped their hold, 
and as he leaned back in his seat he turned to Veronica 
with a bald, simple question such as he might have put 
to some casual client whom he happened to be piloting 
through a similar heart-storm: 

“You’ve thought this fully out, then, and you are 
certain you wish to leave me?” 

His voice, expressionless from the iron constraint he 
was putting on himself, fell on the girl’s waiting ear like 
a clod on a coffin-lid. He saw her steady herself with a 
hand hidden in her laces pressed against her bosom, and 
strive for and attain a modicum, at least, of her old 
serenity. 
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in GSag 

The wheels were grating on the curb as she spoke, and 
Rhodes rose mechanically and lifted her out, and they 
passed into the hall together. With a quiet word of 
good-night, Veronica turned to the stairs and Rhodes 
to the open library door; but he paused restlessly, 
without intention, and turned back. She was climbing 
the steps swiftly, with her head held high, holding the 
folds of her cloak and skirt aside from her hurrying feet, 
and once, near the middle of the flight, she stumbled, 
and Rhodes started forward; but she waved him im- 
periously back and went on alone. 

A reading-lamp burned upon his desk, and in the circle 
of light, placed where they would catch his eye, a couple 
of letters lay, the address uppermost, and from where 
he stood Rhodes could make out the English stamp on 
the one from Quincey. But he did not take it up; his 
mind recoiled from thought of his son; that must be 
fought out later; now Veronica and her claims absorbed 
him. His debt to her, life’s debt to him, must be reck- 
oned. His thoughts were with her, in that quiet room 
overhead. Had her eyes been blinded with tears when 
she stumbled? Veronica’s light feet to stumble! Was 
she weeping up there in her dark room, alone, flung 
across the bed with her ball-dress crumpled about her 
and her wet cheeks hidden in the pillow? A vision of. 
her face, as he had never seen it, wet with tears and 
convulsed with feeling, rose in his mind. He longed 
jealously to know she was weeping for him, to be certain 
of it. The male in him rose with an impulse of master- 
ful possession. How sweet to break down that flawless 
poise of hers for once and all, and get down to the angry, 
loving, passionate woman below it; to take her in his 
arms and feel her body wrenched with sobs and her wet 
cheek on his! An irresistible desire to go to her swept 
down upon him, and he stopped where he stood, listening 
across the silent house, his chest rising and falling with 
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each struggling breath. Was she awake? Thinking of 
him? If he found his way softly to her across the sleep- 
ing house, would she repulse him proudly, refuse to 
listen, to let him plead? 

No man worth a woman’s loving ever yet saw himself 
as a defeated lover, and least of all was a man of Wallace 
Rhodes’ implacably virile type likely to do so, and his 
heart contracted with an exquisite pang, his lips quivered 
tenderly, as he thought of her opposing him; she was not 
the woman to question, reason, analyze, weigh this or 
that. Quincey had been right when he said she had noth- 
ing but her beauty and her little ways. If he were free 
to ask it, her love would flow to him as unrestrainedly 
as the perfume of a flower. A thought like the point 
of a lance entered Rhodes’ mind, and with a groan he 
dropped into his chair and buried his face in his hands. 

He raised his head at last, and his eyes, haggard with 
his conflict, rested blankly on his son’s letter, and he 
took it up mechanically and broke the seal. The first 
line startled him back to consciousness. ‘ Wallace 
Mavourneen,” the letter began. It was Quincey’s 
school-boy name for him that he had not used for years, 
and the significance of it at that minute, the rush of 
tenderness it brought with it, was so overpowering that 
Rhodes leaned upon the desk choked with inward tears. 
He was back in the old days: the boy’s tall, awkward 
figure seemed to stand beside him, his heavy arms about 
his neck, his fresh face, cublike, rubbing roughly on his 
own; his pure, clear eyes looking into his; his voice, 
breaking to manhood’s deeper note, calling him “ Wallace 
Mavourneen.” Presently his vision cleared, and he saw 
the next word—‘“ Edith.’ The letter began and ended 
with her name. ; 

The engagement was old when he wrote, he said—that 
is, it was older. He and Edith had belonged to each 
other for eons, of course, but specifically he had begun to 
live four weeks ago. A series of loving excuses to Rhodes 
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for his delay in confiding his happiness followed, breath- 
ing all their old intimacy, so long a stranger to his letters. 
There had been some reason, the letter went on, an ex- 
cellent one, no doubt—he had been asked to take it on 
trust—for delaying the announcement of the engage- 
ment at home, and of course he had acquiesced in their 
plans. Wallace would know how that was; and, besides, 
he had himself expected to sail a couple of weeks earlier— 
it was the sort of thing a man preferred to tell rather 
than write to his father, anyhow—but Mrs. Dempster 
had been detained on business, and, as she had got to 
depend on him a good deal of late, he had thought it best 
to delay until they were ready. Between himself and 
Wallace, he believed it was the trousseau, but upon 
that point also he had not been confided in, but a fellow 
got to know, you know; he would about anything so 
near the woman as her trousseau, and Wallace was to 
understand that that was not brutal levity. A man 
must be a stock or a stone not to enter into the little 
things that made the woman’s life he loved, and for his 
own part he meant to share Edith’s down to her gossamer 
hair-pins—he had only just got on to gossamer hair- . 
pins, but he was making good progress. 

Mrs. Dempster expected to sail the last of the month, 
and, as he and Edith were not to be married until June, 
he had still a good bit of bacherlorhood to spend with — 
his father—good to be together again, eh? The letter 
closed on a graver note with a couple of loving assur- 
ances, baldly simple, of his love; with a hint, so naively 
boyish that a smile glimmered in Rhodes’ earnest eyes, 
that, however much Edith’s love meant to him, his 
father’s love must be always the deepest feeling in his 
life, and “it won’t make any difference between us, you 
know, Wallace, of course.’ » 

Rhodes’ first consciousness was of a physical re- 
action. The muscles of his heart felt tired, as if he 
had been running a long time. A wave of joy was 
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spreading through him like the action of a drug, driv- 
ing the blood before it until his heart seemed burst- 
ing. His frustrated passion was drinking in the thought 
of freedom like wine, as his mind dallied with the de- 
tails of the scene he would be living presently. They 
were husband and wife! He thought the thought out 
to the end, and suddenly rose with a light spring to 
his feet and turned to the stairs, feeling the blood burn- 
ing in his cheek and the resilience of his muscles as he 
went swiftly to Veronica, turning off the lights behind 
him as he went with a deep, secret joy in the darkness 
that was like a heavy curtain shutting them in together. 











VII 
THE TRIANGLE FEMININE 


ONTFORT’S west front, that faced the treacherous 

river with a cold scowl of stone and marble, was 
its sterner side, but the warm, sunny, east front, sloping 
graciously down by one low terrace to its lawns, was its 
soul side. A great rose-vine as thick as Veronica’s 
slender body sent up a fountain of blush roses across its 
mellow sandstone front on this side, and from the ter- 
race one could look away through the long, green tunnel 
of the avenue to where the flat lands rolled away be- 
tween two scrolls of deep blue and deep green, like a 
Japanese picture on a fan, with the great, blazing river, 
out of all proportion to the landscape, staggering through 
’ the picture on the west, with the feathery smudges of the 
swamps laid flat against the blue behind it. 

And as the three women sat about the tea-table in the 
bland April afternoon, Mrs. Dempster had just been 
calling the attention of her two companions to some 
real or fancied resemblance between Rhodes and his 
house in neatly clipped sentences discreetly embroidered 
with flowers of rhetoric, like old-fashioned silk. Both, 
she pointed out, had their austerer side, and both the 
gentle soul side, full of receptivity and cheer. She added 
that she had been much impressed by the resemblance 
since she had come to know both Rhodes and his house 
better during her recent visit. She spoke of him as 
Wallace, and Veronica was conscious of a slight stiffen- 
ing as she noted it, and had a momentary thought of a 
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velvet-coated caterpillar that creeps forward a quarter 
of an inch and glues himself to the ground, feeling an 
eye upon him, and then forward another length, and 
another pause, and so on. 

“So good of you to have us, dear Mrs. Rhodes,” Mrs. 
Dempster resumed, in a rich, trickling voice, like a 
heavy liqueur. 

“It was very good of you to come,’’ Veronica replied; 
“we feared Edith might find the country dull.” 

Mrs. Dempster’s laugh had a note of significance as 
she glanced toward Edith, who stood farther down the 
terrace in a pose of athletic grace, with her hands be- 
hind her and one fine, shapely foot advanced to the 
edge of the terrace. 

“Before Quince came, I meant, of course,’’ Veronica 
added, with a perfunctory recognition of the significance. 

“Montfort has charms of its own, all its own, I assure 
you,”’ Edith interpolated, lazily, from where she stood, 
turning with slow grace to let her eyes rove over the 
stately old house, whose rough sandstone walls, austerely 
unornamented, glowed a deep, pomegranate red against 
the pastel-tinted spring landscape and the river, wide 
as an inland sea and the color of sunstone under the 
coppery tints of the sunset. 

“How it takes one!’ she murmured, dreamily—‘‘ the 
strength of it, the sublime stillness of these endless flat — 
lands! 


“*«The blue and bended skies seem built for it, 
And all else seems but yesterday—an idle tale but idly told; 
Its story is of God alone’ ”— 


she chanted, softly, in an even, creamy voice, with an 
enunciation a shade too studied to retain its initial 
charm for the ear. » 

“Do you not feel it so?’ she added, as she came for- 
ward to the table where Veronica sat, and stood looking 
down upon her under her full, white lids with a glance 
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of controlled intensity that seemed to read some inner 
significance into the simple question or its answer. 
Veronica’s eyes softened, but her manner betrayed a 
faint trace of the consciousness of being invaded, of an 
intrusion into her holy of holies. 

“Yes; I think I have never known a place with so 
strong a personality as Montfort’s. Many quiet places 
simply irritate one with a sense of peering, creeping; as 
if they were saying all the time, ‘Sh—! We want to 
hear!’ But dear old Montfort is the real thing. The 
old house has the tranquillity of real strength, like the 
natures Mrs. Dempster has been describing. But”— 
she broke off with a smile that deprecated her own 
earnestness—“ naturally J would think so.” 

Mrs. Dempster laughed spontaneously, with an air of 
being delighted to share a good little joke that had just 
wandered in on her quite by accident. 

“Very naturally, indeed, my dear Mrs. Rhodes. I 
should imagine that a thousand acres of delta cotton- 
land was distinctly conducive to ‘tranquillity’!”’ 

“It is my home, you know,” Veronica explained, with 
suave obtuseness—‘‘my husband’s home and mine. 
Nothing else matters when one thinks of that.” 

“Nothing else, of course, with you. I quite see.” 

Mrs. Dempster’s voice had something of the same 
quality as Edith’s a degree more developed; in her case 
the cream had gone to butter; Edith’s melted in a liquid 
murmur; her aunt’s glided into an unctuous purr that 
acted as an ameliorant for her glance, that had the 
superficial sweetness and the underlying mordacity of a 
persimmon, as oil corrects vinegar in salad. 

Edith was trying the effect of a bunch of pale-rose 
azaleas against the old-rose of her gown, and Veronica 
joined her with critically slanted head and musing eyes, 
letting the thousand acres of delta cotton-land glide out 
of the conversation upon Mrs. Dempster’s last melliflu- 
ous supposition. 
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“No, no, Edith!’ she cried, eagerly. “Try that bit 
nearer the edge of the bowl, there. That deep rose ac- 
cents you perfectly. You need italicizing, you know.”’ 

Veronica spoke with artistic sincerity, perceiving the 
need of the bit of deeper color to focalize the color scheme, 
intent only upon the harmony that the girl’s figure made 
amid the pearly lights and tints of spring vegetation 
about her. But the unsmiling silence of the two women 
presently made her subtly aware of an interpretation of 
her words that had not occurred to her in speaking them. 
Her mental smile took on a tinge of irony. Fancy any 
one crediting Edith with a lack of effectiveness! The 
thought had genuine humor in it to Veronica, tinged, it 
may be, with bitterness, as she turned to Edith, study- 
ing her with the subtle incisiveness with which women 
study one another. 

The picture was a fair one, fair enough to have dis- 
armed any except that deadly inward vision that be- 
longs to sex antagonism—that inscrutable impulse of 
hate that is at once the most inexplicable and debasing 
passion known to the human soul. A low, broad brow, 
under waves of fawn-colored hair springing elastically 
from its parting like wings, and opaque-blue eyes, per- 
fect in shape and coloring, with an unchanging purity of 
regard none the less beautiful because unsentient and 
inherent in the physical structure of the eye, under | 
thick, white lids fringed with pale-amber lashes; a wide, 
sweet mouth, pale- rose, and a nondescript nose and 
chin. Altogether a pure and forceful face it was that 
met and turned Veronica’s scrutiny with noncommittal 
serenity, secretive and resolute, and set upon the stem 
of a round, white throat and a bust as yet but delicately 
full. 

“TI thought you preferred Bowdre to Montfort, Mrs. 
Rhodes?” Edith said, carelessly, still busy with the 
azaleas; and something, some tension, in the poise of 
Mrs. Dempster’s comfortable figure, as she sat rocking 
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and knitting, suggested a suppressed keenness as she 
awaited the answer to Edith’s question. 

“Your girlhood’s home, you know,”’ she supplemented 
Edith’s inquiry, with her naive air of discovery that 
would have irresistibly suggested to a listener that the 
talk was being propelled toward an end with deft touches 
of padded paws. Veronica’s answer sent the ball flying 
forward with a decisive slap out of reach of the cushioned 
paws: 

“T am very fond of Bowdre, it is true. I was wild, 
simply wild, with delight when Wallace gave it back to 
me; but no place could ever be to me what Montfort is. 
My husband was born here—” 

“And Quince also,” Edith softly interjected, shooting 
a long, blue sliver of a glance at Veronica from under her 
lids. 

“Tt has always been our home. Neither Wallace nor 
I would leave it for worlds,”’ Veronica retorted, quickly, 
vexedly conscious of the heat in her voice and of the 
absurdity of it, but unable to subdue the vague resist- 
ance and alarm with which she recognized that it had 
somehow admitted the thin edge of Edith’s claim and 
that Edith was calmly aware of it. 

“We understand perfectly, dear Mrs. Rhodes,” Mrs. 
Dempster glided between them like balm. “Of course 
your associations with the place must be very—er— 
very— You were married from Montfort, were you 
not?’ she added, with a glance that was like the stab of 
a thorn in an unwary foot. 

For a moment Veronica’s heart stood still. The 
declaration of war, after all, had come so suddenly that 
it actually staggered her. But Miss Pauline Bowdre’s 
training had not been in vain, and she looked the older 
woman serenely in the eyes, a sudden sweetness falling 
across her own, as she said, frankly: 

“Yes! That is why we love it so, Wallace and I.” 

“Ah!” It is rare, indeed, that that word of multi- 
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meanings is so charged with mordant significance as 
when it left Mrs. Dempster’s lips. “Are you leaving us, 
Edith ?”’ 

Edith had risen quietly, and with lowered lashes and 
sedately folded lips walked past Veronica, the slight- 
est possible withdrawal of her skirt as she passed 
her subtly but unmistakably conveying repugnance and 
shrinking, and, descending the step to the gravel, strolled 
ostentatiously out of ear-shot. A moment of silence 
followed her departure. Veronica’s heart was beating 
fiercely, and a stinging sense of defeat, of being set con- 
temptuously at naught, invaded her as the girl’s well- 
calculated insult sunk into her mind. 

“That—poor—child,” sighed Mrs. Dempster, count- 
ing her stitches carefully. ‘Eleven, thirteen, fifteen, 
seventeen, nineteen—nineteen makes the shell— What 
I shall do with her I cannot tell! But there— It is 
my own fault. I have raised Edith like a nun—unspot- 
ted from the world. Such purity—such innocence— Do 
you know she suffers, actually suffers, if she is brought 
into contact with—er—with anything the least ques- 
tionable ?”’ 

“The trap is coming,” said Veronica, as she rose; 
and, glancing toward Edith’s figure strolling along the 
avenue, she added, with a low laugh of genuine amuse- 
ment, “What keen ears Edith must have!’ The girl 
strolled on and rounded the first bend in the avenue, 
and a moment later the trap, with Rhodes alone, passed 
the two ladies on its way to the carriage entrance. Ve- 
ronica was at his side as he swung down, and he caught 
her in his arms, crushing the crocuses in her hair against 
his breast as he looked deeply into her eyes in silence. 

“Happy, Wallace?’ 

“Supremely, dearest.” bs 

“Has Quince changed—much, I mean?” 

“Immensely. A dozen years older. He is magnifi- 
cent, Veronica!’’ 


” 
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“Quince is not half a quarter as handsome as you, 
Wallace.” 

“My precious, blind, adorable wife, continue in your 
blindness!’’ 

They stood talking a minute longer, and then, “We 
must go back to Mrs. Dempster,”’ sighed Veronica, and 
Rhodes lifted her chin on his palm to look down into 
her eyes again. 

“How has the day gone, pet?” 

Veronica pulled a dryly whimsical little moue first, and 
then danced a gay little cancan step in Rhodes’ arms, 
clicking her heels joyously on the pavement to a little 
tune she improvised and set to the words: 


“Just two weeks more! Just two weeks more!” 


Rhodes laughed, and she echoed it joyously. In his 
arms the tumult of vague fear and anger, Edith’s insult, 
and all the turmoil of feeling following it vanished, 
and she let the sunshine of his eyes draw the memory 
of it from her mind. 

Mrs. Dempster greeted Rhodes with a firm, humor- 
ous smile like a pleasant man’s: “I have decided to de- 
vote my declining years to compiling a lover’s calendar 
out of the material I have gathered here, with illuminated 
borders and a motto— There’s nothing half so sweet in 
life as love’s young dream,’”’ she told him, with a sub- 
acid glance at Rhodes’ fine gray head. 

He accepted the challenge of her glance with a laugh 
as he seated himself beside her on the balustrade. “But 
why saddle it with so mawkish a fallacy, my dear 
madam? Tom Moore was a sensualist, with his ‘ peris, 
the fairest the earth eversaw’! We've changed all that. 
You and I know”—his glance, full of meaning, gayly 
included the old woman—“ you and I know that young 
love is insipid stuff—the vin ordinaire of passion, the 
small beer of life—compared to the drink the gods 
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vouchsafe to the deep heart of experience. The love of 
middle life is your true Burgundy of passion.’’ 

Mrs. Dempster laughed, a rich, guttural laugh that 
met Rhodes on his own ground without reserve, as she 
turned her knitting-needle significantly toward Quincey 
and Edith strolling toward them in the distance, and 
Rhodes’ eyes steadied upon them tenderly. 

“Yes,” he said, gravely, answering the question the 
knitting-needle had asked—“ yes! That’s but the froth 
that sparkles at the brink. It will be ten years yet 
before they know the taste of the wine.’ He sat silent 
a moment looking absently ahead, with his handsome 
head held high and the shadow of some feeling she was 
beginning dimly to divine falling across his face. 

The lovers had left the drive and were coming across 
a long glade in the park, with the tender spring green 
about them and their shadows streaming yards behind 
them in the last red rim of the sun all but submerged in 
the river. Edith walked a step in advance, her shoulder 
grazing Quincey’s breast and their hanging hands locked 
in each other’s. Her face was lifted to his, that bent 
low above her, but her eyes, under their heavy lids, 
were keenly upon the group upon the terrace. Veronica 
had just stepped through the window from the library 
and stood in an arrested attitude awaiting them, the folds 
of her thick, white wool gown seeming to be sculptured 
about her she stood so still. Edith could see the shine 
of the yellow crocuses in the thick coils of her hair and 
the violet glimmer of her eyes, narrowed in a smile as 
they met Quincey’s across the space. She came to the 
edge of the terrace to meet him with sweet spontaneity, 
and gave him both her hands. 

“Veronica!” 

“Dear boy!” 

“T still call you Veronica, eh?” 

“Of course! And I still call you—” 

“Dear boy! What else, pray?” 
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She met his eyes with a laughing demurrer in her 
own, and he caught her quickly up with his old, sweet 
audacity. His manner to her was, externally, precisely 
what it had been, but with something subtly lacking in 
it that made it seem to the girl’s ear a mere empty shell 
of its old self. 

“Don’t suppose you’re going to be let sneak out of 
the responsibility of a grown son, my lady!” he rallied 
her, gayly, still holding her hands in a cool, loose grasp, 
bending toward her with a gentle light in his eyes. “I 
intend to call you mamma in public.” 

“Tf you dare!’ she admonished him, in a soft shriek 
of dismay, and he laughed lightly. 

“Sure! Why not? You'll look the part in a year 
or two, all right; in fact, I don’t see why—”’ 

“T hate you, Quince!” 

“Of course! Stepmothers always hate their little 
devils of stepsons. . . . Dad, look at this, will you? She 
isn’t putting any sugar in my tea! Is she to be let go 
on like this? I'll be cleaning knives with a potato in 
the back yard before night, at this rate.” 

“Oh, charming! In a little ragged shirt, with a 
smudge on your dear little nose, and your poor little 
head all shocky, and one shoe and one little suspender— 
I know just how you’d look! Too dear for anything! 
I wish you were like that, Quince!”’ she added, with such 
sweet sincerity that the eyes of the two men met across 
her with a smile. “Don’t you, Wallace?” 

Edith and her aunt were looking over the mail that 
Rhodes had brought out, and for a moment the others 
left them to themselves. Rhodes stood with his arm 
about his son’s shoulders, their eyes, exactly on a level, 
looking into each other’s with a deep, restrained affec- 
tion that was almost stern in its intensity. 

“T’m rather pleased with him as he is,” said Rhodes, 
with a smile, tightening his grip with loving violence 
upon the young man’s broad back. “Aren't you?” 
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“Oh, I love him as he is! Only I thought how dear it 
would be if—if he was still small enough to wear big 
collars and ties and little caps and things,’’ she mur- 
mured, running her eyes regretfully over Quincey’s six 
feet of magnificent young manhood glorified by a Bond 
Street tailor. 

“ He’ll let you mother him, dear,”’ said Rhodes, gently; 
and Quince added, with brief heartiness: 

“Sail in, Veronica!’’ 

“May I, really, Quince?” she asked, gayly; but, spite 
of the admirable poise with which she had carried off the 
difficult meeting, she was a little shaken and breathless, 
and her eyes were full of memories as she turned them 
on the young man, who met them with cool assurance. 
But something, some subtle undercurrent in them both, 
told her that the hearts of both men were following her 
along the quaking ground she trod with loyal under- 
standing. 

“With all my heart!” he told her, gently; but a quiver 
caught his firm tones at the end, and the moment that 
had been lying in wait for them sped down upon them. 
An instant of stark, bald, dumb, agonizing silence gripped 
them as the past, like a hateful, leering presence, strode 
in between them. Veronica, in an agony of apprehen- 
sion lest her effort to ignore it should betray her own 
consciousness of it, strove silently to unwind herself 
from the coil of unreality that dazed her as she stood 
between the two men, who seemed in some strange way 
to have changed places. 

Passion had softened and enriched Rhodes, and by 
some odd trick of exchange the glow and throb of youth 
seemed to have passed from his son to him and his one 
time cold strength to Quincey, who, by the process of 
change, had become at once more refined and hardened. 
His glance was firmer and more controlled, and his 
voice had lost the rich throatiness of youth and sunk to 
a deeper, colder note, and the clear pallor of sophistica- 
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tion had replaced the exuberant tints of boyhood in his 
complexion. His old, sweet audacity with women was 
gone, and a polished deprecation veiled a direct, assured 
manner that had a trace of his father’s virile detachment. 

“You people are very quiet over there.”’ 

Edith’s melodious voice broke the silence that had 
in reality lasted but a moment, though its quality had 
made it seem interminable. 

“May I join you?” She hesitated, prettily, and 
Rhodes drew her to a seat beside him. 

“We were not complete without you,” he said, gently, 
laying his hand on the springing waves of her hair lightly 
for a moment. Edith’s lashes fell becomingly, their 
pale gold giving a luminousness to the Madonnalike 
purity of her downcast face. She did not blush, but 
she smiled divinely, and Rhodes’ eyes sought Veronica’s 
across the table, with an eager commentary on her sweet- 
ness, to which Veronica nodded him back a bright assent 
that hid a mental smile of wicked appreciation, whose 
quality might have surprised Rhodes had he been able 
to divine it as surely as Edith’s own perception did. 
He turned to Edith, lowering his voice with a charming 
air of confidence: 

“By the way, had not we better stake out our claims 
in Quince and get the boundaries settled? How much 
of my lad are you going to let me have after June 2 Biloke 
he ended, with smiling significance. 

Edith did not reply immediately; her pose was per- 
fect, and she knew that Rhodes admired her downcast 
face, so she went on pondering the tense moment she 
had surprised as she joined them, and the look that had 
been in Veronica’s eyes, and she shot a glance under her 
golden lashes across the table to the two heads bent over 
Quincey’s tea-cup, from which Veronica was reading him 
his destiny—he protesting and contradicting the decrees 
of fate she was finding in the leaves at the bottom of 
the tea-cup, and she absorbed, insistent, holding him 
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fast by a button on his sleeve in her old way, looking 
intently into his eyes with mystic prophecies alter- 
nating with blue sparks of laughter in her own as she 
interpreted. 

“Don’t dare to contradict me, Quince! I tell you it 
is written there, right there in that patch of leaves, as 
plain as plain can be! You are going to bea great man, 
a power in politics—a—a commissioner or a senator or 
something. All your aspirations are to be realized. In 
Mississippi's race for progress—” 

“Great Scott!” grinned Quincey. “I say, Veronica, 
make it a cotton commissioner, and I’ll take it. The 
only aspiration I have on earth is to see cotton twenty- 
five cents a pound. That’s the only sort of progress a 
delta man understands. Progress be hanged! Ring 
out the new, ring back the old! Let the Wage system 
go hang, and give me the niggers back as chattels, for 
mine!” 

He leaned back to give his hand to Manuel and to 
nod to ’Lexis and George, grinning their delighted wel- 
come from the background. 

“No,” he resumed, more gravely, “I mean to be a 
delta planter, Veronica, as all my fathers were, and 
raise my sons as Wallace raised me, in my Own image.”’ 

“You conceited child!” murmured Veronica, “ Have 
you the slightest idea that you are made in Wallace’s 
image? You are not nearly so handsome!” 

“Of course not.” He gave her the smile her own 
asked for, but after that there was a moment of silence. 
Quincey took up the cup again and bent his grave face 


overit. “ You’re not as clever at it as you were. Have 
you lost your verve a little? ... Do you remember that 
night—”’ 


Edith’s pure tones arrested the reminiscence. “ Quince, 
father ’’—she paused with a delicious blush, and finished 
with a note of shy emotion in her voice— father wants 
to know just how far my claim in you extends?’ She 
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looked steadily at him under her lowered lashes, and the 
young man, looking up from the astrological tea-cup, met 
her eyes with his own. 

“ How far? From the depths of my soul to the height 
of my heart!’ The words were pure inanity, but the 
glance, that had been for Edith alone, sent a shock 
through Veronica that was oddly compounded of relief 
and disappointment. A glance like that from Quince? 
The Sir Galahad of lovers, who had walked upon the 
heights and scarce brushed the asphodel at that! Some- 
thing within her relaxed with a sigh. Nothing that had 
been hers was Edith’s. It was gone; he had let it slip 
away from him along with the boyish note in his voice 
and the rebellious wave in his hair, and his pure, ardent 
eyes—but it had been hers once and it would never be 
Edith’s—never! She sat close beside him, so close she 
could see down to the very depths of his bold, quick eyes 
that returned her glances with defiant serenity. How 
clean and warm and handsome he was! How utterly 
desirable and, Veronica hid a smile behind her butter- 
fly wings, how unthinkably commonplace without that 
one thing he had lost—the thing he had given her and 
had not given Edith! 

He and Edith went off presently for their walk before 
dinner, and Veronica followed them with eyes that held 
a touch of scornful wonder. Would Edith care, she won- 
dered, if she knew she was not his “vision splendid”’? 

Rhodes had been called away, and Mrs. Dempster had 
gone up for her nap, which she always spoke of as slip- 
ping off to read her psalm for the day. One had to be 
consistent even in one’s devotions, life was so busy; but 
these moments at the foot of the Cross strengthened her. 
And it was apparent that they did, for she always 
emerged from them looking particularly refreshed, with a 
trace of powder lurking about her nose and in the frisky 
old dimples that still adorned her cheek, and Veronica 
sat on in the gathering dusk giving herself up to the 
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thoughts that crowded upon her. Her husband’s home- 
coming, the meeting with Quincey, so long dreaded and 
conjectured about, the memories it had conjured up, the 
complications thrust upon her by his presence, had tem- 
porarily obscured the incident of the afternoon; but it 
returned upon her now with a vague sense of something 
impending, something hostile to her in the presence of 
the two women under her roof. Veronica knew by 
heart the cipher code of insidious insult which women 
practise toward each other—the challenge of a droop- 
ing eyelash, the libel of a smile, the damning innuendo 
of a skirt withdrawn—and as she recalled Edith’s glance 
and gesture of the afternoon a faint trembling seized 
her. Her mind ran back, seeking its cause, over the 
two preceding years—years that had dwarfed the whole 
of life for her—with a poignant realization of what they 
might have meant to Edith except for her. 

Edith and her aunt belonged to an old Mobile family 
that, like so many of the old Southern families, had been 
ringed at the root by the war, and the two women still 
claimed an indefinite residence there upon occasions 
when the refined and still picturesque life of the old 
South made a desirable background. The rdle of a 
Southern aristocrat is a gracious one, and full of social 
possibilities in skilful hands. And an occasional refer- 
ence to their ancestral residence in Mobile, termed 
vaguely “the old place’? among people who happened 
not to have kept up with the incrustation of mould and 
dry-rot that characterized the fortunes of the Quarles 
family, went very well indeed. And if the atmosphere 
with which they surrounded themselves was fictitious 
rather than historical, the habits and tastes of refinement 
in both Edith and her aunt were genuine enough to give 
color to the fiction, even without that finer discrimina- 
tion, so marked in both women, that chooses simplicity 
for simplicity’s own sake. In their old set in Mobile 
disdainful renunciation had been imposed by necessity 
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rather than taste, but the habit still clung to their gar- 
ments in an odor of elegant simplicity that few doubted 
to be an evidence of the innate elegance of soul that is 
the earmark of genuine aristocracy the world over. 

The two women were always perfectly dressed, with 
a simplicity so deliberate and so individual as to deceive 
any but eyes like Veronica’s, trained from childhood in 
precisely the arts Edith and her aunt practised so 
consummately. 

Edith and Mrs. Dempster had each a tiny income, 
and by pooling them they had managed to live in a 
well-padded if somewhat musty comfort in their home 
town; and, under Mrs. Dempster’s clever manipulation, 
it had even sufficed to educate Edith at an Eastern 
college, and to afford several discreetly selected trips 
abroad. 

But naturally the more filling, though vulgarer, at- 
mosphere outside had made their native air of scornful 
renunciation a bit hard to breathe, and of late Mrs. 
Dempster had found Mobile rather too much like being 
under the receiver of an air-pump for a continued resi- 
dence. They usually passed a couple of months there in 
winter for the sea air, and to renew the odor of elegance, 
but for the rest of the time the two women pursued a 
drifting life under the vague name of travelling, which 
meant a couple of weeks at some really good resort, 
where the possibilities of the old régime and the elegant 
simplicity and the high-bred exclusiveness and “ the old 
family place near Mobile’ were exquisitely rendered 
and extremely effective, followed by several months in 
a cheap village on the coast or the pine lands, where 
Edith sensibly put in the time with her books, and 
her aunt, no less sensibly, in keeping up more socially 
remunerative connections; describing with frank humor 
the dear, quaint, “ peaceful’’ little town where they were 
visiting dear old friends (presumably unable to support 
existence longer without them), where the grass grew 
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in the middle of the streets—so absurd! but really her 
dear child was compelled to rest after their season at— 
wherever the last fortnight had happened to be spent— 
and in a skilful overhauling of their wardrobes. 

It was after one of these enforced sequestrations, 
upon the occasion of her visit to Mrs. Glenn Garey two 
years before, that Veronica had first met Edith Quarles. 
She remembered it well. It was in the spring following 
that miserable winter the girl had spent in New Orleans 
burying the memory of Courtney Rhodes under a whirl 
of reckless gayety—her last fling, men called it, looking 
on with pity—and Edith, who had been sleeping twelve 
hours out of every twenty-four, and walking six in the 
remaining twelve about the pine lands near the village 
where she and her aunt had tied up for repairs, had 
burst upon Issaquena like a vision of the young Artemis, 
and had almost wrested Veronica’s drooping standard 
from her hand before she had dreamed of danger. 

Sitting there in the dusk, she recalled her first meet- 
ing with Edith long ago, and the half-shrinking, half- 
scornful curiosity that had been in her eyes as they 
met in the dance. She had not minded then; she had 
been too tired of it all, getting too used to that look in 
women’s eyes to mind, but it came back upon her to- 
night with a bitterness that appalled herself as she re- 
called scene after scene of the weeks that had followed 
that first meeting. Both Wallace Rhodes and his son 
had been in Edith’s train. Wallace was courting her 
for his son, the town said, Quince for his father; but 
who could tell how it might have ended? A spot of 
color rose in Veronica’s cheek. She had come between 
them! Her hands, clinched on her lap, grew cold as she 
recalled her passionate satisfaction when the knowledge 
began to come to her, in a thousand subtle signs that 
she alone could read, that she had broken Edith’s hold 
on Quincey. She had broken it then... . 

Rhodes, coming out by the library window, almost 
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stumbled over her in the dark. “Dear! Alone here in 
the dark?’ He bent over her, drawing her head against 
his breast, and Veronica, still dazed with thought, clung 
silently to him. Her hands were cold, and Rhodes bent 
closer to look into her eyes. “ What is it, Veronica?” 

NOCD acl ss 

His voice was colder when he spoke again. “If you 
do not wish to tell me, say that; but do not evade my 
question.” 

“T do not wish to tell you, Wallace,’’ Veronica cor- 
rected herself, obediently, with her cheek on Hh 

se Why ie 

Se AS not wish to spoil your happy day with a trifle.” 

“A trifle!” 

“You would call it so." 

“Are you sure?” 

She faltered, and Rhodes did not press her further, 
but continued to bend beside her, warming her cold 
cheeks and hands with the contact of his own. 

“Has this trifle, that has kept you brooding miserably 
here in the dark for hours, just come, then—to-day ?” he 
asked, at last, with attempted lightness. 

“Oh no; not to-day.” Leaning against his breast, 
Veronica felt a smothered sigh, almost a gasp of relief, 
raise his chest, and a sudden thought stabbed her with 
dismay. “ Wallace, it—it is nothing—much. I will tell 
you—”’ 

Rhodes pressed her head closer to him, hiding his face 
from her against her hair. “No,” he said, gently—‘“ no 
second-thought confidences. Tell me that you love me 
instead.” 

And when she had told him, he lingered still a moment, 
with his lips against her hair, dumbly forming a prayer 
that had but one word, said over and over: Faith! Faith! 


In the mean time Quincey and Edith were strolling 
homeward through the old Tantallon road, following its 
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great sweep where it ran tangent to the river along the 
bluff. Quincey suppressed the ghost of a sigh as he 
observed, reminiscently: 

“Do you know, Edith, I’ve been uncommonly happy 
in this old road?” 

“Ah?” Edith’s tone was sedately rallying, but it 
did not invite sentimental expansion. She had other 
matters on her mind just now of more immediate im- 
portance than Quincey’s love-lorn reminiscences; be- 
sides, she knew all about it. 

“What an odd name, Tantallon!’”’ she resumed. 
“And why is it always called the ‘old’ Tantallon road, 
Quince ?”’ 

“Probably because it’s nearly a hundred years old,” 
he suggested, with absent-minded obviousness. He was 
thinking of a morning when he had seen the dawn come 
across the fields, with the river wind sighing in the dark 
trees overhead, and a mocking-bird splitting its throat 
on the edge of day. The car had been just there, a bit 
past that gap in the trees, when he kissed her. . 

“ They were charming people from the East somewhere, 
and they were perfectly wild about Montfort,’ Edith 
was saying, in her rich, unemotional voice, when he got 
himself in hand to listen. “They’d been putting in a 
season at home, you know, just by way of change (?) and 
had made the trip down the river and seen the house 
from the boat. They said they’d had no dream before 
that we had an aristocracy in the South! Fancy!” 

“TI know their sort,” said Quincey, with blunt dis- 
paragement. ‘You meet them on the other side, acres 
of ’em! With endless twaddle about Rameses and the 
Nile, and the glow and glitter of the desert, and sherbet- 
sellers and camel-drivers, and the ‘’eathen in his blind- 
ness wot bows down to wood and stone,’ till you’d swear 
you were reading the dull parts of an African novel— 
the parts you'd skip if you were. And they don’t give 
a hang if Vicksburg is in Arkansas or Mississippi!” he 
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wound up, with indignant patriotism that drew a de- 
lightful laugh from Edith. 

“Of course not! Nobody does except the people who 
live in Vicksburg, dear boy.” 

“Shall you mind, Edith, if I ask you-not to call me 
that? I—er—don’t you think nicknames are rather 
banal?” bluntly. 

“Distinctly so! But I thought you fancied this one. 
I heard you charging Mrs. Rhodes to call you by it.” 

““Many things by season seasoned are,’”’ Quince ad- 
vanced, stupidly, and Edith laughed again delightfully. 
“Tm awfully glad you like Montfort.” He bluntly 
changed the subject. “I’m tremendously fond of the 
old place myself, and I suppose we’ll put in a good bit 
of time here after—’’ His voice broke tenderly, and he 
drew the girl to him with sudden passion, letting his lips 
on hers carry on his meaning for him. 

“After we’re married,” she finished, unemotionally, 
when he had released her. “Do you think so, Quince?” 
with a rising inflection. 

“Shouldn't you fancy it?” a little chagrined by her 
tone. 

“TImmensely! More than anything in the world—if 
it were our own home!” 

The young man laughed blithely. “‘If’! We'll have 
to save our pennies a good many years before we can 
afford a country place like Montfort—if we ever do.” 

“But if your father decided to divide the estate, should 
not you prefer Montfort to a lot of naked land, Quince?” 

He paused in his walk, and stood looking at her with 
surprise that gradually settled to gravity. 

“T was so sure you understood, dear! There is no 
question whatever of dividing the estate. There could 
not be, and more than ever since my father’s marriage—”’ 
He broke off, and remained in thought a moment, con- 
scious of a sting of compunction as he noted her in- 
terest, for, after all, it concerned her quite as much as 
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himself; but he had been so sure she understood. “I 
have no faintest claim upon my father’s estate, of 
course,” he resumed, with a shade of stiffness, “nor, 
except for his generosity, on the income. I have shared 
his income dollar for dollar since I left college, because 
he would have it so; but since’’—a note of hardness that 
did not escape Edith’s ear crept into his voice—“ since 
his marriage I have been on my own feet absolutely. 
I am my father’s agent, on a salary—an absurdly gen- 
erous one, but that is all. But the position gives me 
opportunities to make money for myself, and we shall 
have enough and to spare for all our wants for a while, 
until—’’ His handsome, fresh face, that had not lost its 
boyish candor in moments of feeling, changed tenderly, 
but he did not look at the girl at his side; his eyes avoided 
hers shyly. “We'll have plenty for a jolly place in New 
Orleans for the winters,’’ he resumed, presently, “and, 
as we shall spend our summers abroad as long as I’m 
Wallace’s agent, we should not need a great house like 
this even in the remotest contingency of our getting it. 
You'll like going abroad again, eh?” 

“New Orleans is delightful for a couple of months in 
the winter’’—Hdith’s voice had a note of reserve—“ but 
Aunt Natile and I have been drifting about abroad for 
quite a few years, and—er—abroad more than elsewhere, 
perhaps, one feels the need of a permanent background. 
One must be Someone from Somewhere, you see! But — 
with Montfort as a background—”’ 

Rhodes lifted her hand gently to his lips. ‘My lovely 
sweetheart,” said he, serenely, “if your heart is set on 
Montfort you should have bagged its owner two years 
ago, when you had the chance, instead of giving your 
dear heart to his beggar of a son.” 

Edith turned an exquisite glance upon him, grieved, 
reproachful, and just enough startled and timid to con- 
vey a delicate tang of flattery to a young lover, and one 
who wooed in somewhat masterful fashion. But in good 
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truth she was a little startled. This was not the first 
time a note of most unloverlike common sense had worn 
through Quince’s wooing, for which his moments of pas- 
sion did not altogether atone, and Edith’s eyes, as she 
averted them in grieved silence, were fuller of troubled 
calculation than she cared for him to see just at that 
moment. And yet his pique, if only the coolness of his 
retort had not taken the edge off her satisfaction, was 
very sweet to her. He was so dear! And perhaps she 
had been a shade premature in throwing out her hint 
about the division of the land; but the time was short, 
and it was a pity for her aunt’s excellent suggestive 
work during the past month to be wasted, because 
Quincey’s mind was not in a properly receptive state. 

Edith had dabbled a little during those weeks of en- 
forced studiousness in the village in the pine barrens, 
where grass grew in the middle of the streets, in the 
modern science of mental suggestion, and amused her 
aunt immensely with the technique of a science she had 
herself practised consummately for fifty years under 
the simple name of “managing”’; but Edith was just a 
wee bit uncertain about that managing when it came to 
this lover of hers, who, if his eyes were tender and his 
kisses eager, kept a calmly detached judgment with 
which he expected her to parallel her own. He turned 
her face to him with his hand after a moment of silence, 
with blunt, if tender, authority. 

“Was I a brute?” 

“You have wounded me,’ she murmured, with a 
quiver in her voice. 

The young man drew her closer with an arm about her. 
“But you hurt me first,” he began gravely, but ended 
with a laugh—‘ flinging Wallace and his ‘housen and 
gear’ at my head!” 


“*But I'll tak’ my ain laddie, his staff in his hand, 
’ Before I’ll hae him wi’ his housen and lands)”; 
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she sang, in her rich, delicious voice, and Quincey joined 
her, their blended voices floating ahead to Rhodes and 
Judge Harper, who were pacing the river terrace in 
earnest talk. Harper raised a listening hand to his ear 
as the fresh young voices came sweetly across the silence, 
and, turning, laid a kindly hand upon Rhodes’ shoulder. 

“Healed by first intention, eh?” 

“T hope so, Houston.”’ 

“* Hope,’ man?” 

“Think so, I meant—thank God for it!”’ 

A mist had come up with the evening, and after din- 
ner the little party came to anchor in the music-room, 
where a crackling wood fire on, the open hearth con- 
tended with masses of spring flowers to enhance the 
homelike charm of the room, whose shaded lights and 
open windows that let the presence of the dark river 
just outside be felt, and a misty star or two over the 
dark Louisiana side be seen, was precisely the medium 
for a gentle home evening, where no one was trying to 
be amusing or pretending to be amused, and people 
talked or were silent as they liked. The talk, what 
there was, was frankly prosaic, the lazy, spontaneous 
sort of talk that implies a digestion easy in its mind and 
a conscience disposed to take a lenient view of things, 
where dull people surprise themselves and clever people 
let down without a sense of disappointing their friends 
who expected something better of them. 

The men were talking tariff and the women clothes, 
but neither confined themselves rigidly within limits, 
and the subjects overlapped and interlarded quite 
happily and intelligibly, and if an opinion intended for 
one happened to fit the other like a glove, its author 
modestly accepted praise for his acumen, and let it go 
at that. ; 

Mrs. Dempster was matching reminiscences with 
Judge Harper concerning the degeneracy of the South, 
and its society and morals and cotton and manners and 
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men “since th’ wah,” compared with the same “ before 
th’ wah,” with soothing assurances that the frenzied 
and foreordained spoliation of the South’s— and par- 
ticularly Mississippi’s—interests by some malignant 
power she vaguely termed “ Washington” must in time 
be arrested and the peace and prosperity of Buchanan’s 
great administration (Buchanan had been in office when 
she made her wedding-trip East, and she had upon that 
occasion been presented to him, and forever after his 
parenthetical administration had remained embalmed 
in her mind as an era of peace and plenty) return if the 
South would but “assert herself” and “insist” that that 
“pertectly ridiculous’’ amendment to the Constitution 
be “simply set aside’”’ and the niggers returned to their 
old owners— What could be simpler? Her glance, 
meantime, like a bright steel bobbin, flashed back and 
forth—now on Rhodes, leaning on his wife’s chair listen- 
ing to her low murmur of talk with eyes that waited for 
hers with all the hidden sweetness and significance of a 
lover’s; now on Edith, seated at the piano striking absent 
chords while she waited for Quincey, who had run up to 
his room for some music; and back to Veronica’s face as 
Quincey entered, and on to Quincey’s—weaving, weaving 
the web of their lives. Quincey held a package as well 
as the music, which he displayed to his father with a 
smile. :; 

“This was sent up with my traps, by mistake. May 
I open it?” 

Rhodes nodded, and Quincey began with a deliberate 
assumption of importance, as he noted the eyes of the 
three women concentrate upon the package with uncon- 
scious intensity. 

“ Within this precious casket—” he began, with unctu- 
ous solemnity. 

“Silly!” murmured Veronica, with that high nose of 
hers in the air. “Caskets—the sort that matter—are 
not shaped like that! But if you're so lost as to sup- 
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pose that J have forgotten the outward and visible signs 
of five pounds of Huyler’s, you might know Edith has 
not.” 

“Tt’s a jewellers’ package, however,’ observed Edith, 
with calm perspicuity; and at the word Mrs. Dempster 
incontinently abandoned the South to the reckless 
policy of an alien administration and joined the group 
about the table, where Quince was divesting the pack- 
age of its covers with tantalizing deliberation. 

“Within this glittering casket in my hand,” he re- 
sumed, impressively. . . . “Keep your little claws off, 
Veronica! Edith! Little girls should be seen and not 
snatch! Here, Wallace, I'll keep them from looting you 
while you say your little say, but be quick— You lit- 
tle cats!” 

With an arm extended in front of each, he held the two 
girls back from the table, where two plain, dark jewel- 
cases lay revealed from their wrappers. Rhodes was a 
bit agitated as he took them up, and a bit amused, and 
not a little disconcerted at being thrust into the lime- 
light of the circle of interested faces. 

“J—” He broke down, laughed, and, springing open 
the cases, let the contents speak for him. 

Veronica gave an ecstatic shriek and clutched Rhodes 
tightly round his neck with one unconscious arm, while 
she bent over the table devouring the jewels with her. 
eyes, and Edith a long, gloating sigh, with eyes fixed un- 
alterably on the cases. 

“These belonged to my mother,’’ Rhodes resumed, 
with a good deal of feeling in his grave voice and his 
bald little statement, “and I have saved them for a 
great occasion; and when I knew that Quincey and 
Edith were to be with us I had them reset for his wife 
and my own.”' His voice sunk to a note of exquisite 
tenderness on the last words, but he forced it on with 
resolute lightness. “But as I could not, for the life of 
me, decide the momentous question of which to whom— 
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there is simply no predicating a woman’s taste in jewels! 
—I decided to let the girls choose for themselves.” 

A breathless pause followed his words. The two 
women hung over the cases, and the men watched them 
with what they supposed to be noncommittal faces. 

Veronica was flushed and tense; Edith still and white, 
with lids almost closed over eyes of profoundest calcula- 
tion, her face giving no clew to her preference, though 
it was apparent to every eye that Veronica’s heart was 
fixed upon the sapphires—three lovely stones of deep, 
velvety blue set as pendants upon a thin twist of gold 
for the throat. 

“Choose, Edith,” she said, flutteringly, with indrawn 
breath, and Quincey checked an impetuous movement. 
“You— Of course you have the first choice.” 

“How dear of you!”’ murmured Edith, absorbedly, as 
her hand fluttered toward the pearls and then away; it 
poised above the case of sapphires for one terrible mo- 
ment, returned to the pearls, hesitated, turned back to 
the sapphires, and, while Veronica’s breath came short 
and Quincey caught his lip under his teeth in suspense, 
lifted one on the tip of a delicate finger, considered it 
with slanted head, dropped it, and, with a movement of 
decision,’ turned to the pearls. 

“Ah ha! The sapphires for Veronica!’’ broke from 
Quincey’s lips, and, a thought prematurely, he reached 
a long arm for the case. “Good! They were fashioned 
in the earth’s dark bosom for her centuries ago!’ He 
slipped the necklace deftly on Veronica’s throat and 
stepped back to get a better view. “And if every one 
says she’s wearing her own eyes set on her necklace, why, 
it’s her own fault!’ ; 

His words fell flatly upon an embarrassed silence. 
Edith had stepped back from the table, the pearls were 
untouched, and, with her lips folded in a calm, sweet 
line of renunciation, her eyes rested inscrutably upon 
Veronica’s flushed, sparkling face lifted to Quincey’s, 
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“Dear,” said Rhodes, softly, in Veronica’s ear, “ per- 
haps Edith—” 

“Oh no, dear Mr. Rhodes!” cried Edith. “If Mrs. 
Rhodes prefers the sapphires, I am quite content with 
the pearls.” 

Veronica flushed with distress. “I thought—I mean 
Quince thought—”’ she stammered. “Quickly, dear—! 
Quince, take them off for me!’ Her fingers trembled 
as she fumbled at the clasp. 

“Pardon, Edith,” said Quincey, easily, as he laid the 
necklace back about its peg. ‘It was all my fault. I 
quite thought you had decided upon the pearls. Fire 
away, now!” 

“Am I really to choose this time?” she asked, sweetly, 
raising eyes of shy question. “No, Quince, do not look 
at me, please; youinfluence me! Iam so easily swayed— 
No, aunt.”” Mrs. Dempster was trying to get her eye. 
The pearls were much handsomer if not so unique as 
the delicate necklace. “I—’’ She bent over the table, 
looking like a lovely, grave, perplexed child bent on 
being good, but bent also on her own way. Without a 
shadow of archness she was utterly in character, and so 
frankly feminine and frankly greedy that the eyes of 
the men gleamed with amused admiration as they 
watched her. Her hand hovered tantalizingly over the 
sapphires, then the pearls, and at last, with a subtle 
gleam of triumph which only Veronica caught, settled 
on the sapphires. “If I really am to choose—dear 
Mrs. Rhodes is so generous!—I shall say the sapphires!”’ 

Then everybody said something suitable that they’d 
been hoarding up during the bad moment of Edith’s 
second choice, and there was quite a small hubbub of 
pretty speeches from the men. 

Veronica was listening happily to her husband, who 
was putting on the pearls for her and whispering how 
he remembered them on his mother’s throat when he 
was a boy, and how happy it made him to see them on 
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hers; and she had just confided to him that, after all, 
she preferred them to the sapphires, when, as she curved 
her long neck in an effort to see the clasp at the back of 
it, Quincey’s face, creased with mischievous laughter, 
appeared beside her own in the mirror, and he bent and 
hissed into her ear: 

“You little liar, Veronica!” and was gone. 


Vill 


A MAN, A WOMAN, AND PROPINQUITY 


UINCEY’S presence imparted a fresh impetus to 

the quiet life at Montfort, and at the same time, 
paradoxically, infused it with a sense of repose. He 
had thrown himself into his old work of handling the 
two plantations, and spent much of his time driving 
and riding about the estate. His office was in the west 
wing, and commanded a view of the Tantallon road, 
along which carriages from Issaquenia proceeded on 
their way to Montfort, and as the days went on the 
young man found himself checking off the callers with 
an interest that amazed himself. As the rawness of 
his absence gradually wore off and his ear became at- 
tuned once more to the family life, the discreet silence that 
veiled the life of the big house became intelligible; and 
as he sat at his desk, busy with his books or letters, 
he mechanically followed the routine of the calls: the 
flash of wheels among the tree trunks in Tantallon road, 
followed by the sound of the bell, muffled by distance; 
the butler’s step in the hall; then a space of silence, 
broken presently by a soft, rapid step running down 
from above—Edith’s, he knew—followed by a distant 
twitter of women’s voices that made him smile, spite of 
the frown of concentrated attention that settled on his 
brow as silence succeeded Mrs. Dempster’s padding foot- 
step that had followed Edith’s. Veronica had not come 
down. She was in the house, he knew, and Quincey 
turned the odd little circumstance over in his mind with 
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puzzled suspicion that, as he continued to ponder it, 
grew into wrathful uneasiness. It was repeated again 
and again, and Quincey was still seeking its solution 
from various points of view when the correct one reach- 
ed him unexpectedly in Manuel’s suave tones instruct- 
ing one of the younger footmen. 

“Dese here cayrds is fur de ole madam and Miss Edith; 
dey ain’t none fur Mrs. Rhodes,” said the old butler; 
and, as the man went off, muttered to himself, with a 
dignified snort so full of significant comprehension that 
his unseen listener's brow contracted with pain and 
rage: “ Dese here’s new kynd ur white folks to me, wot 
’ain’t got cayrds enough for de lady uv de house!”’ 

At lunch that day Quincey had boldly opened the 
subject of the morning callers. Rhodes was lunching 
in town, and he was alone with the three women, but 
there had been difficulty in keeping the talk going. A 
sweet, half-absent murmur or two from Edith had 
damped his ineffectual little fire of gossip about the 
callers almost from the first word. Veronica had been 
bored, and showed it, and Mrs. Dempster frankly buried 
herself in her lunch, and, with a mental grin, Quincey 
had perceived himself the victim of a combine. He 
went back at it with the next course, however, deter- 
mined not to be put down by stultifying acquiescence 
in everything he said, good, bad, and indifferent; but 
it had been no better. Edith murmured soothing plati- 
tudes, but he might as well have been talking into a 
vacuum tube; the subject flickered and went out. 

But during their drive that afternoon Edith revived it 
with very much an air of having it out with Quince, no 
matter how much she might be obliged to pain him for 
his own good. ‘She began with a controlled gentleness 
and a shrinking reserve that dismayed the young man, 
it seemed to imply so much more than even his jealous 
fears for Veronica had suggested. Mrs. Rhodes was 
sensitive, said Edith, foolishly so, though of course she 
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could appreciate her position; still, as Quincey doubtless 
knew, Mrs. Rhodes was no novice in society; she must 
have perfectly understood what she had to expect, and 
had no doubt counted the cost. This was said with a 
settling of the muscles about her lips and chin that, 
Quincey noted, gave her a fleeting resemblance to 
Mrs. Dempster. 

“You do not understood Veronica a little bit if you 
think that,” he rejoined, quietly, as she paused, his 
profile, as he looked steadily ahead, growing slightly 
rigid. “She has no more of that sort of intriguing cal- 
culation than that spotted butterfly over there on that 
bit of alder.’”’ He wrapped the end of his whip about 
the heavy-headed flower as he spoke, and snipped it 
viciously off. 

Edith did not argue the point, and when she turned 
her face to Quincey again it quivered with repressed 
feeling. 

His dear father’s loyalty to her! she went on, in a voice 
that shook tenderly; his patience with her!... It had 
made a deep appeal—to both her aunt and herself. The 
sacrifice—she paused a second, unable to go on—the 
sacrifice—it could never be other to her—grew nobler, 
more touching to them both as they grew to know the 
woman better. 

Quincey made no reply, and, after a gentle silence 
that said he was making the subject harder for her than 
need be, Edith resumed with reluctant frankness. In 
accepting the invitation to Montfort, both she and dear 
Aunt Natile had appreciated the difficulties of their posi- 
tion; they had been prepared to overlook much both for 
his father’s sake and his, and though Mrs. Rhodes had 
been—er—rather more impossible than they had been 
prepared for, still— Certainly they had known from 
their friends that they were not the type of women 
whom Mrs. Rhodes found most congenial—-Quincey 
moved restlessly, but she went on, the resistance that 
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vitalized his silence rather carrying her away—nor 
were their friends in Issaquena Mrs. Rhodes’ friends— 
that was to be regretted—but what was to be done? 
She appealed to him with gentle candor, and for a min- 
ute he let his miserable silence answer for him. 

“T think,” he said, at last, in a tone of resolute good 
sense that answered Edith’s elisions as well as her 
speech—“I think, Edith, if your friends do not care to 
receive my father’s wife they should not call at her 
house.”’ 

She was just getting on to that, she said—Edith was 
finding the subject a trifle more difficult than she had 
expected. The town’s attitude, the only part of it that 
mattered, had been unequivocably expressed concerning 
Mrs. Rhodes while she was still Miss Bowdre. Edith’s 
lovely, quiet eyes did not flinch a shade as she said this, 
but, she resumed, with earnest sympathy very pretty 
to see and very creditably done, they had hoped, her 
aunt and herself, to gradually heal the breach between 
Mrs. Rhodes and—er—the people who knew her best. 
Her aunt, she said, was specially skilful in such matters. 
. .. However, all their efforts had proven quite unavail- 
ing in the face of—a slight shrug completed the explana- 
tion. Frankly, Edith summed up, Mrs. Rhodes was the 
type of woman who cared only for men, would exert 
herself only for men; the sort of women she and her aunt 
drew about them bored her. 

“You do not in the very least understand Veronica,” 
said Quincey, his own tone one of summary—a mental 
summary that waived explanation as a palpable futility. 

A spark suddenly glowed under Edith’s full, soft lids, 
but she lifted her lips close to Rhodes’ cheek as she 
said, with a delicate shiver: ‘‘ Dearest, it grates so hor- 
ribly on me for you to call her that! Why not say Mrs. 
Rhodes, as I do? She is nothing whatever to either 
of us.” 

Rhodes touched the fragrant lips caressingly with his 
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own before he spoke. “She is nothing to you, if you 
like, but she is a great deal to me, apart from being my 
father’s wife. And as to calling her Veronica!’ He 
gave a low laugh, an introspective laugh, full of rough, 
broken notes of tenderness or rage, it was too brief to 
tell which, before he went on: “ Were it not a banality 
as things are, I should call her by the name our relation- 
ship warrants, but as it is I shall continue to call her 
Veronica as though she were my sister.” 

Spite of the polished assurance of Quincey’s ordinary 
manner, there was something of the raw purity of boy- 
hood left in him still, and, as he sat leaning forward, 
with his reins between his knees, his forward glance had 
all the ingenuousness of a boy’s infused by a man’s firm- 
ness. Edith’s eyes were sweet as they rested on him, but 
her tone had a cutting edge of irony as she murmured: 

“* Sister ’!’’ 

Her irony abashed him for a second, but he got himself 
together and faced her with a trace of shamefaced hardi- 
hood very good to see. 

“T know what unthinkable rot it must sound,” he 
began. “But what the deuce is a man to do?” he sud- 
denly demanded, with passionate gravity. “Ifa fellow 
happens to discover a streak of decency in himself that 
God knows he did not know he had, is he to be ashamed 
to own it? And, besides, I have called her Veronica 
always.” 

“So has every man who knows her, doubtless,” re- 
torted Edith, calmly. “It is quite the usual thing with 
her sort of women, I believe.” 


A deeper serenity even than Montfort’s own brooded 
upon the old house, drowsing in the mellow sunset, as 
Quincey ascended the river stairs on his way in from 
the river the Sunday afternoon following his talk with 
Edith. Spring had fully come by this, arriving over- 
night, as it were, on a wave of moist heat and fragrance 
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that flushed the whole island with an almost hectic 
brilliance. Doors and windows stood wide open to the 
languorous air, and, as Quincey crossed the terrace on 
his way to his room to change his flannels, the house 
seemed deserted; but his seeking glance along the ter- 
race caught a gleam of white behind the plants at the far 
end, and, skirting them, he came plump upon Veronica 
standing perfectly still, plainly in hiding. For a mo- 
ment neither spoke; Veronica wavered between laughter 
and chagrin, Quincey between laughter and anger. 
Laughter won finally with both, but Quincey’s voice 
was grim as he fell into step at her side. 

“Td like to know,” he began, stiffly, “if you call the 
way you're treating me fair play, Veronica?”’ 

““Pair play,’ Quince?” 

“Fair play,” firmly. “Ive been home three weeks 
to-night, and I’ve had exactly one minute of talk with 
you on the east terrace, and three minutes one morning 
at breakfast, and I want to know if you call that fair 
play, or don’t you?” 

“Silly!” said Veronica; but her tone did not ring as 
brightly gay as usual, nor did he accept her challenge to 
gayety. 

“T think I have a right to more generous treatment,” 
he insisted. 

“But you forget, dear boy. You’ve been very par- 
ticularly engaged since your return.”’ 

“Not too much engaged to use my eyesight or my 
senses, or to perceive that you avoid being alone with 
me as though I had yellow fever,’’ he wound up, in a 
wounded tone that brought Veronica’s hand timidly 
in search of a button on his sleeve to hold to; but there 
were no buttons, or no sleeves, for the matter of that, 
Quincey’s shirt-sleeves being rolled up to the shoulder, 
just as he came from the boat, and in default of the 
button she took a tiny grasp of his firm arm where the 
button usually rode. 
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“T shouldn’t avoid being alone with you if you had 
yellow fever, goose! I’d be right at your side making 
you take all sorts of horrid things and tyrannizing over 
you frightfully!”’ 

“If you think I’m to be taken in with blarney of that 
sort— And you needn’t be wrapping your skirt around 
you that way; that means bolt!’ He fixed her with a 
keen, sweet smile in his eyes so like his father’s that 
for a moment the girl’s heart trembled at his charm. 
“You've got to listen, so you’d as well sit down and be 
comfortable.” 

“Positively, Quince—” She sank upon the coping 
at his side in a birdlike poise that suggested flight, but 
she did not go. Quincey seated himself beside her, 
with his feet hanging over the river. 

“Sunday afternoon is a time of piping peace with 
housekeepers,”” he laughed, holding her with his eyes. 
“ Besides—no one needs you as much as I do.”’ 

They sat facing each other in the faint light, the 
coming night stealing along the river and over the 
fields with velvet feet. Over the dark woods on the 
Louisiana side a star beamed, trembling, on a level 
with their eyes, and the river at their feet was dappled 
with the faint rose and saffron ashes of the sunset. 
Quincey was just as he came from the water, his shirt 
open at the throat, showing his handsome, muscular 
chest, his hair tumbled on his forehead, and as he leaned 
forward, with his hands clasped about his knees, his 
clear, wide-open eyes were soft with dreams. 

“Tsn’t this jolly like old times, Veronica?’ He broke 
the silence softly at last, not looking at her. 

“Is that all you had to say, Quince?” There was a 
ripple of laughter in Veronica’s voice. 

“T'll get to the other presently—give me a minute 
longer of this,” he replied, in a hushed voice, and for a 
second she suffered the silence to fold them closely round. 
But Quincey’s quick ear caught a padding footfall 
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within the drawing-room, and he leaned back to see 
through the French window. Mrs. Dempster had en- 
tered, and, selecting a chair, opened the book that on 
Sundays replaced the soft, white knitting of the week- 
days in her hands. It was a suave, shapely volume, one 
of those into which some beneficent spirit has collected 
all the beautiful thoughts that by God’s grace have been 
let to enter men’s minds from time to time, and bound 
them in limp kid with hand-tooled edges and old English 
type, with a motto to lead the thoughts heavenward 
every day in the year, and she proceeded to sup counsel 
and imbibe comfort from its precepts, casting a glance 
over its tall vellum pages from time to time at the couple 
of white figures silhouetted against the gloom on the 
terrace. 

“Isn’t she an old dear?’ asked Quince, lazily, keeping 
his smiling eyes on Veronica’s face. Veronica said noth- 
ing. “She isn’t my aunt-in-law yet, you know,” he sup- 
plemented, mildly. 

“But she is my guest!’’ sighed Veronica, and he 
chuckled softly. 

“Wallace quite dotes on her,” he observed, medita- 
tively. “He lets her lead him about by the nose in the 
most preposterous way. See that, now!” 

Rhodes had entered with a bundle of mail in his hand, 
making for the light and his easy-chair, but at Mrs. 
Dempster’s low-voiced request, in which the words 
“Dusiness”’ and “a couple of seconds, please,’’ were 
audible, he drew a chair to her side with patient cour- 
tesy. 

“Speaking of guests’—Quince harked back to their 
interrupted talk—‘what the deuce are you cutting all 
the women for, Veronica?” 

““Cutting’? I? You ridiculous child, what are you 
talking about?” 

“T don’t know if I know. But if a fellow called at 
another fellow’s house and the first fellow didn’t show 
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up, the other fellow would construe ita cut. But it may 
not work that way among women. Does it?” 

“Of course. Who has been talking to you, Quince ?”’ 

Quincey meditated. He was not by any means lack- 
ing in the innate wisdom of sex that makes a man, who 
would scorn a subterfuge among other men, trim his 
sails between two women. 

“T’ve been about the house a good bit since I’ve been 
home, you know,”’ he advanced, with an ingenuous grin, 
and Veronica turned a beaming smile upon him, with her 
finger and thumb poised menacingly in the air. 

“Who’s been poking his little nose into things that 
don’t concern him?” she demanded, and the finger and 
thumb descended in a tiny tweak upon his nose. “I 
thought my jam-pots were getting low! Have you been 
into my jam, sir? Answer me at once!” 

“Not more than a dozen! Please, ma’am, don’t tell 
dad this time!” 

“What should your kind and gentle stepmother do to 
her bad little son when he steals jam and pokes in his 
nose? ... You know I never cared for women, Quince!” 

“Knives and a potato in the back yard, I suppose!” 
he answered, grumpily, to the first part of her question, 
and— “But the deuce take it, Veronica, women and 
wolves always hunt in packs, and if you get the whole 
pack down on your one little carcass—!’’ 

Veronica did not speak for a second, and in the half: 
light the young man could see the outline of her head 
bent in thought that some subtle instinct told him was 
painful. 

“You do not understand, dear boy,” she said, at last, 
her voice tremulous, yet betraying a trace of relief. 
“T do not receive the callers who come to the house 
because—because they do not ask for me,” she finished, 
desperately, and a flush rose to the man’s cheek in the 
dark. “I do not care a pin, dear boy,’’ she went on, 
lightly, the lightness pierced by the same note of desper- 
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ation—“ not a single pin, you know—for myself. You 
remember how it used to be—don’t you, Quince ?—how 
I never cared for the town or what they said? But I 
care now—oh, how I care now! For Wallace’s sake, 
you know. And do you know, Quince, I—sometimes I 
fancy he cares more than he shows. Do you think he 
does, Quince? Did he— Do you remember if he used 
to think little things I did—odd?” 

Quincey took the hand that plucked unconsciously at 
his arm into his firm clasp before he answered: “‘ What 
nonsense! No. But he cares now, of course, and so do 
I, and so must you. What did my father say when you 
told him?’ She hesitated; and he added, quickly, 
“You haven’t told him?” 

“No,” she whispered. “It—it would hurt him so. 
He never lets me speak of anything that is—past.”’ 

“But you should tell him,” Quincey expostulated. 
“You should not try to fight this thing alone. It is 
unfair to Wallace. Shall I speak to him for you?” 

“No, no!” she cried, quickly, her anxiety throbbing in 
her tone. “I— Perhaps I can win out, now I have 
you to help me. You will, won’t you, dear? If I can 
only keep it from Wallace until I—” 

“The same old Veronica!” cried Quincey, a note of un- 
controllable tenderness breaking through the grimness 
of his tone. “Same old waiting game, same old tangled 
coil! How the devil can you hide such a state of 
things?” he demanded, with rough tenderness. “Can’t 
you see where it will lead? But no; no. You never 
could see.”’ 

“But, Quince— Listen, Quince. You see, in the 
old days, when things went against me— You re- 
member, don’t you, how things wouldn’t go my way? 
Well, in those days I had only myself”"—she laughed her 
deprecating little laugh—“ but now I have other things 
to offer—social things that people like and will bid for. 
You see?” 
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“Ay,” said he, with grim bitterness. “J see well 
enough.” 

“And—and if you will help me fight— You will, 
dear boy. You will?” 

“Need you ask, Veronica? Are you mad enough to 
dream that I have changed—that I could change—to 
you?” 

In the drawing-room, a dozen feet away, Rhodes and 
Mrs. Dempster were still engaged in their business talk, 
a single globe above the table throwing a clear light down- 
ward that did not penetrate to the terrace, where the 
intermittent murmur of voices indicated that Quincey 
and Veronica still kept their seats upon the balustrade. 
But when the murmur died to silence presently, broken 
by quick, soft words half spoken, Rhodes moved rest- 
lessly, and his replies grew briefer though no less care- 
fully considered than before. Mrs. Dempster’s ears, 
sharpened by a lifetime of assiduous practice, followed 
the broken thread of sound from without as easily as 
her shrewd mind interpreted it. The old woman’s scent 
for human emotion was as keen as a truffle hog’s, and 
she scarcely needed Quincey’s last broken, agitated 
words to confirm her translation of the tones oo had 
preceded it. 

Still riveting Rhodes to his seat with the es of 
her business perplexities and her need for his advice, 
she watched him as a chess-player might watch his op- 
ponent, mentally projecting his adversary’s moves be- 
fore deciding upon his own, and rising at last with a 
decisive movement, as if to terminate the interview, 
raised her hand absently and swung the bracket bearing 
the globe out from the wall so that a long, clear beam 
of light swept the terrace like a search-light, throwing 
the two white-clad figures into relief with the distinct- 
ness of a lime-light. Veronica’s hands were in Quince’s, 
her face lifted pleadingly to his, his bent over her in im- 
passioned earnestness. The young man started dazedly to 
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his feet as the light swept past him, but Rhodes had risen 
and turned aside to his papers, and Mrs. Dempster was 
calmly stepping heavenward again along the path of 
Thoughts Beautiful. 


On Sunday evenings Montfort’s old-fashioned formal- 
ity was somewhat relaxed, and Veronica did not return 
to the drawing-room after she left the terrace, but sought 
her own room, and, with windows open wide to the balmy 
night, lay straight and slim in her bed, with her hands 
clasped behind her head and a spot of crimson slowly 
widening on her cheeks, waiting for her husband’s step. 

She had fought her way over and over to a decision 
to explain the scene he had witnessed, reckless of what 
further revelation it might lead to, and over and over, 
as the minutes ebbed, her courage ebbed with them. 
The girl was not lacking in frankness usually, but that 
self-effacing frankness that is a soul quality always, and 
implied, in her case, the moral perspicuity to perceive 
Rhodes’ right to know what concerned him as nearly 
as herself, was denied her. The Bowdre secretiveness 
paralyzed her; hereditary instinct bade her hide rather 
than fight; evade, ignore, delay, vacillate — anything 
rather than face an issue! Here as always the ineffect- 
ual forces of her own nature defeated her, and restrained 
her through an abortive caution from making the effort 
that might have saved her. 

How was it possible, she asked herself, in desperate 
unrest, to make Wallace understand that she was being 
managed, circumvented, coerced by another woman, 
and that so subtly that she could neither resist it nor 
explain it to him? How elucidate to her husband that 
she was being driven toward some purpose which she 
could feel but could not comprehend by an inimical in- 
fluence at work against her in her own house, and that 
in a house party of half a dozen people, and under 
Rhodes’ own blind, adoring eyes? How convince him 
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that two women whom he liked and trusted were her 
deadly enemies? He would laugh at her. 

Veronica was conscious, in an indistinct way, of a cer- 
tain quality of abstract virility in Rhodes that con- 
stituted an absolutely masculine zone of his mind at all 
times immune to her influence, and she knew that this 
would defeat her effort. Without being able to analyze 
her knowledge, she knew that Rhodes, in common with 
many men, could not comprehend the terrible, intangible 
power wielded by women of Mrs. Dempster’s type that 
by means of a subtle gift of evil influence seduces the 
minds of other women, and enables them to defame with 
a smile and traduce with the droop of an eyelash. In 
her effort to fit her own nature to his, Veronica had 
learned Rhodes by a sort of raised-letter process, and she 
perfectly understood that to him slander had a definite 
significance under the law—it was a thing either sus- 
ceptible of proof or non-existent; and a smile of whim- 
sical bitterness crossed her lips as she realized, for the 
hundredth time, the futility of an attempt on her part to 
trace the insidious coil of inference without beginning 
or end, conveyed by a tone, a silence, a word withheld 
rather than spoken, a glance aside that refused to meet 
the significance of another’s, more deadly than accusa- 
tion shouted from the housetops, that followed Edith 
and Mrs. Dempster wherever they went in Issaquena. 
It was as plain to Veronica’s own senses as though 
the door-posts of the houses they visited had been 
smeared with crimson; but even should she be able to 
rouse suspicion in her husband, she knew full well, at 
his first sign of consciousness, Mrs. Dempster would glide 
to cover and leave upon Veronica herself the ungracious 
task of proving the unprovable. 

Yet for all this it is possible that she might have found 
courage, in some moment of nearness, to tell Rhodes, 
except for the memory of other days, not so far behind 
them, when she had read in his own eyes something 
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akin to what she had seen in Edith’s that festered in her 
mind. There had been, in those far-off days Veronica 
had buried, the grain of cruel fact under tons of chaff, 
and she knew that Rhodes knew it. Those letters to 
Courtney Rhodes— Ah! A shivering sigh wrenched 
her bosom, her hands grew cold with nervous tension. 
Suppose she told him of the scene to-night between her- 
self and Quincey? Put before him Mrs. Dempster’s 
malicious intention in turning the light upon them? 
He would see the malice; it might even plant a seed of 
mistrust of Mrs. Dempster; but how dislodge the fact 
of her own imprudence in allowing the scene? Faith 
may move mountains, but it finds it a harder matter 
to dissolve an atom of solid fact. 

She was sitting up in bed, with wide, feverish eyes, 
listening for Rhodes’ step, but the little clock upon the 
dressing-table had sedately whispered midnight before 
the two quiet steps in the corridor met her ear. A 
couple of low-toned sentences passed: 

“Good-night, dad.” 

“Good-night, my son.” 

They had been together, then! A sigh of content re- 
laxed the girl’s tense form, and as Rhodes entered from 
his own room beyond she held her arms to him silently, 
and he stooped and took her gently into his own. 

“Tears, Veronica?’ 

“Tears? Oh yes;I remember now. I did cry a little. 
Only a foolish couple of drops, Wallace,” 

With her face between his palms, Rhodes studied her 
with tender scrutiny. Her reddened cheeks and. thick- 
ened lids showed a heavy fall of tears, but he said no more. 

“What was Mrs. Dempster’s wonderful business that 
kept you from me all evening ?”’ ; igs 

“Her own matters. I will tell you later. You must 
sleep now. I came in only to say good-night.” . 3 

Her arms tightened about him convulsively. 
“Wallace... !” F 
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“Yes, dear?” 

“T— There is something I—I want to tell you very 
much—’”’ 

“Not to-night. I want you to sleep.” 

“May I—to-morrow, then?” 

“May you?” 

Veronica laughed her little deprecating laugh. “ Will 
you be sure to make me? Imean. I’m an awful shilly- 
shally, you know, Wailie. I’ll—I’ll be sure to slip out 
of it some way unless you make me. Will you re- 
member to make me?”’ 

. “We'll talk it over in the morning. Tell me good- 
night now... .’’ He gathered ‘her into his arms in a 
hard, silent embrace, and she heard him murmur the 
words he had taken from her lips once long before, “‘ My 
own; my very, very own!’’ 

He lingered a moment with his hand upon her hair, 
and then left her. Meanwhile, Quincey alone of the 
little group sheltered within Montfort’s quiet walls was 
asleep. 

A light still burned steadily in the east chambers, and 
Mrs. Dempster, in a plain, dove-colored dressing-gown, 
with her hair in a flat knot on top of her head like a 
button on a lid, and her gentle moon face, that without 
its demure accessories of toilet looked all of its sixty 
years of age and its six thousand years of experience, 
full of thought, sat at a table in her dressing-room with 
something the air of a general in his tent on the field. 
Her firm old jaw, that still retained a certain softness of 
contour and peachiness of color, was sternly set, and 
occasionally her lower jaw worked rapidly, as though in 
silent colloquy with her familiar. 

Edith sat near, looking like a girlish Madonna in her 
night-dress, with her tan-colored hair about her and her 
brush in her hand, but her aunt ignored her presence 
with brusque abstraction. 

“Why not return to Mobile, aunt, now that our visit 
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here is over—rather more than over,” she added, dryly, 
with an air of resumed argument. Mrs. Dempster with- 
drew her mind from contemplation long enough to reply, 
with biunt brevity: 

“First, because I am supremely comfortable here; 
and, second, because I intend to remain go.” 

Edith did not speak, but the way she handled her 
brush betrayed resistance, and the old woman promptly 
rushed her position. 

“Tf you suppose, Edith, that any ‘affinity,’ or attrac- 
tion, or influence that Veronica Bowdre may have upon 
a brainless young animal like Quince is going to make 
me return to Mobile in weather like this, and cramp 
myself into two rooms in some tag-bag hotel, you do 
very little credit to my training. . .. Especially since John 
Quarles has had the idiocy to get himself involved in 
financial difficulties—” 

“But we never had the slightest idea, aunt, that Uncle 
John either could or would bear the expense of my 
wedding, so why need we consider him in this?” 

There was something of reserved approval in Mrs. 
Dempster’s glance as it rested upon Edith, notwith- 
standing that it snapped with exasperation. “I have 
always held that simplicity was the most charming attri- 
bute a young girl’’—Mrs. Dempster called it “gyrl,” in 
the old Virginia way—“ could have; and I should have 
done my best to instil it into you, Edith, even if your 
face and figure had not been— Still, when we are 
alone, and as I am very sleepy to-night, you need not be 
so absolutely limpid!” 

Edith’s Madonna expression took on a quite human 
tinge of stubbornness. “I am not so shallow as you 
credit me, Aunt Natile—”’ 

But the old woman cut her short with a rich, husky 
laugh of incredulity. “ Maybe not; maybe not! But, 
at any rate, you should be able to see that for the first 
time in his life John Quarles has managed to make him- 
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self of some use to his family. His failure, just at this 
time, almost looks as though he had betrayed a gleam 
of intelligence—at last.’”” Edith’s brush remained sus- 
pended, and Mrs. Dempster leaned forward, speaking 
with the slow emphasis of one repeating a lesson to a 
child: “Of course, your uncle John intended to give you 
a handsome wedding, but as things are now—and as we 
really have too little time to make other plans, unless the 
wedding is to be postponed”—her face wrinkled with 
satirical laughter—“ and I hardly think Wallace Rhodes 
would favor that arrangement—the wedding must be 
from Montfort!’ 

“Oh, aunt!” The pure lines of Edith’s face melted 
into rapture, then into inquiry, then into doubt. “But 
--Mrs. Rhodes?” she breathed, timidly. “She will 
never consent—’”’ 

“She doesn’t matter in the least,’’ said Mrs. Dempster, 
smothering a yawn that melted into a rich, trickling 
laugh that shook her plump form. “If you could have 
seen Wallace’s face to-night when I executed my ad- 
mirable little coup!” 

Edith did not speak, but her lovely face hardened into 
a mask of hate that looked as if some impish hand had 
given its delicate lines a sudden malignant twist. The 
old woman marked it shrewdly. 

“ Understand me, Edith, I do not intend to have any 
foolish scenes or tiresome talk about jealousy. Jealousy. 
is as natural to your temperament as biliousness, and 
quite as uninteresting to me. An affair of some sort— 
the usual sort of idiocy, I suppose—between Quincey 
and this woman is inevitable, but it need give you no 
uneasiness whatever; she’s not in love with Quincey; 
but even if she were, and if he were more in love with 
her than he is” —the girl flinched, but, though she mark- 
ed it, Mrs. Dempster gave ft no heed—“it still would 
not matter in the least. He will not break with you, 
and you—understand me again, Edith '—you will not 
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release him, no matter what comes or goes. Your 
trousseau is ready; you will be married from Montfort 
in June, and, unless I am strangely out of my reckoning, 
Wallace Rhodes will make Quincey a deed to Montfort 
for a wedding-present. Now run away to bed, do!’ 

Edith did not move. “I am not a child, aunt,” she 
observed, quietly. “ You have the mind of a strategist 
and I am a plodder; but sometimes the plodder sees 
little things—” 

“What little things?” 

“T could have married Quincey two years ago, you 
remember, except that you insisted—” 

“On the bird in the hand instead of the one in the 
bush ?’’ retorted her aunt, with brutal frankness. “I 
have always counted myself a sensible woman.” 

“Vou cannot use those two men against each other,”’ 
Edith persisted. “Their love for each other is stronger 
than—”’ 

“T wish you would go to bed, Edith!” retorted her 
aunt, crossly, but with a gleam of amusement. “I do 
not wish to discuss such matters with you. It is not 
seemly to discuss relations between the sexes before 
young gyrls; and, besides, your shallowness is unbear- 
able. If you had an atom of intelligence— But there! 
One cannot have everything, and simplicity is more 
effective with men, even if it is a little trying— Cannot 
you understand, child, that it is this very thing—Wallace 
Rhodes’ quixotic devotion to his son as much as his 
maudlin infatuation for this very uninteresting person 
he calls his wife—that I expect to use? Wallace be- 
lieves”—she paused to laugh consumedly—“that he 
has ruined his son’s life by marrying—I suppose he mar- 
ried her—this vapid, big-eyed gyrl, and he would strip 
himself of his last dollar to balance the wrong he believes 
he has done Quince— Oh yes; there are men like that. 
They call it honor.” She yawned cynically. “TI re- 
member when I was a gyrl hearing my father tell of a 
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man who believed in things of that sort, but the point 
is, the more that brainless young ass shows his infatua- 
tion for Veronica’’—the lines in Edith’s face were get- 
ting out of drawing again, but her aunt refused to see— 
“the more certain I am of success.” 

“Oh, Aunt Natile’”—Edith was kneeling beside her 
aunt—“ believe me, I am not ungrateful. I know all 
you have done for me; I know you love me, that you 
are thinking only of my happiness—”’ 

“Not entirely. I have an interest in this myself, 
Edith. Iam getting an old woman and I must provide 
for my declining years, and by providing you with a 
home and an income—”’ . 

“Let us go back to Mobile, dear aunt! Anything is 
better than this plotting. I shall be happy with Quince 
anywhere, because I love him—”’ 

“No doubt! But J should prefer something less— 
insipid. I wish you would go to bed, Edith. Where 
are those digestion drops? Take eight before you sleep, 
and by morning you will have slept this sentimental 
nonsense off. It cannot be frivolity—I have raised 
you too well; it must be your liver.” 


IX 
TO THE LAST JOT AND TITTLE 


LEEP is a wonderful reagent for the turgid mixtures 

of life when one is young, and Veronica’s mood was 
as blithe as the young spring day when she awoke the 
next morning. Her heart sang as she dressed, and deep- 
throated gurgles of melody found their way uncon- 
sciously to her lips. 

What a little silly she had made of herself the night 
before! Why, under the shining heavens, hadn’t she 
told Wallace all about her talk with Quince? She 
brooded on this while she turned her head this way and 
that to catch the light on her hair, looking suspiciously 
at it from several points of view lest its tulip-leaf sheen 
might have altered during the night. What a dear old 
boy Quince was! Just the same—well, nearly just the 
same—and how clever of him to see through his “old 
dear’! She smiled wickedly at her own radiant image. 
Of course; she was going to tell Wallace all about it; 
she had decided on that. But should she tell him this 
morning, or wait until Mrs. Dempster and Edith had 
gone on Thursday? This required a good deal of medi- 
tation. It lasted all through the remaining processes 
of buttoning and pinning and tying, and when the cru- 
cial moment of the belt at the back had come and passed 
it was still undecided, and it was only when she began 
operations with a little puff-ball of a powder-puff that 
decision came to her—that little powder-puff always had 
brought her luck, somehow! 
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Yes; she would tell Wallace that morning when she 
drove him in to town. Her spirits rose lilting on the 
wings of her decision. How delicious to have it all 
settled and off her mind! It was so delicious that the 
mere act of telling Rhodes began to assume the aspect 
of a tiresome detail in an otherwise delightful scheme. 
She was going to tell him—sometime; but what was the 
use of breaking everything up just when she was feeling 
so happy? 

When she reached the last flight she saw Rhodes stand- 
ing on the terrace in low-voiced talk with Mrs. Demp- 
ster, and his eyes leaped to meet her with a light in 
them that drew her, like a lapwing’ to his side. Her little 
feet twinkled as she ran down the remaining stairs, but 
as she emerged upon the terrace a sentence in Mrs. 
Dempster’s voice struck a shadow over her sunny mood. 

“If I may be quite frank with you, dear Mr. Rhodes—”’ 

Veronica’s heart sank with dread. Her husband’s 
voice, warm with sympathy, replied: 

“ Pray call upon me, my dear madam, quite as though 
Edith were already my daughter.” 

Mrs. Dempster’s reply was an inaudible murmur of 
acquiescent gratitude, but her greeting as she passed 
Veronica in the doorway had an unctuous cordiality that 
escaped being triumphant only by a shade. For the 
moment the terrace was empty, and Rhodes caught his 
wife in his arms, and she clung to him, silent, in the 
hidden joy of an unspoken reconciliation. As he re- 
leased her the sound of a step, hastily arrested, drew 
their eyes to the end of the terrace in time to catch a 
glimpse of a gray shoulder and arm retreating into the 
library, and at Rhodes’ call Quincey sauntered toward 
them with his Picayune in his hand. His wholesome 
tan was a shade paler than usual, and his nostrils were 
sharp, as though the breath that rose and fell so evenly 
in his broad chest was a bit hard to come at, and his 
strong eyes were lighted with a deep, inner flame that 
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turned them black as they met Veronica’s with defiant 
firmness. 

“Where is Edith?” he asked, coming to anchor be- 
side his father, with an arm about his neck in a heavy 
caress. Mrs. Dempster’s voice from within: answered, 
with an alertness that suggested her glance, if not her- 
self, had been present at the little scene on the terrace: 

“Edith? Edith breakfasted with the larks this morn- 
ing, and is off somewhere in the grounds to meet her 
landscape gardener.” 

“Landscape gardener, at Montfort?” Quincey’s tone 
implied, courteously, that Mrs. Dempster was the victim 
of a temporary aberration. But Veronica, who har- 
bored no merciful illusions concerning mind-wandering 
_ on Mrs. Dempster’s part, felt the faint prick of fear that 
had invaded her at the thought of Mrs. Dempster’s 
frankness with her husband. 

“Nothing more startling than some alterations your 
father has trusted to her,’”” Mrs. Dempster came forward 
to explain, with a playful tap upon Quincey’s arm and 
a quiet eye upon Veronica’s face. But Veronica’s heart 
was singing its pean of rejoicing. ‘Thursday, Thurs- 
day, they will go!’ it sang, and she returned Mrs. 
Dempster’s glance with smiling insouciance. 

“A band-stand, Wallace?” she rallied Rhodes, gayly. 

“With Edith to boss it?” scoffed Quincey. ‘“ Not 
any! Décolleté mermaids, with swishy tails, on the 
edge of a plashy fountain, doing their hair by the light 
of the moon, is Edith’s line! Edith’s ‘art’ and Wallace’s 
morals! ’Scott! the combination makes my esthetic 
nature squirm!” 

“Cub!? Rhodes gave him a noisy slap with the folded 
Picayune as he rose. But they hung about him, laugh- 
ing, and demanding explanations. 

“Don’t try to evade the band-stand, Wallace!’’ 

“And don’t be shabby to the mermaids just because 
Veronica’s caught you out, old man!’ 
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“Well, here is the whole of it,’’ cried Rhodes, at bay: 
“A couple of days ago a gentleman—well, a gentlemanly 
man, I’ll say—dropped into my office and asked per- 
mission to go over the grounds out here, and it seems 
he met Edith somewhere about and suggested to her 
the plan of swinging the Tantallon road round in a great 
curve to meet the avenue, instead of the awkward 
angle they make now. It struck me as a rather good 
idea. What do you think, dear?’ 

Quincey had vanished in the direction of the Tantallon 
road, and Rhodes and Veronica strolled after him 
through the shrubberies. The trap waiting to take 
Rhodes into town stood upon the gravel, and Veronica 
glanced at it with surprise as she passed. 

“Who ordered the cart swung for three, Martin?” 
she inquired, and the groom touched his hat a little 
vaguely as he replied that the order had been sent to 
the stables from the house. Rhodes had not interrupted 
his talk, and Veronica said no more, but a flush of anger 
rose in her cheek. Her custom of driving her husband 
into town and fetching him in the afternoon dated back 
to the early days of her married life, and Mrs. Dempster’s 
intrusion seemed little short of desecration to her, for 
she did not for a second doubt that Mrs. Dempster had 
sent the order and meant to be the third occupant of 
the cart that morning, though for what inexplicable 
reason she had elected to mount into Rhodes’ high | 
cart, instead of using one of the more comfortable car- 
riages, Veronica could not divine, and she walked on 
at her husband’s side pondering it. And Rhodes, mark- 
ing the pensive droop of lips and eyes that had smiled 
radiantly a short ten minutes before, felt a faint touch 
of misery invade him. 

They had been following a path through the shrub- 
beries, and as they neared its end they had a long view 
of the lower park and Edith’s charming figure in a big 
picture hat, her white dress dappled with the shade of 
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the swaying oak boughs, with Quince at her side. She 
was busied with note-book and pencil, and a short dis- 
tance away a man whom Veronica had no difficulty in 
identifying as the gentlemanly man was levelling a sur- 
veyor’s rod. It was apparent that the business of alter- 
ing the grounds was in hand, and Rhodes lengthened 
his stride with interested eyes upon the preparations. 
But a sudden thought had come to Veronica, and she 
paused. 

“Oh, why, why,” she asked herself, her breath flutter- 
ing nervously in her bobsom—“ why had she not thought, 
as she passed the groom, to order a carriage for Mrs. 
Dempster, and have the cart follow and pick them up 
in the grounds? Why could she never be firm and de- 
cisive at the right moment and meet Mrs. Dempster’s 
encroachments with a quiet assertion of her dignity 
that would keep her in her place?’ She twisted her 
hands together in her nervous perturbation. Oh, to be 
able to coldly ignore Edith and her aunt, instead of this 
miserable effort to outwit them! 

She scarcely noted Rhodes’ remonstrance when she 
proposed to return to the house, so intently was her mind 
possessed by the bitterness of her unequal struggle. 

“But I was counting on you to decide all this!” pro- 
tested Rhodes. 

“Edith has settled it all, has she not?” The fluty 
note, so long a stranger to her voice, struck upon 
Rhodes’ ear with flat distaste; but he continued to bend 
over her, striving tenderly, with his bungling man- 
sense, to divine her trouble. 

“Have you any real objection to the change, dearest ? 
It seems of little consequence to me, and that little in 
favor of the grounds.”’ 

Veronica did not answer, and Rhodes’ eyes, following 
hers, were in time to witness a pretty scene of a second’s 
duration on the lawn ahead. Quince, with a hasty 
glance at the surveyor absorbed in his calculation, had 
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bent quickly and kissed Edith under the shade of her 
wide hat, the girl meantime with flaming cheeks and 
eyes turned fearfully aside toward the unconscious 
stranger. Rhodes turned to Veronica with a quick 
laugh, only to find her eyes fastened upon the girl 
Quincey had just kissed with an intensity of hate that 
transformed her face to his eyes. With Rhodes, Ve- 
ronica was a creature of an almost fluid softness and 
tenderness, so sweetly suppliant that her nature seemed 
to hang upon his own like a mist, enveloping him and 
sinking into his nature with a clinging fidelity that fol- 
lowed every mood. She was so absolutely one with 
him that Rhodes had lost, in a .measure, the sense of 
duality of mind between them; he had absorbed her 
and made her one substance with himself, mind and 
spirit; and in turn he had given himself up to her, so 
that his nature permeated hers, and that a feeling of 
this intensity should live in her mind apart from him 
was as harrowing a discovery as though some irrefutable 
evidence of a secret double life had been suddenly re- 
vealed to him. 

The whole intangible web of circumstances and pas- 
sions and emotions that formed the under-side of life in 
his own house was entirely unknown to Rhodes, re- 
member, and the feeling convulsing Veronica’s face ex- 
plicable to him only in its relation to the scene they 
had just witnessed, and the man’s whole nature stag- . 
gered under the blow. He leaned above her, seeking, 
almost unconsciously, to interpose himself between her 
and the vision that had called that look into her face, but 
she put him gently aside and turned back to the house. 

After a dozen steps her rapid walk became a run, and 
with her short skirts eddying about her she scudded 
forward like a bird with half-extended wings that has 
a mind to fly but does not.“ She was breathless when 
she emerged upon the gravel. It was empty, but a 
moment later she caught sight of the cart bowling swiftly 
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toward her on the drive, Mrs. Dempster’s comfortable 
figure in its perfectly fitting walking-dress upon the seat 
beside the groom, who held the reins. Instant com- 
prehension of the plot by which she was to be left behind 
flashed into Veronica’s mind. The departure of the cart 
had been timed to miss her and pick up Rhodes and Edith 
in the park! A tense resolve sprang to her mind. For 
once she would be bold, competent—show herself for 
once a match for Mrs. Dempster’s intriguing! With 
her mind glowing with anger, Veronica stepped aside 
and, as the cart approached, waved to the groom to 
stop; but at the same moment Mrs. Dempster spoke 
quietly to the man, and he wavered between the two 
commands. Veronica waved imperiously, and, disre- 
garding the no less imperious command at his side to 
proceed, Martin drew in his reins preparatory to bring- 
ing the restive horse to a stand. But neither he nor 
Veronica had gauged the resources of the motherly little 
lady at Martin’s side. Before Diamond could be brought 
to a stand she leaned forward, snatched the whip from 
its rest, and, with bold decision, brought it sharply down 
across the horse’s flank in a stinging blow full of an- 
gry energy. The groom gasped. The whip on Rose- 
Diamond! But he had no time for speculation. It was 
all he could do to keep the racer in the road, that seemed 
to rise up and flow on beside them amid a blur of sand 
and trees. He could not spare a thought for the plump 
little figure rocking and lurching at his side, nor for the 
slim white one rooted to the ground with amazement in 
the avenue behind them, but a grin and an oath stumbled 
to his lips together as they tore along the avenue, taking 
the curves like a limited express, the great muscles 
standing out on the negro’s arms, and foam beginning 
to show on the horse’s bit, when a calm, if breathless, 
command floated to his ear: 

“Hold that animal in before we reach the curve. ... 
I want to arrange my bonnet.”’ 
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Veronica walked on, dazed and breathless, a tense 
fear clutching at her heart. That terrible old woman! 
To what unseen—nay, undreamed of—end was her in- 
domitable purpose carrying her that made her so fiercely 
determined to prevent her presence at her husband’s 
side this morning? She was so sunk in thought that 
Quincey was close upon her before she saw him. 

“You’re awfully done, Veronica!’’ he observed, as he 
joined her, looking with surprise at her white cheeks and 
trembling lips. ‘Here, leanonme. So— It’s getting 
too hot to walk so late, and why the deuce won’t you 
wear shoes that have something to them besides buckles 
and heels?” 

He was striving with all his might to be rough and 
domineering, and was only succeeding in being master- 
fully tender, with impatient brows over troubled eyes. 

“T believe I am a little tired,’’ Veronica conceded, to 
gain time for thought. The situation confronting her 
might well enough have strained even Mrs. Dempster’s 
Napoleonic tactics. Quincey was a guest in his father’s 
house, and the two women, supposed to be her guests, 
were really his, and, moreover, presumably nearer and 
dearer to him than-herself; and apart from all ordinary 
considerations affecting the courtesy of a hostess to her 
guests, and making the situation infinitely more dif- 
ficult, was a network of emotionally sensitive nerves un- 
derlying the situation at Montfort that made it perilous 
to move in any direction. Veronica decided to take the 
coward’s road out of the difficulty—that safe, conserva- 
tive, middle course of silence, so alluring for the first 
few steps, until it lands us in a bottomless morass of 
falsehood. 

“ What the deuce has happened ?”’ demanded Quincey, 
meantime. 

“Happened? Why— Happened, Quince?” 

“Happened!”’ His tone was stern, but a smile soft- 
ened his lips as he looked down upon her. “Did you 
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suppose that J supposed that you were toddling along 
here in the broiling sun, with a face like a ghost’s and 
eyes like a shot rabbit’s, for fun?” 

“T was a little frightened back there,’’ Veronica vent- 
ured, at last, in a tone that suggested a toad might have 
hopped across the path. 

“Frightened? At what?” 

“Why, Diamond, you know. She—she bolted—’’ 

“Diamond? Bolted? With Martin?” 

“She ran a little—’’ 

“Before the old dear got in, was it?” 

“N-o.”’ 

The young man looked at her with thinking eyes. 
“Odd! Neither of them mentioned it when the cart 
picked up Wallace and Edith in the park.’’ Veronica 
said nothing, and when he spoke again Quince had dis- 
missed the incident. 

“You've been awfully good to me this morning,’’ he 
said, presently, his voice shaking on the words. “Of 
course, I had no idea of such luck coming my way or I 
shouldn’t have gone off. I thought the rowing-lessons 
were beginning to bore you.”’ 

Veronica was looking at him with waiting eyes, one 
hand pressed to her bosom, but Quince was not looking 
at her; he snipped nervously at the shrubberies as they 
passed, and his voice had the same breathless trem- 
ulousness as he went on. 

“T came back the moment Mrs. Dempster gave me 
your message, you know.”’ 

“Message???” The color had ebbed from the girl’s 
cheeks, and in her earnestness she slightly shook her 
companion. “Quincey, I did not send you any message. 
I do not know what you mean!”’ 

“That you preferred going on the river this morning 
to driving in, if Edith would kindly take your place?’ 

“T did not even speak to Mrs. Dempster—”’ 

Quincey’s eyes met hers with a gravity that silenced 
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her protests. ‘Mrs. Dempster misunderstood you, of 
course,” he said, finally. “Let it go at that, will you?” 
he added, gently. 

“As long as you understand, Quince, and Wallace— 
Of course I must tell Wallace that I—I—”’ 

“Of course. But shall we not go out as usual?” 

“Tf you care to, Quince.” 

““Care to’?’’ he laughed, angrily. 

“I mean— There seems not to be anything else to 
do, is there?” 


The April day had broken down into a peevish shower 
that pattered spitefully upon the carriage windows when 
Veronica entered it to fetch her husband home that 
afternoon. She found him alone and idle when she 
softly entered his private office, and for a moment she 
stood watching him, herself unseen, in a passion of 
mingled rage and tenderness. Rhodes sat with his el- 
bow on his desk buried in gloomy abstraction, and with 
a sudden flurry of skirts the girl swooped upon him and, 
gathering his head into her arms, rocked him to and fro 
upon her bosom with inarticulate whispers of endear- 
ment, covering him with kisses that fell blindly upon his 
hair and eyes and cheeks, and even the shoulder of his 
coat. Rhodes yielded himself to the whirlwind of her 
headlong passion with amazement. 

“Don’t say I threw you over for Quince this morn- 
ing!” she cried, fiercely, in a deep, rough voice choked 
with tears, still smothering him in her embrace. 

“T have not said so, dearest.” 

Rhodes was extricating himself from a tangle of veil 
and laces and perfume, and violets showering upon 
him from the loosened bunch on her coat, under all 
of which he could dimly feel the excited beating of 
her heart, and drawing Veronica onto his knee as he 
spoke. 

“But you think it!” still fiercely. 
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Rhodes took her flushed cheeks between his palms, 
and looked deeply into her loving, angry eyes. 

“Why should I think anything so preposterous, 
pray?” 

“How could you help it when that wicked old 
woman—”’ 

“Mrs. Dempster? Dear, Mrs. Dempster is our 
guest.”’ 

“Does that give her a right to invent messages for 
me and keep me away from—from you?” 

“No, certainly not. Has there been some mistake—”’ 

“No! No mistake whatever, Wallace!” 

Her passionate decision, so unlike herself, startled 
Rhodes. He took a moment to think while he soothed 
her. 

“What cold hands and burning cheeks! I left you 
unhappy this morning, and now again— Your day 
has been one long turmoil.” 

“All my days are turmoil since that terrible old 
woman came into our life!’’ she cried, with such bitter 
energy that Rhodes uttered an exclamation of dismay. 

“There has been some misunderstanding, Veronica. 
There must have been. Tell me just what you said to 
Mrs. Dempster.’ 

“T said nothing to her. I only waved my hand to 
Martin.” 

“But she had heard some talk of the morning on the 
river, and misinterpreted your gesture, doubtless—” 

“Tmpossible!’’ 

Rhodes was wrenching his mind by main force away 
from the memory of the look in her eyes that morning, 
holding it in hand like a restive horse lest it leap for- 
ward to the motive under the message she was telling 
him she had not sent to his son. 

“Did you go out with Quince, after all?” 

“Yes, I did. I often row with Quince in the morn- 
ing,” Her eyes met his with sweetest candor. “ What 
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I wish you to understand, Wallace, is that I did not 
prefer it to driving you in as usual.” 

Their eyes met in a long look of exquisite sympathy, 
but Rhodes’ mind, spite of himself, harked back with 
remorseless logic to Veronica’s abrupt change of plan 
that morning, and her, to him, purposeless return to the 
house when by waiting five minutes longer the cart 
would have picked her up with him. 

“What possible reason could Mrs. Dempster have had 
to invent so purposeless a message when, as you say, 
you often row with Quince?” 

“Wallace, Mrs. Dempster means me evil—” 

“My dear girl! Why? ... I know several reasons 
why she would wish to make a friend of you. I was 
just going on to tell you, but in the face of this—this 
prejudice, that seems to have taken possession of your 
mind against Mrs. Dempster—” 

“It is not my mind, Wallace, it is my heart that is 
afraid,” she interrupted him, gently, and Rhodes nerved 
himself afresh to the task he had before him. 

“Dearest, I have made a most egregious blunder, I 
fear, but you must try to forgive me.” 

Veronica sat erect upon his knee, with eyes of su- 
premest dread fixed on his face as he went on: 

“Mrs. Dempster is very seriously embarrassed finan- 
cially; she has been quite frank with me—” A low. 
cry broke from Veronica’s lips, and he paused, con- 
founded. 

“Go on,” said she, faintly. “I know it all—all!” 

“The plan has been, you know, for Edith to be mar- 
ried from her uncle’s house in Mobile, but now—” 

“Now she will be married from Montfort!’ finished 
Veronica, with deadly calm, and broke into low sobbing 
on his breast. e 

With troubled brow Rhodes sat holding the girl close 
to his heart, a reason like a lance-point piercing his 
brain for her inexplicable agitation. The anguish in 
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her face that morning returned upon him. Was the 
temptation too much for her? Did she feel her own 
weakness, and dread the trial of Quincey’s nearness 
in the scenes that she must continue to witness? But 
his invitation to Mrs. Dempster to make Montfort 
her home until after Edith’s wedding, and his offer 
to relieve her of the details of the wedding itself, had 
been clear and unequivocal, and her acceptance no 
less definite, and, had he but known it, that astute lady 
was at that very moment signing and sealing and fixing 
the jurat to the bond by announcing the arrangement 
to a few special friends from his own hearthstone. Re- 
treat was impossible. But it is almost certain that had 
Mrs. Dempster been willing to release him, Rhodes 
would not have relaxed his passionate determination to 
have the marriage over as speedily as possible; and, 
with these hidden thoughts engrossing him, it was in- 
evitable but that he should see in Veronica’s present 
agitation an even more imperative reason in favor of 
his plan. And besides these deeper reasons, a new 
tenderness lurked in the situation to Rhodes. The 
necessity to coax her, to soothe her, win her to his point 
of view, and, failing that, to exert his authority, pricked 
the virile fibre in him and roused the lover’s mastery 
rather than the husband’s protection. 

And could Veronica have taken the hint conveyed in 
his manner and treated Rhodes to a good, stinging bit of 
temper—if, with flaming cheeks and bitter tongue, she 
had denounced Mrs. Dempster and recounted her experi- 
ences with her, careless whether Rhodes heeded it or not, 
so he heard it—it would have done them both a world 
of good. But the memory of her husband’s old doubt 
of her hovered continually in the background of her 
mind; she dreaded to raise the image of herself that 
she had striven to obliterate from his mind by let- 
ting him see that others saw her still as he had seen 
her in those days when to their little home world she 
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had been “Veronica Bowdre.” It was this feeling that 
had given the cutting edge to the fear that constantly 
pursued her—that Issaquena would retaliate upon her 
now for those old days when she had flouted the town. 

“And it really seemed the only way out of the diffi- 
culty when I suggested it,’’ Rhodes resumed, presently, 
with his caressing reasonableness. But the girl cut him 
short, flinging her arms about his neck with tender fury, 
pressing her wet face to his in an ectsasy of helpless love 
and anger. 

““Suggested’? You suggest? You poor, blind dar- 
ling! I see it all now—all, all! That is why that ter- 
rible old woman would not let me come to town this 
morning; that is why she cut Diamond—’”’ 

“Cut Diamond?’ murmured Rhodes, dazedly. “My 
precious wife, will you let me—”’ 

But she did not heed him. With her hands pressed 
to her bosom she was murmuring to herself: “Oh, why, 
why does God let things happen this way? Doesn’t He 
know I cannot—cannot—”’ 

“Veronica, my dear wife, let me explain! John 
Quarles has filed a petition in bankruptcy—”’ 

“Of course, she made him do it!’”’ she exclaimed, with 
such trenchant conviction that, spite of his dismay over 
his blunder and his concern at her unhappiness, Rhodes’ 
eyes gleamed with hidden laughter. 

“T think it far more likely that his creditors made him 
do it. But the result is the same. His property, his 
house in Mobile, every dollar that he has and a portion 
also of Mrs. Dempster’s own property, has been swept 
away—” 

“Wallace, have you the slightest idea that there is 
any such person on earth as John Quarles, or that 
he has any house in Mobile or anywhere else?” 

Rhodes broke into an irrepressible laugh. His heart 
was lighter somehow for her temper. It was so whole- 
some, so oddly reassuring to see her thus, raging with 
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draggled eyelashes and tear-stained cheeks over such 
absurdities as whether John Quarles lived or ever had 
lived. The grim spectre that haunted him slunk into 
the background vanquished, and he set himself in earnest 
to win her back to happiness. 

“My dear child, what can I say to convince you? 
I assure you John Quarles lives in Mobile, and I suppose 
he had a house to live in; the point is, he has it no 
longer, and Edith and her aunt have no home for the 
present but our house, Can we fail—and for so short a 
time—in hospitality to my son’s fiancée and her aunt?” 

Veronica did not reply, and he went on talking, with 
his lips caressing her cheek as he talked, pointing out 
to her the obvious propriety of his bearing the ex- 
pense of the wedding instead of Mrs. Dempster, who 
could not afford it, and would have little left as it was, 
having sacrificed so much to educate Edith. 

“And why’’—he brought his argument to a logical 
close—‘“ why should I not give my boy his wedding as 
I should my daughter? And I feel toward Edith pre- 
cisely as though she were my daughter; .. . she clings to 
me, poor child, asif she were. Have you noticed, dear, 
how naturally she calls me father ?’’ 

A hard gleam of laughter, not good to see, lighted 
Veronica’s face for a moment, but Rhodes did not see 
it. He was leading up to his last point, appealing to 
the wife in her—that deep core of sweet womanliness 
that he knew now to be there. 

“You will not mind looking after it all for me, will 
you?—for the lad and me?” 

“T would bake Quince’s wedding-cake with my own 
hands if it were necessary, Wallace; and you know it, 
and he does!’’ she cried, with sweet sincerity. “It is 
not that!” 

Rhodes caught her to his heart with a rush of blissful 
relief so poignant and compelling that it swept from his 
mind that she had not told him what her trouble was. 
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“Then it is all settled?’’ he asked, cheerily, as they left 
the office for the drive home, and Veronica laughed her 
fluty laugh that Rhodes hated, but vouchsafed him no 
other reply. 


By the middle of May full summer was upon the delta, 
and the cotton-fields about Montfort took on “‘a livelier 
emerald”? day by day, as the young cotton drank in 
the fierce sunlight like wine and breathed it back in a 
pungent incense of rankly springing sap. The sky was 
a deep, opaque blue with round, woolly clouds like those 
in a Flaxman design on a Wedgwood jug, and over the 
whole landscape the thrilling hush of the season’s ado- 
lescence lay like a film of silence. 

“The cool of the morning” had become a figure of 
speech at which men smiled, and folks who went abroad 
took a header into a sea of glowing, electrical heat and 
light and perfume that seemed to penetrate to the very 
marrow of their bones. And as the heat tightened its 
grip upon the walled-in old river bottom there had been 
some desultory talk among the members of the little 
house party at Montfort about moving into town and 
settling at Bowdre in time for the wedding, but as yet 
no move had been made, and Edith protested with 
charming obstinacy when a suggestion to leave Montfort 
was made. The girl seemed actually to glow with 
strength and vitality in the fierce heat, and suck new 
beauty from the torrid air about her like the young 
growth in the fields. Rhodes was suppressedly eager 
for the change, Veronica, restless and drooping from 
the heat, openly, almost ostentatiously, indifferent; 
Mrs. Dempster, blandly acquiescent outwardly, but in- 
wardly absolutely rigid with the tenacity of her purpose, 
and Quince, who alone was to remain at Montfort, 
openly congratulatory. He declared he had no end of 
things to do to get his affairs in shape for his long 
absence abroad, and as long as he was “bound out”’ 
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to fetch and carry for two young women his work had 
gone to the dogs. 

“ How is it you don’t drive Wallace in any more?” he 
asked, curiously, as he lounged at Veronica’s side under 
the deep shade of the awning on the river terracé, 
watching the trap with Edith’s erect figure on the 
driver’s seat, bowling swiftly toward them from the 
avenue. Her head was bare and her hair stood out like 
golden wings from her face, flushed a delicate rose by 
the heat, that seemed to have deepened the lustre of 
her eyes and lips, and added a tenser buoyancy to 
her elastic figure that swayed to every motion of the 
trap. 

“Wallace thought the heat too much for me,’ Ve- 
ronica responded, flutily, and after a quick glance at her 
the young man said no more. 

Edith ignored his hand with a pretty disdain, and 
swung lithely down with the free motion of a boy. 
She and Veronica had exchanged a glance of guarded 
courtesy that reminded one of the prefunctory hand-clasp 
of duellists. 

“You brought out the mail?’’ said Veronica, color- 
lessly. 

“Nothing for you, however. A few dinner-cards and 
invitations for us—and we are simply overrun already! 
Neither Aunt Natile nor I have a free day for a 
fortnight!”’ 

She extended a square envelope with her own name 
upon it to Veronica. 

“How exquisitely Mrs. Glenn Garey does everything, 
‘does she not? These cards for her June reception are 
masterpieces of convention!’’ 

Veronica’s eyes stole past the cards to the bundle of 
mail in Edith’s hand, and a qualm shot through Quincey’s 
heart as he noted the eagerness she strove unsuccessfully 
to hide. 

“T suppose Wallace has the other cards,” he said, 
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carelessly, taking the package from Edith and running 
it over as he spoke. 

“No; I am just from the office, and as I was coming 
out I suggested that he look. There were none for Mrs. 
Rhodes.” Edith spoke gently, without any special 
emphasis, but for another guarded instant the eyes of 
the two women met. 

“But oh, Quincey, fancy! The most delightful com- 
pliment for me! Now, please don’t look grumpy, and 
read the Picayune! Mr. Tucker has persuaded the 
governors of The Seminoles to have the Brides’ dance 
set up two weeks so I can be present! Isn’t that de- 
lightful? Think of that aristocratic old custom altered 
for me!” She took his arm, and, still talking with soft 
animation, turned toward the end of the terrace. “Shall 
we look the magazines through before lunch? And oh, 
Mrs. Rhodes, I was to say father will not be out to lunch. 
I am to go in earlier for him this afternoon.” 


The new arrangement in which Edith had replaced 
Veronica as Rhodes’ charioteer during his morning and 
afternoon drives to town had been brought about by 
a bit of diplomacy of which Mrs. Dempster was justi- 
fiably proud, for its effectiveness had far outweighed 
the subtlest calculation of the old strategist. It had 
come about in the beginning in the simplest Way. 
imaginable. But it is the vision that perceives such 
opportunities quite as much as the boldness and skill 
that utilizes them that distinguishes the diplomatist 
from the pettifogger. 

In the first days of the fervid heat Veronica had 
drooped perceptibly, and Rhodes suggested one morning, 
as he stood ready to enter the cart, that the heat on the 
return drive might be too much for her, and before Ve- 
ronica could tighten her grip on her position, or even 
perceive that it was threatened, Mrs. Dempster had 
seized the strategic position, and at a glance from her 
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Edith glided between them with the melodious assertion 
that she was herself a salamandar and gloried in the 
heat. In five seconds the new system had been in- 
augurated and since maintained with a tenacity of pur- 
pose that, when joined to a sufficient toughness of social 
cuticle, is a gift far above rubies to its possessor. Edith 
and her aunt assumed that the usurpation was a perma- 
nent change of government, and left it to Veronica to 
unseat them, assuming, along with everything else, 
Rhodes’ own consent to the filibuster. He was made 
an unwilling accomplice by continual references in his 
presence to his entire satisfaction in the arrangement, 
and plans for days ahead invented to nip in the bud any 
counter move on Veronica’s part. For it is not to be 
imagined that Veronica relinquished her dear privilege 
without a struggle. But no subtleties upon her part, no 
change of domestic programme, no hints or offers of other 
carriages availed against the cunning forethought of the 
old woman, who appeared to divine every move before 
its inception even, and Veronica saw herself defeated at 
every point by an invention so fertile and a tact so per- 
fect in suave apologies and plausible excuses that, after 
a few days of the unequal contest, she had quit the field 
with a new soreness in her heart because Rhodes had 
not broken through the network of honeyed flatteries 
as a man knows so well how to do, and reinstated the 
old order of things, miserably conscious, meantime, that 
the velvet-footed caterpillar had advanced another 
length into her holy of holies. And Rhodes himself, 
fighting down the vision that went with him through all 
the hours of the day, of Veronica and Quince strolling 
off together for their walk or row or drive, hoped miser- 
ably that no one else noticed the readiness with which 
Quincey accepted him as a substitute, or how much 
oftener, as the days went on, the place at Edith’s side 
had to be filled by his own thoughtful courtesy. 

But had he only known it, there were more Sagacious 
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eyes upon the courses of the stars at Montfort than his 
own might ever hope to be. The knowledge that had 
come to him tardily, striven against with every power 
of his mind and soul, that Edith’s love was but a sedative 
to dull the pang of Veronica’s loss to his son, had been 
in Mrs. Dempster’s possession four months before in 
London, when she had graciously signified her consent 
to the engagement. According to her useful working 
estimate of life, it was no reflection upon Edith to be 
accepted as a bromide; the bromides of life are, if any- 
thing, more essential to comfort than the sulphates. 
To her easy-going paganics love was an appetite, no 
more, no less; and though brainless young epicures 
might hanker after humming-birds’ tongues and a jelly 
of stars, they’d eat their chop and be glad enough when 
hunger pinched. Quincey’s unabated passion for Ve- 
ronica had little more significance to her than his prefer- 
ence for a certain brand of collars, except that it was a 
supremely useful tool in her skilful grasp. It was the 
lever upon which she threw the weight of her unscrupu- 
_lous influence over Rhodes, whose hidden remorse she 
found humorous but none the less useful. Expiation is 
not at all a bad thing for people—other people; and in 
Wallace Rhodes’ case it appealed to Mrs. Dempster in 
precisely the way the digestion drops for Edith had 
done. His system needed expiation; it should certainly 
not be her fault if the way to it was not pointed out! 
And the fact that she fostered for her purpose one of 
the noblest instincts in a naturally noble and generous 
nature made for her success, and gave her influence a 
potency that otherwise it might have lacked. 

But, confident as she had grown, she was far too clever 
a tactician to neglect to make full use of Rhodes’ growing 
attachment for Edith; and the morning and afternoon 
drives were matchless opportunities for the confidences 
that Mrs. Dempster carefully transplanted from her 
own more fertile brain to Edith’s lips the night before, 
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secretly relying upon the girl’s naiveté to enhance the 
effect. And Edith had done very well indeed, her nat- 
urally slow-moving mind being an excellent correc- 
tive for her aunt’s audacity of conception. Her lit- 
tle dignified reservations and shy maidenly reticences, 
helped out by wistful silences at just the precise moment, 
had been decidedly effective in letting Rhodes into the 
secret of his son’s hidden ambition to enter public life 
and be a power in his native State, and his fondly cherish- 
ed hope of making a home for Edith in the delta and 
settling down among his own kith and kin. She spoke 
with a smile and a hidden sigh—not too well hidden, for 
Rhodes was deeply absorbed in these confidences, and 
Super-subtleties might defeat themselves—of Quince’s 
dear foolishness when they both knew how far in the 
future any such hope must be, adding Sweetly and 
sensibly that for a good many years to come she and 
Quince must think of making money before fame. 

Rhodes listened to these girlish revelations with a 
keen, absorbed interest that soon left Edith far behind 
him in his more purposeful planning. It had been his 
Secret ambition since Quince’s freshman year that the 
boy might enter public life, and that old ambition woke 
now with redoubled energy, for Rhodes was not slow to 
perceive in the stir and attrition of politics, the big 
aims and impersonal interests, no less than the stren- 
uous demands and rewards of a Statesman’s life, the 
best antidote for the poison that threatened to cor- 
rode the lad’s soul, and he thanked God on his knees 
in his heart for the chance to make it possible for 
him. 

He resolutely put aside his soreness over Quince’s 
reticence toward himself, finding ample excuse for it in 
the miserable entanglement for which he felt himself 
so remorsefully to blame, and, not without a qualm of 
conscience, set himself to draw from Edith’s more than 
willing lips all she knew, or Mrs. Dempster’s prolific mind 
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dared invent, concerning Quincey’s hopes, that his own 
plans for him might be effective; believing, meantime, 
with the fatuousness of a bluntly honest man, who is be- 
ing hopelessly outgeneraled by the plumbless duplicity of 
a woman, that his own intentions were sheathed in im- 
penetrable reserve. 

“Quince should begin his career from the vantage- 
ground of a city instead of a Mississippi plantation,” 
Rhodes observed during one of his morning drives with 
Edith, looking ahead into his lad’s future with kindled 
eyes that saw every ambition realized for Quincey, and 
his own old age full to the brim of serene joys, with other 
lads, Veronica’s boys, about his knees and her sweet 
presence at his side. “I could easily put him in touch 
with—”’ 

Edith broke in, with a sweetly rallying laugh: “Oh, 
father dear, think of calling Montfort a ‘plantation’!” 
She glided the name in with a subtlety that did credit to 
her aunt’s training, and so adroitly that at the moment 
Rhodes failed to distinguish it from his own initiative. 
“Montfort is an estate!’ she insisted, smilingly, and 
went on with a shrewdness that again Rhodes failed to 
note as being out of character with Edith’s usual naivete 
to point out that the place was historically connected 
with Mississippi’s public life. It was the most noted 
private estate in the South, and Mississippi was proud. 
of it; simply to come before the people of the State as 
the owner of Montfort meant political prestige on 
Mississippi soil! To all of which Rhodes found himself 
agreeing with a smile, and a passing thought that Edith 
was likely to be a help to Quince in his diplomatic 
career. When Edith had set him down at his office, he 
pursued the train of thought to a finish. Ranging 
every argument in ethics ard logic before him, Rhodes 
weighed his debt to his son—plain human nature’s debt! 
—weighed it by his secret knowledge of his own bliss with 
Veronica, His mind went back to those empty years, 
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the best in his manhood, empty of all but the boy’s love, 
colorless years of dull acquiescence, and set them against 
the last ten months that had witnessed his own re- 
crudescence. The difference was the amount of his debt 
to Quincey! He had been dead, and now he was alive, 
a part of the deep heart of existence beating about 
him! A man again, a lover, a husband—Veronica’s 
husband! 

From the window in his office Rhodes looked abroad 
over the flat, green country palpitating under spring’s 
resistless impulse, feeling the chords of his being wake 
within him to the summons of the season; the deep, 
compelling note of fatherhood contending with the virile 
throb of passion in a conflict that few men have been 
called upon to face. 

Small wonder that Edith’s innocent prattling had 
seemed to Rhodes the voice of God speaking to him in 
the cool of the evening! Suddenly he reached for his 
hat and passed out into the bright bustle of the noon- 
day streets on his way to Judge Harper’s offices. 

“Not the slightest use to try to dodge it, Houston!” 
he exclaimed, with a smile, dropping into a seat near 
Harper’s desk. “I’m here to talk—to thrust my con- 
fidence on you with your leave or without!” 

“Quince, of course! Pve never seen you wear that 
look, Rhodes, except for your son.”’ 

“I wear it now for—another, old friend. But yes; 
it is about Quincey.” 

He turned his face upon the other man with his old 
impetuous frankness, his level brows raised in the old 
way over dreamily alert eyes, as he went on speak- 
ing with a trenchant tenderness just dashed with 
humor. 

“Has it ever occurred to you, Harper, with what a 
terrific responsibility you saddled yourself that night 
when you advanced your ‘mother-bird’ policy?” 

Harper made the gesture of resigned desperation that 
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a man conceivably might make detected with a bomb 
in his pocket. 

“T’ve given men counsel about all sorts of things for 
forty years,” he observed, meditatively, ‘“‘and I really 
believe that is the only piece of reckless counsel to my 
credit, and’’—he leaned across with extended hand—“ I 
thank God for it, Rhodes, I thank God for it!” 

“And I,” Rhodes responded simply; adding, with 
quick intensity, “Even if I must taste hell with every 
breath of heaven I draw.”’ 

“Tut!” remarked Harper, selecting one of his thin- 
waisted black cigars with nervous care—“ tut! Women 
pick and choose. Men are chosen. The choice was 
Veronica’s, and she gave Quince the mitten for the man 
she loved, as any woman would and should.” 

“No; she had not an atom of real choice from the start. 
The blame is mine—all mine—” He sat looking ahead 
with eyes that had a deep, impatient purpose in them, 
and Harper watched him curiously. ‘Well, I did not 
come here to strain at gnats! We’ve both seen too 
many men drug their consciences with lies to have a rag 
of illusion left about each other. Morally, Houston, 
morally I am guilty of seduction and theft, for I knew 
in my soul that to take this woman from my son I must 
make her mine—mine in some sense. An accident 
legalized my theft, but does it clear me in my own eyes, 
or Quincey’s—or hers, should she ever come to know 
my dastardly act for what it was? No,no! The plain, 
brutal facts of life are like blood: they will out. A man 
may manage to keep a patchwork of shams between the 
world and him, but in his own breast he is facing all the 
time the same old naked facts of the same old human 
nature that David faced when he thought of Uriah in the 
front of the battle—that Ieface at midnight with this 
woman asleep on my bosom, knowing my son’s arms 
are empty, his bosom aching for her. I know my guilt 
to him—I know it!” 
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There was silence for a space, and when he spoke 
again his tone was as full of purpose as a bent spring of 
force. 

“You spoke of giving men counsel a bit ago. When 
a man has robbed another, what do you counsel him to 
do, if he be an honest man?”’ 

“To return what he has stolen.”’ 

A spasm of feeling passed over Rhodes’ face, wrench- 
ing brow and nostril. . 

“ And if that be impossible—’’ His voice broke hoarse- 
ly, but the eagerness of his eyes seemed to drag the 
alternative from Harper’s lips by main force. ‘There 
is—there must be—some other way.” 

“T should tell him then to sell all he had and make 
good the theft,’ returned Harper, gravely, with a 
troubled eye upon his friend. 

“ce Ay!” 

The word left Rhodes’ lips on a long-drawn breath of 
relief, and when he spoke again he had resumed his 
ordinary manner. 

“T’ve decided to give Montfort plantation to Quince 
for a wedding-present, and I want you to draw up the 
deed,”’ 

Harper transferred his reflective gaze from his cigar 
to Rhodes’ face with impassive remonstrance. 

“Give Quince Piney, and let him build his own house.” 

“Am I to rob a man of his all and return him my 
second best in payment ?’’ Rhodes demanded, in passion- 
ate earnestness, and Harper gave the sigh of a man who 
has gone the length of his rope. He contented himself 
with saying: 

“Magnificent young dog, Quince! Pity he’s in such 
a hurry to put a ball and chain on his leg.”’ 

“He wants to go into politics, settle in the delta, and 
become a power in the old State,” observed Rhodes, with 
his eyes lighting with pride. “The very thing of all 
others I most desired him to do!’ WHarper raised his 
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head, his nostrils expanding like an old war-horse scent- 
ing powder. 

“Ha! This is interesting! This is refreshing! Mag- 
nificent prospect just now. The old State’s in the lead 
—the greatest State under the Stars and Stripes! But, 
Rhodes, we need new blood, new blood! Why, gad, sir, 
we've been talking through Jeff Davis’ hat for forty 
years— Heresy? Maybe; maybe! We want heresy 
nearly as much as we want new blood. Every man 
we've sent to Washington since th’ wah, sir, has worn 
Jeff Davis’ breeches, and it’s time we’d sent a man who 
has outgrown em, heresy or not! Tut, tut!’”—he harked 
back to his earlier grievance—“a thousand pities for 
Quince to be hamstrung with domestic life just when he 
needs all that’s in him!’’ 

“Edith is the incentive,” smiled Rhodes, and Harper 
broke into a delighted chuckle. 

“Ah ha! The cloven hoof at last, eh? So our 
‘violet in the lap of primy nature’ is ambitious, is she? 
There’s never any telling what is in these dove-eyed 
women! Now, my girl—pardon, Wallace, I mean your 
girl—frankly flies the black flag and always has; she’s 
a little pirate out for blood and slaughter; but a man 
knows where to take her. But these Madonnas walking 
round without their frames or a catalogue number—” 
He whistled a bar from Ben Bolt softly, and Rhodes rose 
to go. “Well, well, I’ll have that writ of sacrifice ready 
in a couple of days.” 

Unable to work, and urged by the restless misery that 
was beginning to sap his nerves like the steady pull of a 
neuralgic pain—for, oppose it as he might and did with 
every atom of his manhood, the essence of old Braban- 
tio’s warning returned upon him in the irresistible argu- 
ment of Veronica’s temperament, like wax before the 
flame of propinquity—Rhodes ordered his trap and 
turned his horse’s head toward home. 

The house was silent when he reached it, drowsing 
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peacefully in the empty noon hours, and Rhodes made 
his way with eager steps to Veronica’s sitting-room, a 
quaint little eight-sided room perched in an angle of the 
old house, and overhanging the river like a fire-hang- 
bird’s nest. She was there, swaying in a long cane chair 
like a bird on a bough, in the cool green shade of the 
closed Venetians that let the smell of the roses about the 
lattice dribble in with the river breeze, and alone; 
though a chair drawn companionably close to her side 
hinted that she might have shortly had a companion, 
and the cushions cast disdainfully aside, and a half- 
smoked cigar on a tray suggested who the companion 
might have been. A spruce green volume, too newly 
from the press to have mastered the fact that a novel’s 
first duty in life is to gape enticingly at the love scenes, 
and mount a clamlike guard over analysis and descrip- 
tion, lay indiscreetly open at a particularly dull page 
upon Veronica’s knee. She was regarding it disdainfully 
as Rhodes entered, and bent over her looking deeply 
into her eyes with the eyes of a lover. 

“Veronica, I love you!” he said, smilingly, but with a 
passionate significance, as if he said it and she heard it 
for the first time. The girl did not speak—she rarely 
spoke to Rhodes; his nearness completed her, filled out 
the unfinished pattern of her nature so perfectly that 
near him her whole being became articulate and speech 
a banal superfluity. Her eyes deepened under his and 
her lips trembled like a flower about to open. 

“Keep that smile always for me, Veronica!—only for 
me!’’ he whispered, the veins in his forehead swelling as 
he leaned over her with ardent eyes. 

“It only comes for you, Wallace. No other human 
being could call it to my lips.” 

“Why is it no other woman is like you, Veronica?’’ he 
asked half curiously, kneeling beside her, with his arms 
folding her. ‘‘ What have you that no other woman has 
or could have?” 
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“T— Was that some one at the door, Wallace?” 

“No.” But he did not look; with her face between his 
palms, he was studying her intently. “No other woman 
ever had those eyes, I know’’—he pressed them shut 
with his lips—“ or this little velvet rose of a face, or this 
wicked, sweet mouth—’’ He crushed it under his in a 
long kiss. 

“But I’m not really pretty, Wallace.” 

“No, not pretty.” 

“Edith is much handsomer as far as mere beauty 
goes ?”’ 

“T know she is!” : 

“And I’m not a bit clever.” 

Not. a bit.” 

“And I have no education or accomplishments; I 
can’t do a thing but waltz and stand about in graceful 
attitudes—even Quince says that!—and I haven’t the 
least firmness of character; and I tell lies—I mean I do 
sometimes—and I cannot, simply cannot keep from doing 
little things—”’ 

“What sort of things?” 

“Oh, you wouldn’t understand!”’ 

Rhodes retaliated for this with his lips on hers, cutting 
short her confession; and as he raised his head his eyes 
caught in the cheval-glass in front of him the reflection 
of the half-opened door with Quincey’s figure arrested. 
upon the threshold, and while a man might count five 
the eyes of the two men met in the mirror with the 
secret of each heart bare to the other’s eyes. 


xX 
GOD MADE HER WOMAN 


T was so early that the shady places in the avenue 

still smelled of night-time, and the river wind yet 
retained a languid freshness, when the trap bearing 
Rhodes, with Veronica at his side, turned into it on his 
morning drive to town. 

“At last, long last, I have my place again!’’ cried 
Veronica, with a sighing laugh, as she nestled under 
Rhodes’ shoulder. 

A shade of reserve that was not doubt, because he 
would not let it be, clouded Rhodes’ eyes as they met 
hers. “Why have you not been with me all these 
days?” he asked, with attempted lightness. “It seems 
an age since I had you here with me.” 

Veronica swept him a glance in which exasperation, 
amusement, and despair mingled as she made the little, 
vicious, velvet-pawed gesture with which she sometimes 
expressed her feelings when words failed her, but she 
said nothing. Rhodes smiled at her bit of nonsense, 
but the shadow did not lift from his brow as they drove 
on in silence full of profound thought upon his part 
and of uncertain joy upon hers. 

He had been seeking an opportunity for days past 
to tell Veronica of his decision concerning Montfort, but 
her mood had persistently baffled him; and as they 
drove on together he was wondering if this were not a 
propitious moment. Yet he was loth to sacrifice the 
sweetness of this hour alone with her: her form, warm 
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and relaxed against him, her hand nestling in his own. 
Such moments were growing rare between them, and, 
though Rhodes would not confess this to himself, he 
clung to the moment none the less. And he dreaded in- 
expressibly for her the pain his revelation must give 
her. He knew, by the pang of his own parting, what it 
would mean toher. But bitter as the wrench had been 
to him, Rhodes really had no conception of what it 
meant to Veronica. He had been sustained by the 
exaltation of his purpose—renunciation is a tonic in 
itself to certain natures—and he had had the act in 
contemplation for weeks, had approached his decision 
gradually, strengthened by a profound conviction of 
right-doing; but not only was all this lacking in Ve- 
ronica’s case, but, as she saw it, Rhodes’ own hand had 
snatched from her all that she held dear and given it 
to Edith. The bitterest drop in her cup, mingled 
for her by his own unconscious hand, was Edith’s 
triumph. 

“You're pleased with the plan of having the wedding 
at Bowdre, are you not, dear?’ he asked her, tentative- 
ly, throwing out a leader in the direction of the subject 
engrossing his mind. 

“Yes,” she replied, thoughtfully. “Yes, I am glad 
to leave Montfort.” And as he turned a startled glance 
upon her, she added, with the exquisite change in lips 
and eyes that he knew was for him alone: “I love 
Bowdre, as you know, but no other place can ever be to 
me what our home is, Wallace, and it breaks my heart 
to have such memories connected with it—our dear 
home, yours and mine, to be embittered by this miser- 
able strife and—and hatred. It is too horrible! Yes, 
yes, Tam glad to go for a little while—until we can 
return together, just we two—ah!” 

Her voice was deep and rough, and she spoke in the 
brusque, awkward way he had learned meant emotion 
with her, the antithesis of her fluty voice he hated, and 
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he noted the change now with a sharp contraction of 
his heart, thinking of what he had to tell her. 

“Does Montfort mean so much to you, Veronica?” 
There was a note of unconscious detachment in his voice 
that jarred upon her, spite of the passionate significance 
of his next words. “A shanty-boat under the levee 
out there would be paradise to me if you were with me.” 

“You do not understand!” she cried, her eyes meeting 
his with a flash of pain. ‘“‘Listen!—yes, yes, I must tell 
you!—all those twenty-six years before the night you 
married me and brought me—home’”—her voice vi- 
brated with a passion of tenderness upon the word— 
“all the years of my other life have crumbled away, and 
I let them go—oh, so gladly, Wallace! I only wanted 
to keep, out of all my life, the months we’ve been to- 
gether here at Montfort. You see, dear, all the happi- 
ness that other women have scattered along through 
life—a home, and a father’s and mother’s love—some 
way I missed all that, and all the happiness of my whole 
life came to me in one sweet cluster at Montfort with 
you. To give up Montfort’”—Rhodes gave an inward 
start of pain, but she did not heed him—‘“to give up 
the dear old place would be like giving up a part of 
you. ... That first night—that night when we first 
knew we—we loved each other! Do you remember?” 

Rhodes answered, with his face turned aside and a 
catch in his voice, ‘“‘ Yes, I remember.”’ 

“Montfort means all that tome. Doesn’t it to you?” 

“Tt is because it means so much—so much more, 
even, than that—that I—’” 

He let the sentence lapse. Not yet; he could not tell 
her yet. Later, at Bowdre, he would lead her gently to 
see it differently, he would prepare her mind before it 
became necessary for her to know. The moment passed, 
and, instead of grasping the nettle and wrenching the 
sting from it with one courageous impluse, Rhodes said 


no more. 
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Veronica drove slowly back to Montfort with a fog of 
doubt and premonition slowly obscuring her sunny 
mood of the morning. She had felt some hidden force 
at work in her husband for days, and she dimly divined 
a reserved intention in his talk of the morning, not, per- 
haps, by reason, but by some instinctive process akin 
to that of certain delicate plants that perceive the de- 
pression of the atmosphere even in full sunshine; and 
a feverish fear, of what she knew not, was beginning to 
possess her. 

Veronica was not a clever woman in any sense of that 
overworked term, but she was by no means a dull one, 
and her power of intuitional perception amounted to a 
supplementary sense that almost atoned for her lack of 
power to reason logically. She was fully in possession 
of Edith’s determination to supplant her at Montfort, 
and, as has been shown, was more able than Rhodes had 
showed himself to follow the devious efforts of her aunt 
and herself to accomplish their end; but she lacked the 
power to co-ordinate their acts into a concrete intention 
with which to confront and convince her husband. Had 
Rhodes himself been possessed of one-fifth the knowl- 
edge that Veronica had concerning the two women and 
their course under his roof, his more practised mind 
would have deduced their intention from a chain of 
logical inference in five seconds. But to a mind that 
reasons “to know” means to be susceptible of proof, 
and Veronica’s voice that whispered to her out of the 
dark could not be put into the witness-box. 

Yet, impotent as she felt herself to be, Veronica was 
restlessly anxious to be on the field of action at least, 
and she urged Diamond forward in a panic fear of some 
secret machinations put in motion during her absence, 
and, not content with speed, before she reached the 
avenue at home she turned aside into a plantation road 
that took her directly to the stables, where she left the 
trap and entered by the river terrace. A murmur of 
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voices reached her as she crossed the drawing-room that 
seemed to come from the picture-gallery—a beautiful, 
stately old room that Veronica had restored to its original 
uses and lined with the family portraits from Bowdre’s 
and Montfort’s walls, but too isolated to be used as a 
sitting-room, and she turned toward it now with sur- 
prise as voices continued to rise and fall in a murmur 
of talk. Stiff brocade hangings divided it from the 
anteroom, and with her hand almost upon them, the 
scene within, simple and homely as it was, brought 
her to an abrupt pause. 

Edith, trailing a substantial measuring-tape after her, 
was standing lithely upon a book-ladder taking careful 
measurements of the wall spaces left, in the rearrange- 
ment of the pictures under Veronica’s direction, for her 
own portrait and Rhodes’; while at a table near by Mrs. 
Dempster was carefully jotting down results in a note- 
book. 

Edith was speaking, and her full, deliberate voice 
reached Veronica plainly as she stood motionless in the 
doorway. ‘Of course,’ said she, busy with her tape— 
“of course, I shall have the house done over as soon as 
we return in September. The slightest trace of that 
woman’s presence about my home would be desecration 
to me!’ She dictated a measure over her shoulder, 
and paused to listen to Mrs. Dempster’s suggestion that 
much of the house had best be left as it was, with the 
shrewd addenda that Quince might not, just at first, 
be able to replace it in as good style. Edith laughed 
with melodious security. “I could not conceive of 
Wallace Rhodes doing a shabby thing, aunt. Of course, 
in giving Montfort to us, he will provide an income. 
And I told you that Mrs. Garey said that Nelly Chis- 
holm said that the deed was made to ‘Montfort 
plantation,’ and that means nearly half the cotton 
land.” 

“Nelly might be mistaken, Edith, or lying.” 
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“But, Aunt Natile, she is related to an old friend of 
Mrs. Garey’s—”’ 

“The ‘old friend’ is Mrs. Garey’s own sister, Sarah. 
Nelly is Mrs. Garey’s own niece; but it sounds better, 
now that she has to work for her living as Judge Harper’s 
stenographer, to speak of her as an old friend’s daughter.”’ 

Mrs. Dempster supplied the explanation with an air 
of making an absent-minded crack at an exposed cra- 
nium—not for malice, but merely to test her aim and 
keep her hand in. 

“Well, no matter! She told Mrs. Garey that Judge 
Harper had drawn up the deed for Wallace, and that it 
said ‘Montfort plantation,’ plainly and distinctly, to 
‘John Quincey Rhodes and his wife, Edith Quarles 
Rhodes.’ And I should think poor little Nelly would 
know, for she told Mrs. Garey Judge Harper was so 
furious about it that he nearly snapped her head off!” 
Edith laughed sweetly. 

“Every one knows that Houston Harper has softening 
of the brain,’’ observed Mrs. Dempster, comfortably, 
and for a moment the measuring went on in silence. 

“But no, aunt’—Edith sprang lightly down and 
moved the ladder to the next space—‘“not a touch, not 
a hint of Veronica Bowdre’s presence shall be left at 
Montfort! It would be unendurable to me. As it is, 
I feel it an unbearable contamination to have her here. - 
. .. I shall have these done by that charming English 
artist we met at Rome last winter. You remember? 
He will interpret Quince magnificently.”’ 

Mrs. Dempster’s jaw worked meditatively. “Ve- 
ronica drove her husband into town to-day,’”’ she ob- 
served, with the effect of throwing in the item for any- 
thing it might be worth. Z 

It was worth little in Edith’s eyes. She gave a rally- 
ing laugh by way of answer before she went on, with 
a delicate shiver of repugnance: “I feel as if I must. 
rinse my mind with clean cold water every time I think 
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of that creature and her—her connection—I can’t call 
it anything else!—with Wallace Rhodes. How a man 
of his refinement can tolerate the grossness of it—” 

“This is hardly a subject for a young gyrl to discuss, 
Edith,” observed Mrs. Dempster, with unctuous prim- 
ness, “but as long as you have brought it up— He 
will not stand it much longer. His infatuation is on the 
wane already. I have seen it for some time. Nothing 
opens a man’s eyes to a woman of that sort so quickly 
as contrast with a pure woman. This plan to take her 
abroad after the wedding is the thin edge of the wedge, 
mark my words.” 

“You think he will divorce her, Aunt Natile?” 

“Really, Edith, such thoughts—! Still, I could not 
hope to keep such purity as yours always— _ In cases of 
this sort, where a man tires of a woman of Veronica 
Bowdre’s class, he simply leaves her, provides her with 
money, and lets her go her own pace. The divorce 
follows as a matter of course. Veronica Bowdre will 
never return to the delta after this trip abroad, mark 
my words, Edith. Wallace Rhodes’ family would not 
countenance it.” 

“You mean after the Brides’ ball?” 

Edith spoke upon a suspended breath full of signif- 
icance, and so low that Veronica’s swimming senses 
could not catch it where she leaned, faint and sick, 
against the lintel of the door, the heavy folds of tapes- 
try hiding her from the women within. A thought that 
she had better go tried to form itself in her numb brain, 
but her limbs seemed too heavy for her strength to 
move them. She was struggling with: some thought 
that overpowered her—trying to escape it, to cast it 
off. Divorce her! Take her abroad! A deed to 
Montfort! Edith here as mistress in her place! All 
arranged—all done, and she—? Rhodes’ face, his re- 
strained intention of speaking, the note of cold remote- 
ness that had been in his voice for days—all rushed upon 
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her and beat her down. But she moved at last, un- 
consciously, and walked quietly in the direction of her 
own rooms. 


When Veronica had left him, Rhodes paced slowly 
back and forth behind the closed door of his office, fight- 
ing another round of as grim a fight as ever a man was 
called upon to face. Jealousy? Jealousy of his son? 
This bitter nausea of heart and brain, this parched 
throat and shaking nerves, was it jealousy—of Quince? 
With his head sunken upon his bosom, Rhodes endured 
the ignominy of the thought for one withering moment 
before he thrust it fiercely from him. But no; no! His 
boy was still hisown. He paused to hug the thought to 
his heart with passionate loyalty. Hard and unquiet as 
they were, his lad’s eyes could still look cleanly in his 
own. 

In the days that had followed the vision of Quincey’s 
face at Veronica’s door Rhodes had been borrowing 
heavily of faith, recklessly pledging everything in him- 
self as surety for that one gift of faith—faith in him and 
in—her. His love for his wife was the love of a strong, 
virile man for a woman, and it had the terrible clearness 
of vision that goes with such a love; that “touch of 
earth” that interpreted every faintest sign of passion 
in her according to the code of the body, and in those. 
miserable days of silent wrestling with the degrading 
nausea of jealousy his mind had flinched from thought 
of Veronica in the very moment his heart recoiled in a 
flood of tenderness upon her image. Whatever she 
might be, she was his—his, to hold against the powers of 
her own soul if need be, or of his own. That thought of 
losing her, resigning her to another, was the cup of 
trembling still from which the man turned his eyes 
away in horror. Sleeping or waking, that folded paper 
in the secret drawer of his desk, his unexpired compact 
with his son, haunted him. If at the end of the year 
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Veronica was willing . . . if Quincey still loved her . . . if 
he believed it to be for her happiness and his son’s.. . 
Rhodes could not face the thought to its conclusion; he 
turned from it to concentrate his whole nature in one 
supreme effort of faith in Quincey, thanking God that, 
even under the physical torture of jealousy, that last 
ignominy of soul, suspicion of his son, had been spared 
him. 

Rhodes had been conscious once or twice of Quincey’s 
presence in the outer office as the morning wore on, but 
he had come to dread the dogged serenity in the lad’s 
eyes that did not change to him except to harden as 
his own tenderness sought to pierce it. But at last, 
in answer to his tentative touch upon the door, he 
bade him enter. He greeted him with a smile, and 
pushed a pile of letters over to him. Quincey ignored 
the suggestion, and, sweeping the pile aside, seated 
himself upon the table opposite Rhodes with an air of 
getting to it presently. But for the moment, sitting at 
his ease, with his riding-crop bent across his lifted knee, 
he was in a reminiscent mood. He glanced about the 
office with a smile. 

“., . Blamed lot of things have happened in this 
old office,’ he observed, with a meditative grin. “I 
remember, as plainly as though ’twere yesterday, I was 
standing right there, on that side of you next the win- 
dow, when you gave me my first watch. D’you remem- 
ber, Wallace ?”’ 

“Perfectly.’” Rhodes spoke in a purposely blunt and 
careless tone, keeping his eyes upon the pipe he was 
loading lest Quincey might see the mist of tenderness 
that obscured them at the recollection. 

“And you caned me in that corner over there by the 
turn-around bookcase the night you brought me home 
from New Orleans, when I ran off with Ike Brandon, the 
English jockey, and went to the races.’’ He pursued 
his reminiscences with a broadening smile. “It was a 
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corker! I was sore for a week, but you put up hand- 
somely on the reconciliation! I think Selim was the 
handsomest pony I ever saw, with the longest tail and 
the cleanest head.”’ 

He sat looking back into the past, wrapped in a 
reverie, with Selim’s graceful head and flowing tail 
before his eyes; but Rhodes’ own thoughts were busy 
with the man who sat in the perfection of his man- 
hood, noting the new lines of force and character 
that the years had carved upon the face before him 
—lines correlative with new mental forces working in 
him, to which he, his father, had no key. The light 
caught the ends of his thick, burnished hair and shone 
into his strong, purple-gray eyes under their thick-set 
lashes, and Rhodes was conscious of a poignant pride 
and delight in him, and, deep within himself, of a faint, 
half-comprehended stab of misery as well, from whose 
analysis his mind shied with angry pain. The talk had 
taken a dangerous turn, as it happened, for both. An- 
other thing that had occurred here was present in 
Rhodes’ mind, and as Quincey’s eyes stole toward the 
empty grate a sudden hardening in them told him that 
the night he had burned Veronica’s letters here was in 
his mind also. He lifted his eyes to meet his father’s 
at last, with a trace of hardness in them as he drew a 
small package from his pocket and tossed it across to 
Rhodes. 

“TI ordered this for Veronica weeks ago. I’d like to 
give it to her, if you don’t object.’’ His tone of blunt 
carelessness was a little hard to maintain, but his clear, 
hard gaze did not flinch as Rhodes met it with a flash 
of anger in his own. The case held a duplicate of the 
necklace Rhodes had given Edith months before, and 
he sat fingering it in silence, the touch of misery 
struggling upward again like a. smothered flame. He 
could name it now without trouble. The subtle flame 
that was spreading through him like the action of a 
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degrading drug was familiar enough by now. Quin- 
cey went on, still with his blunt effort at lightness, 
“TI saw that night— any one could have seen — that 
Veronica’s heart was set on the sapphires, and when 
Edith acted so like a little cat!’ A smile gleamed in 
his eyes and softened his lips fora moment. ‘Women 
—pretty ones—are the devil to one another! But I did 
not mean for Veronica to lose her trinket, so I ordered 
this.’’ His voice had grown more difficult to manage 
with each word, and as his father sat, with stern eyes 
upon the jewels, not helping him in the least by word 
or glance, he ended, with stiff hauteur, “I’d like to give 
it her if you do not object.” 

Rhodes still sat in silence, cursing the thoughts that 
rose like gall in his mind, loathing himself for them, 
conscious of Quincey’s eyes upon him, reading his piti- 
ful lack of faith—in her; this was the core of the wound: 
that Quincey should know he doubted still! But for 
his life he could not raise his eyes to meet his son’s; could 
not say the words of eager, generous consent that he 
longed to say. And as he hung thus in miserable silence, 
his hand, obeying a scarce formed thought amid the 
turmoil in his mind, made a slight movement toward 
his check-book lying beside him on the desk. Quincey 
detected it. 

“Tl take the check if you prefer to arrange it that 
way,’ he said, curtly, and a streak of red crossed 
Rhodes’ cheek. Had there been pity in his voice? He 
set his teeth under the torture of the thought. Had he 
come to that? To be pitied—! His hand shook as he 
filled in the check from Tiffany’s bill that Quincey laid 
beside him, and as he extended it to him the eyes of the 
two men met. 

“T think this best, my son,’ Rhodes said, gently; 
“but I leave it with you. ... There is Edith, you 
know.” 

There was a moment’s struggle on the other side; 
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then, “ Right, father!’ Their hands met in strong clasp, 
and, as he turned away, Quince added, with a choke in 
his voice, “ Thank you for setting me right.” 

Rhodes locked the necklace into his safe, unable to 
decide upon a course. His pride recoiled from the 
disingenuousness of offering the necklace to Veronica 
as a gift from himself. He shrunk, with fastidious dis- 
gust, from his part in the whole matter. All the tender 
significance, all that made the gift worth while in his 
eyes or Veronica’s, belonged by rights to Quincey; so 
far as any sentiment attached to his part in it, he might 
as well have drawn her a check: Restless with misery 
and uncertainty, Rhodes debated the question of telling 
Veronica the whole story, frankly assigning Edith’s 
right to object as his motive. But against this also the 
man’s intrinsic honesty of soul rebelled as scarcely less 
meretricious than silence altogether. For deep in his 
heart of hearts a still small voice admonished him that 
Edith’s rights or wrongs in the matter had been a pis 
aller with him. But, to mount the other horn of the 
dilemma, why not reserve it altogether and spare him- 
self not only the pain of seeing the sapphires on his wife’s 
neck, but the twofold anguish of surmising the thought 
in his son’s mind every time his eyes rested on them? 
He paused to consider this aspect of it, but as reason, 
with inexorable lucidity, presented the corollary that 
Quince, upon his own part, might relate the occurrence 
to Veronica, Rhodes writhed with self-disgust. 

Had it come to that at last? Could he doubt Quincey’s 
honor—just plain man-to-man honor? In his indignant 
rebound from the first faint shadow of distrust of his son, 
Rhodes reached the other extreme of his argument, and 
decided that to suppress the gift, after Quince’s generous 
concession, would appear to asperse his motive in having 
procured it for Veronica in the first place, as well as a 
confession of his own puerile subterfuge. 

So, after a couple of days of searching the very springs 
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of his nature, worn with the conflict, Rhodes dropped 
the jewel-case into his pocket with an impatient sigh 
and turned his steps homeward. 

The door to Veronica’s room was locked, and his light 
tap remained unnoticed. Rhodes turned away, trying 
not to remember how often of late he had found himself 
thus repulsed, and, when thought would not be banished, 
seeking resolutely for a reason—any reason other than 
the one that had begun to dog him awake or asleep; and 
presently he found it in the unsolvable enigma of married 
life itself, whose secret reciprocities and hidden re- 
pulsions form a life apart from the other life, in which 
the man and the woman dwell apart and alone, and 
whose ultimate meanings neither the flesh nor the spirit 
can unfold. And it was scarce possible but that this 
train of thought should lead him back to the first months 
of his married life, or that the memory, suppressedly 
present in both their minds, must teach him the im- 
possibility of even an implied reproach from him to her. 

Rhodes dallied over his toilet for dinner, hoping for 
a sign from behind those demure white panels that would 
take him to her, but none came; and he rang at last 
and sent the case of sapphires to her by her maid, 
conscious of a momentary respite, at least, from the 
indignity of a possible equivocation, and made his way 
down-stairs. 

Veronica heard the door of her husband’s dressing- 
room close, but she made no move to rise. The case 
with the necklace lay beside her, and she looked at the 
jewels with hard eyes and stubborn lips. He could send 
her a bauble, now! He had taken her home from her— 
her home and his, so full of poignant memories to both, 
the home whose very stone and mortar were sacred to 
her, made sacred by his love; he had taken it from her 
and given it to—the girl’s mind flinched from the word 
as it rang again in her ears in Mrs. Dempster’s voice— 
“a pure woman,” and had sent her a bit of jewelry. A 
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sobbing laugh rose in her throat. Well, why not? Her 
“class” were usually content enough with jewelry! 
She was only a woman with whom he had formed a 
passing “connection,” of which the world would count 
him wise to rid himself. A burning flush rose to her 
cheeks as the memory of the first months of her life with 
Rhodes returned upon her and scorched her mind with 
shame. He had married her, but he had never meant it 
to last; he had had some plan, no doubt, from the first, 
to rid himself of her, but she—she had broken down 
his resistance, that was all. His will had never con- 
sented. “Infatuation,’’ they had called it—the world 
had seen it so; Edith had spoken of its “ grassness”’ . 

he had seen it so himself until she. . . . She buried her 
eyes in the pillow to shut out the fading sunset, longing 
desperately for her old power to bury such moments in 
reckless oblivion. But it had left her forever. The scene 
in the picture-gallery returned upon her with an over- 
whelming anger and shame and defeat, all merged into 
one intensely bitter memory of Edith’s voice that had 
shrunk when it named her. 

At first Veronica had fought against belief, and had 
striven for courage to go to her husband, and tell him 
what she had heard and plead with him. But here, as 
always, the ineffectual forces of her own nature had 
defeated her. Her failure to influence Rhodes against. 
Mrs. Dempster once before, the absolute assurance of 
the two women themselves, and, more than all else, 
Rhodes’ tone of cold detachment when he spoke of 
Montfort and their future plans, beat her down with a 
paralyzing sense of the inevitable. 

Veronica was not a reasoning creature, remember, in 
any sense in which reason would have sustained or 
helped her to unravel the subtle coil of motive and cir- 
cumstance closing her in. She was but a fluid mass of 
subtlest instincts and non-reasoning impulses, shifting 
according to the helpless law of fluids under the tug of 
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external forces. She could no more rise above her own 
plane of being and its immediate pains and present per- 
plexities by an act of pure reason that would have 
shown her that her husband could not, by reason of the 
concrete structure of the man, abandon her, than Dar- 
win’s pheasant with longitudinal markings could have 
reached forward by induction through ten thousand thou- 
sand eggs and fledgings to his ball-and-socket-marked 
descendant. The one galling fact that her husband had 
taken her home from her and given it to another woman 
filled the perspective of life from nadir to zenith, and 
that he should take himself away was but the next step 
in the disintegrating scheme of things that had re- 
placed her heaven of two months before. 

She lay thinking, gliding the sapphires on their little 
thread of gold absently through her fingers, noting with 
listless eyes that it was precisely like Edith’s; and as 
she turned it about and about the strands parted, and 
her eye caught three words carved upon the inner sur- 
face where it fit the neck. Her name, of course. But 
no; the first word was too short. She looked closer, sat 
up, and gazed with dilating eyes and parted lips. The 
words were: “My Vision Splendid.” Quince! But— 
how could it be Quince? Her engagement ring had been 
marked thus. . . . Had Wallace known? A second’s 
thought sufficed to teach her the impossibility of her 
husband’s having used the words had he known, and 
she sank back upon her pillow struggling with her crowd- 
ing thoughts. Quincey’s face that night came back to 
her, his tender eyes and laughing words. Oj course 
Quince had got the necklace for her! But why had he 
not given it to her? How caine Wallace with it, pray? 
Common sense suggested the transfer, and swift upon its 
heels woman’s intuitive, remorseless jealousy supplied 
the reason for it. Edith! Always Edith! Edith must 
be shielded, spared a pang even of all she had sent into 
her own heart, His thought, his tenderness, his loyal 
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impulse to protect and shield—all for Edith! And for 
her a bit of trumpery! She flung it fiercely from her, 
and for a moment lay still, actually appalled by the 
violence of her own anger, before she rose and walked 
slowly to and fro with the hard line showing beside her 
nose and chin that made her look like old Wortham 
Bowdre. 

Veronica had only her beauty and her little ways, as 
Quince had told his father long ago; but inadequate as 
she seemed, and undoubtedly was, to meet the condi- 
tions converging upon her, she nevertheless had her 
weapon—her half-comprehended, antithetical, misused 
charm for men, and her power over them! 

This was the weapon God had put into her hand to 
carve His hidden purpose out of life, and if in her mo- 
ment of stress she snatched it up, who shall blame her? 


XI 
A BROMIDE AND A SULPHATE 


HEN Rhodes reached the lower floor he found the 

house deserted and unlighted, except for the soft 
after-radiance from the west that flowed in through 
widely opened doors and windows, and, turning into 
the library, he threw himself upon a couch to await 
Veronica. From where he lay, at the far end of the 
room, he could see the stairs down which she would 
come presently, and had a long, unobstructed view 
across the drawing-room to the river terrace beyond 
and on to where the black line of the Louisiana shore 
rose sharp against the crumbling rose-and-saffron castles 
in the west; and presently, as his dreamy gaze returned 
from a journey thither, it fell upon an arc of light blue 
that showed below the edge of the tapestry and lace 
hangings of the great north window in the drawing- 
room. It was the edge of a woman’s skirt, and Rhodes 
did not need the further testimony of a shapely foot 
delicately clad in blue lightly poised upon the pol- 
ished boards to inform him that Edith was sitting 
in the embrasure of the window. His last thought, as 
he slipped off the edge of consciousness, was that he 
knew why she waited there, and it was more than time 
for Quince to be in off the river. 

He waked a moment later with the sound he had been 
waiting for in his ears, the tap of Veronica’s heels upon 
the stairs, and had half risen to call her to him when 
a change in the expression of Edith’s foot, upon which 
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his eyes mechanically paused, arrested the words upon 
his lips. A moment before it had touched the boards 
as lightly as a bird upon a bough; now it was drawn 
tensely back to support her weight as she leaned for- 
ward, holding the drapery aside, with a glance upon 
Veronica’s advancing figure whose silent intensity of 
hate actually appalled Rhodes. Meantime, seemingly 
unconscious of the two pairs of eyes upon her, Veronica 
came on, and, pausing just where the pale shaft of light 
from the west enveloped her, stood in an attitude of 
listening, and Rhodes perceived, with an instant com- 
prehension of the meaning in Edith’s glance, that she 
wore the sapphire necklace he had sent her an hour 
earlier. Veronica had not glanced toward the window 
recess, but in some way it was borne in upon Rhodes’ 
mind that she was subtly conscious of Edith’s pres- 
ence, and, for some undivinable reason, was gloating 
over it; and, as he continued to watch her, the past 
rushed over him, and for one stark moment Veronica 
Bowdre, the woman who had lost the sheen on her feath- 
ers, stood before him again. 

He was still grappling with this vision when a man’s 
step rang briskly upon the terrace pavement without 
and Veronica turned swiftly to meet it. She paused 
in the open window and, with her dress caught light- 
ly about her, stood in an attitude of waiting, with one 
hand extended, and a smile, radiant, piquant, full of 
sparkling, rallying sweetness—the smile a woman turns 
upon the man for whom her heart has been wait- 
ing—turned upon Quince. He caught her hand as she 
swayed lightly toward him from the sill, and, bending 
his head over her, looked deeply into her eyes in silence. 
Her words, when she spoke at last, were too low to be 
heard, but her finger on the jewels, the melting tender- 
ness of the man’s face bent over her, were eloquent com- 
mentary enough had either of the unseen spectators to 
the scene needed a commentary. Unknown to each other, 
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each heart, out of its own bitterness, interpreted the 
scene before them without the aid of words, and Rhodes, 
remembering that Edith as well as he saw Quincey’s 
face, was conscious of a pang of pity for her. 

“Quince!” Veronica’s finger was on the sapphires, 
and her deep, smiling eyes intent upon Quince’s, 

“What d’you mean?” he retorted, coolly enough, 
though his color changed. Veronica turned his face to 
her with a finger under his chin, continuing to scrutinize 
him with tender sternness. 

“Silly,” she murmured, “did you d-r-e-a-m you could 
hide anything from me?” 

“No,” he told her, simply; and, with a passionate 
break in his voice, “ No, though God knows I have tried, 
Veronica—I have tried!’ For a moment his passion 
awed her, and she clung to him in silence. 

“Tell me what you mean?” he asked, gently, and she 
turned a fluttering smile upon him, meeting the message 
in his eyes with a steady sweetness in her own. 

“Am I, Quince? Am I, really? ... Still?’ 

“<*Still’— Still what?” 

“Your ‘vision splendid’ ?” 

She felt the start that ran through him as he hung 
above her, gathering her hands against his lips, whisper- 
ing, thickly: 

“Always! Still and always, Veronica!’ 

“Quince! ... It was dear of you to think of it!—so 
dear! Why did you not give it me, dear boy?” 

He stole a moment to think. “I thought Tiffany had 
left it out, you know. I could not find it.” 

“Don’t try to put me off, Quince. Why did you give 
your gift to Wallace to give me?’ Her breath was com- 
ing quickly, and her eyes had a passionate earnestness 
that startled him. 

“Pardon, Veronica, this is between my father and 
me.” 

She still held him imperiously with her eyes. 
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“ Keep your confidences, then, Quince,’’ she said, with 
quivering dignity. “I know already. Oh, I know— 
I know!” 

“Veronica!—” 

She essayed her little flute-scale laugh, but it broke 
and filled with tears, and she drooped against him, 
stifling her sobs, mixed with bitter laughter, not good to 
hear, upon his bosom. 

“To spare Edith!’ she murmured, brokenly, and 
laughed again. 


When Rhodes found himself again he was still sitting 
upon the couch in the now almost dark Toom, with his 
eyes upon the blank space of the drawing-room window 
where a moment before two figures had been. He was 
fumbling dully for a thought that constantly eluded him, 
and Quincey was standing upon the hearth in the draw- 
ing-room tearing a slip of paper into bits. Edith’s voice 
came clamly across the room. 

“You reckless boy! Is that a check?” 

“A cancelled check,” he answered, shortly. 

Rhodes watched him stonily as he tore it. Ah, he 
had it now—that thought. Quincey had lied to him! 
Lied? His lad, lied? Well, not in words, perhaps; 
there had been no promise; a transaction of honor, 
men would have called it—and he had torn up the 
check! A grim flicker of humor touched the surface of 
the man’s mind as he watched the bits of torn paper 
flutter down upon the hearth. 

There was a sound of wheels and voices presently, 
and life jogged Rhodes roughly by the elbow. There 
were guests for dinner, he remembered, and as he roused 
himself Veronica came forward across the now brightly 
lighted anteroom to greet Beauchamp Blount with a 
smile that said there would be more greeting for him 
presently when she had seen to these people just behind 
him, 
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Blount was a middle-class Englishman, rather less 
frankly commercial than the run of English cotton-men 
in the South, possessed of an attractive personality 
that he did all he knew in the way of perverse shyness 
and stammering reticence to efface; but, in spite of him, 
there remained some six feet of well-set-up young man- 
hood, reinforced by a quality that had been variously 
defined, but whose ultimate significance meant breeding, 
in the sense that a horse or a dog is “bred.” 

He had been a visitor at Bowdre in its days of thread- 
bare grandeur, and when Rhodes found him presently 
flattening himself against the wall in the darkest corner 
he could find, Blount confided to him his happiness 
at the prospect of being in the old house again un- 
der circumstances which he defined as “better worth 
while.” 

The people who had been just behind Blount were 
Mrs. Faulkner and “Jack.’’ No one except the butler 
who announced him ever dreamed of calling Faulk- 
ner anything but Jack, and most people called him 
“Mrs. Faulkner’s Jack.” He was an extremely hand- 
some man, in a dark, Byronic type, who looked unut- 
terable things at women simply because he couldn’t 
help it, and in reality never had a thought outside his 
wife and his babies and boll-weevils. Mrs. Faulkner, 
an ugly, clever woman, was so inordinately vain of her 
handsome husband that she unconsciously took on a 
slightly condescending air toward other women not so 
gifted in husbands, and had an air of lending Jack to the 
woman he took in to dinner and expecting to be thanked 
for her generosity, and she had been known to be quite 
tart to her hostess upon occasions when the woman 
assigned him had not set him off becomingly, or her 
gown had killed his complexion! And, moreover, she 
never failed to keep a coercive eye upon the fortunate 
woman during dinner to see that she did not neglect 
Jack or yawn in her fan while he was explaining how the 
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problem of overproduction could be solved without 
difficulty “if only Texas were wiped off the map.” 

The only subject under the sun upon which Mrs. 
Faulkner and her husband differed was Veronica. Jack 
hated Veronica. And this was not an attempt upon his 
part to appear original, for he disliked originality more 
than he did Veronica, if possible. His dislike dated back 
to the years before he had been Mrs. Faulkner’s Jack; 
when, in fact, he had intended to become Veronica’s Jack 
as soon as he should be able to uproot the only idea she 
possessed concerning overproduction, which was that 
the more cotton everybody raised, why, the richer we’d 
be, of course—silly!' But even in the face of that he 
had persisted until the night he unearthed the ghastly 
discovery that she supposed boll-weevils to be a wing 
of the Populist party, and she could not see why the nice 
men, didn’t vote against the horrid things! 

The next night he asked Anne Barksdale to be his 
wife. And Anne, who felt exactly as if Veronica had 
sent him to her tied up with a satin ribbon with a sprig 
of holly stuck in the bow and her card inscribed, “ For 
Anne, with my dearest love,’’ dated her own loyal affec- 
tion to Veronica from that night. Faulkner had been 
induced to come to dinner to-night only upon his wife’s 
positive promise that he should not take Veronica in, 
and Anne had accordingly made an opportunity to hint 
to Veronica that she thought light blue suited Jack’s 
complexion better than any other color, and Veronica 
at once shifted Jack to Edith and took Blount herself. 

Mrs. Dempster completed the party presently in an 
ancient black lace that had begun life as a mantilla in 
her trousseau. She had worn it floating from her 
Shoulders in the style of Buchanan’s administration 
upon her memorable visit to the White House. Since 
that time, however, it had performed every known 
function of full dress, and was now serving valiantly, 
discreetly stipplemented by a foundation of net, ads a 
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second-best evening dress. Her plump and still pretty 
neck and arms showed through their thin covering, and 
a diamond ‘“brooch’’ winked reservedly among the 
folds of tulle at her neck—so reservedly, in fact, as not to 
draw undue attention to its real value and suggest the 
inquiry why it had not been sacrificed to sustain John 
Quarles’ integrity. A frisky old dimple or two slid into 
sight as she glanced about the table with an eye that 
took the temperature of each member of the company 
as she prepared to engage Blount in the half-bantering 
talk she reserved for brainless young animals in gen- 
eral; and Blount, who secretly thought her an uncom- 
monly jolly old party, seconded her with his flustered 
audacity—- Blount’s manner always seemed to Say, 
please not to take any notice, for he was not responsible 
for what other people thought, you know—and once or 
twice hit the bull’s-eye so neatly as to bring the old 
woman’s eye upon him to take his temperature over 
again. They had most of the talk to themselves. 
Quincey was devoting himself to Mrs. Faulkner, the 
two seeming to have a good deal to say to each other 
and to prefer to say it by means of raised brows upon 
Mrs. Faulkner’s side and quietly significant glances upon 
Quincey’s. Edith contributed a velvet-voiced inanity 
from time to time, with that long blue glance of hers 
upon Quincey and his companion; and Rhodes filled in 
the chinks in the talk for everybody with an air of 
taking his remarks from a pigoen-hole without having 
glanced at the lettering, and Veronica was frankly silent. 
She sat opposite Rhodes, as serenely detached as the 
ferns and lilies-of-the-valley in the centre of the table. 
Her eyes met her husband’s from time to time with a 
glance that did not quicken to his own, and passed on 
without interest to Quincey and Mrs. Faulkner, who 
relapsed at every opportunity into their low-toned talk. 

The talk was shot through by constant references to 
the Brides’ reception at The Seminoles a fortnight hence, 
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but in some way the topic failed to get a foothold; sub- 
jects easily less suitable for dinner-table talk shouldered 
it aside without half trying, and it required to be dragged 
in again by a melodious question from Edith or an eager 
one from Blount, who had never been to a Brides’ 
dance and needed to be posted. 

“Husbands aren’t in it a little bit, -it seems,’ he 
volunteered, with a grin that shied away from Rhodes’ 
end of the table, though Rhodes was the only candi- 
date present. “Hide off in the bushes, they tell me, 
like moulting pheasants, and leave the women to do 
the preening and prancing, eh?” 

“They dance the first dance with their Wives, and 
after that they are supposed to evaporate and give the 
girl one last fling with the other men. Most of ’em be- 
have exactly like any other fellow, and even get another 
fellow to introduce ’em all over again to their own wives,” 
Quincey elucidated, adding, reminiscently: “The girls 
‘ll be awfully nice to a man—let you do all sort of 
things they’d never dream of at any other time—but 
it hasn’t any snap, you know. You feel that the 
husband’s looking on all the time. It’s not the real 
thing.”’ 

“ John-Quincey !”” murmured Mrs. Faulkner, and Blount 
grinned with such brazen innocence that Mrs. Dempster 
took his temperature again and found it rising. 

“T call that rot,” said Faulkner—‘“I call the whole 
business rot.” 

“What did you do, Jack, when it was your put, you 
know? You’re the only man here who’s been through 
it. Give Wallace a tip, man, do.” 

“Wallace?” cried Faulkner, unguardedly; and, catch- 
ing his wife’s eye upon him,, “Aw, yes, Wallace. Of 
course—er—I mean I sat in the Carriage outside and 
talked to a fellow from South Carolina about long staple 
most of the evening.” 

“But you led off with Miss Anne, you know?” 
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“T believe I did do a stunt with Anne. Didn’t I, 
Anne?” 

“Of course you did, Jack.’’ Mrs. Faulkner’s glance 
was so full of vicarious indignation intended for his 
previous slip that Blount absorbed a grin into his dis- 
creet economy and offered Faulkner a chance to pick 
himself up if he had sense enough to take it. 

“How many brides will receive this year?’’ he asked, 
and for a hideous second it seemed that everybody was 
going to wait for some one else to answer. The very 
idea of his supposing that Jack would see that! Mrs. 
Faulkner exclaimed to herself, in indignant soliloquy, 
“Tt would take my poor, thick-headed darling a month 
to think that out!’ In the mean time Quincey had 
used up the fingers on his left hand counting the brides, 
and begun on his right. 

“ Kitty Wynch, seven, and that little Dorsett girl from 
Port Gibson who married Alex Garth, eight, and Ve- 
ronica, nine,’’ he added, and for a minute not even the 
glasses tinkled. But amid the flurry of remarks that 
followed, answers racing about, trying to tack on to 
questions that hadn’t been asked, and questions that 
began life as questions and ended as glittering generali- 
ties, Edith’s clear, deliberate voice made itself heard. 

“Oh, dear Mrs. Faulkner, pray pardon me, but the 
Brides’ tickets have been out several days.’’ She leaned 
forward, fastening her singularly pure, compelling gaze 
upon Veronica as she addressed her across the length of 
the table: ‘You have received yours, no doubt, Mrs. 
Rhodes ?”’ 

The eyes of the two women met across the table, and 
Rhodes, clearing his brain by an effort of will from the 
fog that seemed to hide everything but Veronica’s face 
upon Quincey’s breast, suddenly became aware of a 
tension in the circle that snapped almost audibly as 
Veronica replied: 

“Oh yes; several days ago. What day? Why, let 
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me think. Wasn’t it Tuesday? Yes, Tuesday, I am 
sure.”’ 

Mrs. Dempster’s voice trickled richly across the pause 
that followed, and Rhodes was conscious again of a raw 
edge somewhere, and that his guests shared his own 
vague discomfort. 

“Mrs. Garth thought the wording of the Brides’ cards 
particularly happy this year. So very elegant and 
original, she said. She repeated what she could re- 
member of it for us. The quotation from— Was it 
Browning, Edith? Or Shelley? The last two lines— 
do you happen to remember, Mrs. Rhodes?’ 

Quincey’s eyes were on his plate, and Anne Faulkner, 
sitting beside him, saw his hand clinch on the table and 
the color in the cheek next her fade to a gray pallor. 
Under cover of the table she laid her hand reassuringly 
upon his knee. 

“T heard that poor little Lida Garth’s head was com- 
pletely turned over this affair, but I did suppose the 
child could still read her mother-tongue!”’ she inter- 
posed, with blunt amusement. “Except for the date, 
the cards are precisely the same they’ve been ever since 
we were married; aren’t they, Jack? You saw Natalie’s, 
you know, and it was exactly like mine ten long years 
ago—”’ 

““Long’ years! Really, Anne—” 
_ In the laugh that followed Faulkner’s protest, Mrs. 
Faulkner caught Veronica’s signal, and a glance of swift 
gratitude as well, and rose. But the men, protesting 
against being abandoned, rose with them, and the whole 
party strolled together to the lawn, the men com- 
promising with a cigar in the open air. 

Mrs. Dempster and Faulkner settled down to chess, 
for, like many non-luminous persons in conversation, 
Faulkner was extremely clever at games; Edith, who 
preferred always to be in motion, strolled off with 
Blount for a long round of the grounds, and Quincey 
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lounged at Mrs. Faulkner’s side along the cape-jasmine 
hedge to the parapet overlooking the river at the end 
of the grounds. As they passed out of sight he turned 
his face toward his companion with quizzically closed 
lashes. . 

“John-Quincey!’’ she responded, with a slow gasp of 
consternation. There was a trace of nervousness in 
Quincey’s low laugh. 

“We're committed past all wriggling out, Miss Anne. 
How like Veronica to rush the position like that!” 

“It was a case of ‘Stand and deliver.’ What on 
earth was the poor child to do—but lie?” 

The young man lifted Mrs. Faulkner’s hand to his 
lips. 

“Tt was a most gallant rescue, at all events. Thank 
you, Miss Anne.” 

She looked gravely at him for a moment with eyes 
that asked how far she was to be blind. 

“T’m afraid it didn’t do much good, poor child! Of 
course, every one at the table, except her husband, knew 
Veronica was lying.” 

“But how perfectly she did it! Not a quiver, not a 
baik!” 

“Veronica is perfect at a thing of that kind; she al- 
ways was. I have seen her waste the most exquisitely 
finished acting upon some silly sifter-bottom of a plan 
that a baby a week old could see wouldn’t work. It is 
positively heart-breaking! Now, for instance, what on 
earth can she be planning to do with your father—?” 

“Veronica? Plan?’’ He gave a tender, shaken laugh. 
“That was nothing but sheer desperation to-night.” — 

“T_don’t—know—about—that!”’ said Mrs. Faulkner, 
slowly; “Veronica is the most subtle elf of the field 
when she is subtle—or if her subtleness ever amounted 
to anything. Now, for instance, if I do succeed in 
getting the card for her, that play to-night was a mag- 
nificent piece of finesse.” 
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“But 1f you don’t—”’ 

“It becomes the most contemptible thing in life—a 
futile lie,’ retorted Mrs. Faulkner, dryly, and he caught 
his breath in a tense sigh. 

“Haven’t you a lot of influence with the old town, 
Miss Anne?” 

“Worn to the last frazzle ages ago, child, where Ve- 
ronica is concerned.”’ 

“Blount — he’s not nearly the ass he seems— has 
been looking into this thing for me, and there seems 
not the hair’s-breadth of a chance for me or my father 
to take it up. The thing is hermetically sealed among 
men: 

“Oh, if it were men! The committee—! There’s al- 
Ways some way to get around men.” 

“You think it is a combination of women? Blount 
thought so.” 

“Oh, combination! Those little minxes of brides 
have refused to receive with Veronica—that’s what it is! 
I am nearly sure Miss Quarles knew that to-night when 
she asked her question,’’ she added, firmly, and for a 
moment they did not look at each other. Mrs. Faulkner 
looked off to the water, her pleasant, nondescript face 
growing hard, and the man at her side looked stonily 
ahead. F 

“Great God!” he said, slowly, thinking his thoughts 
aloud. “Is that the way women do these things?” 

“This is an exceptional case, John-Quincey.’’ Mrs. 
Faulkner’s dry brevity said more than her words. 
“Veronica has had some very clever and very deter- 
mined and—er—very much interested women against 
her. And she played a losing game from the very start, 
poor child—a losing game!” 

“But not a lost game, Miss Anne! Not lost, yet! We 
have the fighting chance, eh?” 

“T don’t know that we have, John-Quincey—now. 
Yet I’ve seen Veronica win out on a narrower margin 
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than this even—when she threw you over and took 
Wallace— You're not hurt, Quince?” 

“No. Go on, please.” 

“Well, she was at her last inch of rope then, and she 
knew it, and took the risk and won! I thought she’d 
won.” 

“Listen, Miss Anne, it’s for my father’s sake she is 
making the fight! She would give her life to-night to 
spare him the knowledge that she already hasie 

“IT know.” She struck her large, loosely gloved hands 
together in a gesture of hate, appalling in so strong and 
calm a woman. “And they know! The only way to 
hurt Veronica is through her husband. What on earth 
does Veronica Bowdre care for Issy’s ostracism? She 
has been ostracized all her life, for that matter. . . 
Your father ’ll have to take her away, you know, 
Quince,” she ended, abruptly. 

“Miss Anne-—” 

“No, no, Quince!” 

“T know how difficult this is for you, but just one 
question: Has this—this persecution here anything to 
do with Wallace and the night he—he married her?” 
He finished hoarsely. 

Her lips formed a voiceless yes, and with a smothered 
curse he dropped his face into his hands. 

“Still, we'll take the fighting chance!’ he said, firmly, 
to her as he put her into her carriage that night; and she 
answered, gravely: 

“We'll see what we can do, John-Quincey.”’ 


The laws of temperament are nowhere more immut- 
able than in their inconsistencies, and underneath the 
suppliant softness of Veronica’s nature a streak of her 
father’s reckless hardness was cutting through like an 
out-cropping of granite in garden loam, and in the days 
that followed the dinner she was being irresistibly im- 
pelled by this hidden force within her toward a decision 
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that in her saner moments she recoiled from. At once 
vacillating and subtly calculating, she did not for a 
moment lose sight of the fact that her husband would 
possibly resent the position into which her deception 
about the cards to the Brides’ dance had thrust him more 
than the action of the club committee in withholding 
the cards. But to your temperamental gambler, the 
man or woman in whom gambling is a bed-rock instinct, 
risk is a negligible quantity and their foundationless 
faith in the turn of a card the only real thing in life, and 
the girl’s whole life seemed to have narrowed down into 
one passionate determination to win the desperate game 
she was playing. The bitterness of Edith’s triumph, 
the pain and humiliation of her own defeat and expulsion 
from the place that had been hers so short a time be- 
fore, had, for the time, shaken the impermanent forces 
of her nature into a new order, in which certain hither- 
to unknown and unused elements became effective, and 
she went forward under their impulse, blindly trusting 
in some undreamed-of coup that at the last minute 
would throw the game into her hands and enable her to 
triumph over Edith, and hide from her husband that 
she had been ostracized from the club. For the mo- 
ment she did not look beyond that. To show herself 
at her husband’s side, triumphant, adored, and then to 
reveal to Quincey the shameless intriguing by which the 
deed to Montfort had been secured, and make him refuse 
to accept his father’s sacrifice! The honey-gall of this 
thought, to pull Edith’s world about her ears, reckless 
as to whether it involved her own ruin or no, was the 
secret stimulant buoying Veronica’s overwrought nat- 
ure to its last atom of energy. 

Rhodes had been called to New Orleans on business 
for a week, and the night before he left he had told 
Veronica quietly of the change in their plans, and, with 
a calm fluency that amazed himself, had plunged into 
the details of his gift of Montfort plantation to his son, 
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pausing from time to time to explain, with patient care, 
some legal technicality she might not understand, and 
to urge her gently to have anything she specially cared 
for removed to Bowdre before the flurry of the wedding 
preparations began, as they might themselves be leav- 
ing for an indefinite time directly after the wedding; 
and, passing quietly on, had outlined his plan for their 
stay abroad. They would take a house somewhere, 
it did not matter where, and settle down for a while 
amid new scenes. Anywhere was home, he added, to 
people who had no ties. What was there now to keep 
them in the delta? Quince would manage both estates 
better than he had ever done, and when they chose to 
return Bowdre awaited them. 

They were seated upon the river terrace—the spot of 
all the familiar scenes at Montfort dearest to Veronica’s 
heart; all the scenes of their first life together had 
been played out here, and this tender hour of early twi- 
light evoked countless memories that pressed upon her 
and would not be denied. 

She had not spoken all through Rhodes’ calm recital, 
and as she leaned negligently back at his side, with her 
elaborate dinner-gown held lightly about her, something 
in her carried his mind back to the days when she had 
been called the belle of the delta; this was the woman 
whose step he had known in a waltz, and it mattered very 
little where his life with her was spent in the future, so it 
was not here—not in these rooms where he had dreamed 
that mad dream: an old man’s puerile dream of passion 
for a girl who had endured him; but as he paused she 
spoke at last, still keeping her negligent pose with 
drooping lashes. 

“It was Italy, I think, Mrs. Dempster had selected for 
us,”’ she said, strangely; and as Rhodes turned a startled 
glance upon her she laughed her flute-scale laugh, per- 
fect this time. “When aman tires of a woman of—of my 
sort, you know, he takes her abroad and settles an in- 
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come on her, and—and she does the rest herself, and by 
and by—” 

Rhodes turned his face, pale with surprise, upon her. 

“Veronica—! Child, are you mad?” 

She lifted her hand to her throat with the gesture he 
remembered. 

“And by and by the courts—was it the courts they 
said ’—something, would free him of her—’’ Her voice 
broke, and Rhodes bent over her to lift her to her feet. 

“Come,” he said, with cold authority. ‘‘ This has been 
too much for you. You will see it differently, later.” 

But she put him gently from her and went in alone. 


The week following Rhodes’ departure found the 
party from Montfort comfortably settled at the town 
house; for, though Bowdre was not so spacious, nor, as 
Edith observed with a dissatisfied change in the pure 
curve of her lips, nearly so “distinguished in tone”’ as 
the country house, it was an extremely comfortable resi- 
dence for four people—the more so when secretly con- 
trasted with two rooms in a rag-bag hotel. 

The days that still intervened before the ball were 
pretty much like a wait between two acts to the little 
town. Everybody was waiting for the curtain to rise 
upon the Brides’ reception at The Seminoles, but nobody 
knew exactly whether to expect the climax in the fourth 
act at the Brides’ dance or the fifth at Quincey’s wed- 
ding. Issaquena held her breath, and Rhodes’ old friends 
held themselves apart from the town and talked in grave 
tones among themselves of men who had sown the wind 
and reaped the harvest, presumably, in store for Wallace 
Rhodes. 

But, meantime, the preparations for the wedding 
went forward, amid the well-ordered quiet of the town 
house, with noiseless celerity, and that, as Mrs. Dempster 
confided to Edith with a complaisant chuckle, was really 
the only thing that mattered. But, spite of the old 
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woman’s complaisance in public, her still, blue eyes . 
under their sandy lashes grew keener as she watched 
Veronica, and oftener than the girl dreamed they were 
upon her from some convenient crevice of a door or 
blind or some corner where a mirror lent a treacherous 
aid, and then they had the faint, opalescent gleam of a 
cat’s eyes in the dark. 

Edith discovered her, with a rallying laugh, peering 
from behind the blind in her room a couple of days 
later. 

“Oh, aunt!’ 

“Where can Veronica Bowdre be going?’ rejoined her 
aunt, without moving her eye from the crevice whence 
she was watching the carriage bearing Veronica recede 
down the street. 

“To Ivy again, to see if Mrs. Faulkner has the ticket 
for her that she lied about the other night at dinner,”’ 
replied Edith, with amused precision. “I could have 
spared her the trouble both yesterday and to-day!” Her 
wholesome laugh broke out again. “Isn’t she delicious, 
aunt, plotting and planning and running back and forth 
like a miserable little spider whose web won’t work?” 
Edith was visibly pleased with her simile, but Mrs. 
Dempster turned an eye dark with conjecture upon her. 

“She didn’t go to Ivy yesterday. She went to Mont- 
fort, and spent two hours there alone with that brain- 
less young ass,’ she retorted, bluntly. 

“Narcissa again?” inquired Edith, negligently, with 
a livid line beginning to show about her nose. “Eben’s 
love-affair bids fair to be useful, does it not, aunt?” 

Mrs. Dempster was following every roll of the car- 
riage wheels across the prairie, her jaw working rapidly. 
“Veronica Bowdre is not an out-and-out fool—” 

“Oh, Aunt Natile!’’ Edith’s laugh broke softly out 
again; she laughed for sheer happiness these days, with- 
out listening to her own laugh to admire its perfect 
scaling. ‘Oh, aunt, have you turned chicken-hearted 
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after all your magnificent work —now, when all we 
hoped and planned for is accomplished? That creat- 
ure will never cross our path again. Why give her a 
thought? Her way and ours will lie far enough apart 
after June 23d! Have you noticed Wallace’s manner to 
her of late? He can hardly conceal his loathing for her.”’ 

The old woman turned a piercing glance upon Edith’s 
face, but for once she spared her. “ Young gyrls should 
not see too much, Edith,’ she admonished her, with 
absent severity, using the formula that had replaced 
her old time “Little gyrls should be seen, not heard.”’ 
“ Now run away to your practising. I wish to think this 
matter over alone.”’ 

She sat listening to the girl’s pure tones soaring through 
the house, engaged in that voiceless colloquy of hers, 
passing certain facts from Narcissa’s repertory in review. 
A serious rupture between Wallace Rhodes and his wife 
at this juncture introduced an element of uncertainty, 
to say the least, in the old strategist’s game. True, the 
game was all but played out; but she did not forget that 
the king led and that Veronica held it. 

And as she sat comfortably ensconced in her private 
sitting-room, every starved instinct of a naturally re- 
fined and luxurious nature purring with gratification as 
her eye revelled amid the details of her elegant surround- 
ings, she reviewed her course since she had become; an. 
inmate of Wallace Rhodes’ home with calm Satisfaction, 
trying each mesh of the web she had so inexorably spun 
about Veronica’s feet and those of the man whose roof 
had sheltered her, not for fear they might not hold, nor 
for any lingering pity for her victim or remorse for 
Rhodes himself, but simply for the artistic pleasure she 
took in her work. . 

Among the details of Wallace Rhodes’ romantic elope- 
ment, of every minutest particular of which Mrs. Demp- 
ster had lost no time in possessing herself, were two 
which, when arraigned before the old woman’s sagacious 
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understanding, had betrayed a suspicious correlation: 
the story that Grayson Neile and his friend, after a 
couple of days of discreet silence, had told of turning 
aside on their way home from Mrs. Faulkner’s ball that 
night, to leave their lamed horse in the stables at Mont- 
fort and get the loan of a fresh one to bring them on to 
town, and what they had seen from the avenue; and 
Olin Easterlake’s tale of woe — Easterlake had been 
simply bursting with joyous importance at having been 
included in the “caste,” and had poured the tale of how he 
had had to “hoof it back to Issaquena’”’ because Rhodes 
had stolen his boat to elope with Veronica into every 
ear that could be got to heed him. 

In olden times, before subconscious cerebration was 
recognized as a reputable adjunct of the human mind, 
men naively supposed that they and their fellows had 
inspirations, from God or the devil, according to the 
natural trend of their minds; and it isnot for me to say, 
even in this enlightened day, whence came the inspiration 
that prompted Mrs. Dempster to don her bonnet, with 
its self-respecting little widow’s ruche, one sweet spring 
morning, a couple of days after Olin’s innocent revela- 
tion that his boat had not been found at its wharf in 
town until the day after the wedding, and drive in— 
in one of Rhodes’ own carriages!—to St. John’s Church, 
to ask permission to go over the marriage register in 
search of the exact date of an old friend’s marriage; she 
continued a pathetic little tale of the old friend and a 
pending lawsuit brought by the husband’s family all the 
while Ward Emmory was turning over the leaves, until 
it had been cut short by her genuine start of amazement 
in her own perspicuity by the discovery of the real object 
of her search—the corrected entry of Rhodes’ marriage. 
A glance at Ward Emmory’s embarrassed face and a 
‘skilful question or two had drawn from Emmory’s hon- 
est, if reluctant, lips the story of his discovery of the 
artifice that had been practised upon him and his cor- 
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rection of the entry. From this her shrewd mind had 
deduced the fact of the trip down the river instead of 
up, and constructed a rendition of the story so bluntly 
realistic, and withal so amply corroborated by the girl’s 
past history, still fresh on every lip in Issaquena, that 
it had scarcely needed her masterly handling to gain it 
credence with the town. 

So far well and good; her work was done well and 
thoroughly. But that dramatic closing of society’s 
doors in the face of Wallace Rhodes’ wife the night of 
the Brides’ ball had never appealed to Mrs. Dempster; it 
smacked of melodrama, in the first place, and it was loud 
—undeniably it was loud. Diplomacy should be velvet- 
shod. The safe, sure, silent tactics of the mole com- 
mended themselves to her, and the sinking of the solid 
_ ground beneath the victims’ feet was good enough 
dramatics for reasonable people. To her cautious mind 
anything that precipitated a rupture between Rhodes 
and his wife suggested that slip ’twixt the cup and 
the lip. 

The result of her self-communing, therefore, was a 
determination to quietly back water. If Mrs. Faulkner 
could get the cards, and if Veronica could hoodwink her 
husband, it might be as well— Perhaps they had cor- 
nered her a bit too shrewdly. Beware of the helpless 
creature brought to bay! She had heard her brothers: 
say, in the old days on the farm, that a rabbit would fight 
if it was cornered. 

Edith was still filling the house with floods of melody 
when Veronica returned from her mysterious outing. 
She was flushed and suppressedly triumphant, with a 
deep, lambent flame under her lashes. As Edith had 
satirically predicted, her errand had had to do with the 
tickets for the Brides’ reception; but she had gone no 
farther than Montfort. Quince had good news for her, 
and a note from Anne. Tom Gale had not failed them! 
He would issue the tickets on his own responsibility, and 
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they would be in Mrs. Faulkner’s hands late in the 
afternoon of the day preceding the ball, and, for all that 
it might be worth to her, Veronica held ace as well as 
king in her hand, and a reckless exultation filled her. 

Edith was executing a brilliant bravura that dis- 
played the compass and flexibility of her voice marvel- 
lously, with something in the vivacity and dash of her 
execution that suggested the artiste, and Veronica stopped 
a moment at the door of the anteroom to listen. 

“T wonder you did not think of the stage, Edith,” she 
said, quietly, as Edith paused. “I should, I think, with 
your voice.”’ 

It seemed for a moment as if Edith would ignore her 
presence, though a shadow of memory that was almost 
fear had fallen across her eyes at the other’s words. 
She turned her eyes at last toward Veronica with a glance 
that scarcely took cognizance of her, and yet conveyed 
a shrinking scorn that was the most subtly calculated 
and inexorable insult that it is possible to conceive. 

“T suppose to a certain—er—class of women the glare 
of the footlights would more than compensate for the 
loss of—er—of those things other women hold dear. 
For myself, I prefer social triumphs. Home is my 
sphere; its peace and security all I care for.” She 
paused, but to resist the last stab was beyond her 
power: “To reign supreme in my husband’s heart, to be 
his ideal of womanly purity, is enough for me.” 

Now this was young in Edith; and had Mrs. Demp- 
ster heard it she would undoubtedly have scored her 
roundly for exposing her flank to Veronica, and the 
quality of mercy having no part in this encounter, Ve- 
ronica promptly trained her guns upon it. She did not 
speak for a moment, but her face sparkled with deli- 
cious mirth. 

“Do you mean Quince’s heart, Edith?” she cried, 
when she could speak for laughing. She had removed 
her hat, and stood drawing the long plumes caressingly 
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through her fingers, keeping her laughing eyes upon 
Edith with a wicked significance that seemed to with- 
er the delicate freshness of the face turned upon her 
in a breathless concentration of hate. She did not 
speak, and Veronica resumed: “ Forgive me, Edith, 
please, but you have no idea how humorous that seemed 
to me—just for a moment!’ She came a step nearer, 
and, with the color slowly fading in her cheeks, went 
on speaking, with thrilling significance, almost under her 
breath: “No, do not be frightened! I shall not for- 
get your ‘immaculate purity’! I shall not even shock 
you—the truth should not shock you, surely? I know. 
“Young gyrls know so little.’ A cruel spark of laugh- 
ter rose in her eyes. “But some day, Edith, you will 
understand what you are to Quince—all you are or can 
ever be to him. You will hold him—oh, I know that, 
too, and the law will give you his name and—Mont- 
fort; but, innocent as you are, you must know—or 
you will soon learn—that only one law can make a 
woman a man’s wife: the law of love! Quince does not 
love you, and you know it— Oh yes, you do! But 
you are giving yourself to him, knowing—” She paused 
with a gesture of loathing, and the other woman vibrated 
slightly in her seat as if she had received the stroke of a 
lash across her shoulders; but she did not speak or move. . 
The passion so long suppressed in both had swept them 
up in a whirlwind of hate that isolated them from the 
world about them. 

Veronica went on speaking, and Edith, breathless and 
deadly white, resistance battered out of her by the 
implacable truth in the other’s eyes, did not move. 

“I suppose your pure soul recoils with horror at the 
bare thought of those unhappy creatures whom neither 
of us scarce dares to name in a whisper, but, Edith, be- 
lieve me, Quince is a man, like any other, and in his 
eyes!—” Edith gave a low cry of horror, but Veronica 
was remorseless. “If an angel came down to St. 
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John’s and read the marriage ceremony there, 1t could 
not make you other than Quincey’s—’’ She leaned 
forward to speak the last word so low that only Edith 
heard, and, turning, walked softly away, leaving Edith 
with buried eyes and trembling limbs, silent in her place. 

Veronica’s own limbs shook under her, but she was as 
unconscious of them as though she had been a disem- 
bodied spirit. A fierce joy filled her. She had tasted for 
once the fire-water of courage. Her harelike soul had 
stiffened itself in mortal combat with another soul; 
nay, had triumphed over it and trampled it, and a sob- 
bing rapture filled her bosom at the thought. 


OEE 
““SO STRONG THAT JUDGMENT CANNOT CURE!” 


HODES reached home at dawn on the morning 

of the Brides’ ball, and, letting himself into the 
silent house, ascended the stairs a trifle wearily and 
sought his room. 

The week just past had been spent in a legal duel, 
where the talent of half a dozen States converged 
upon an intricate question involving huge interests ar- 
rayed against a principle of constitutional law, with the 
eyes of the world upon the combatants. Rhodes had 
made a masterly argument, and the strenuous absorp- 
tion of the protracted mental effort had induced a spe- 
cies of emotional narcosis in him, under which he was 
but dully conscious of his own pain. For the time he 
had been lifted above the plane of his struggle; but as 
the familiar environment closed him in again, an intol- 
erable sense of loss and emptiness and want beset him 
as he made his way through the chill, empty house that 
ached with loneliness. 

It was the anemic hour preceding dawn, when life’s 
temperature runs low, and the hungry senses clamor like 
beggars for the warmth and sustenance of human con- 
tact, and as Rhodes passed his wife’s door an impulse 
of longing for her, for the sight of her, the touch of her, 
assailed him that no effort of will could subdue. 

He recalled, as he hung there in miserable doubt and 
longing, hours of such struggle in those early days of 
his married life; hours when he had fought this same 
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fight with his son’s face before him, then as now, but not 
the same face; not as he had seen it in that moment at 
Veronica’s door, black and bitter with jealous hate. A 
new heaven and a new earth and a new hell lay between 
those far-off days when he had been Veronica’s lover 
masquerading under the empty title of husband, with 
only a lover’s empty visions of delight to down. He 
fought a sterner fight to-night, for he fought memory— 
a husband’s memory. The remorseless memory of the 
body, armed with the fadeless realism of the muscular 
sense, had him in its grip, and before its torture will and 
conscience alike hung flaccid. 

In the high, clean chambers of Rhodes’ soul the battle 
was already won; at the soul-altitude paternity had 
triumphed over the baser chord of passion, but at life’s 
level the man still must needs be reckoned with. 

The determination to eliminate himself from Veron- 
ica’s life had lain sheathed in his mind almost with- 
out his own knowledge for weeks past, just back of 
the vision, that never left him, awake or asleep, of the 
two forms melting into one in the dusk of the river terrace 
that night, and every glance from Quince’s eyes that 
met his with a hard, half-flinching candor that said, “I 
can look you in the eyes—yet,”’ had shaped it to fruition; 
but to-night, in the chill silence of his own house, before 
the closed door of his wife’s room, the man’s heart re- 
belled, and his jaded mind took up again the train of 
thought that led always to the blind cul-de-sac of that 
unfulfilled compact with his son. 

That oath of honor? Did it bind him still? Had 
not the plain logic of circumstance abrogated it? The 
woman he had offered to set free from a legal bond had 
been nothing to him then; now she was flesh of his own 
flesh. Or had not Quincey’s own act in giving himself 
to another woman abrogated the bond? Did not his 
act in making the woman his connubial wife wipe out 
the vital issue of her choice in the matter? Conditions 
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had changed; the law— But had the law aught to do 
with this, save as an extraneous factor? No; he had 
made himself the tribunal to decide for or against all that 
made life worth having for his son—or her. With his 
own hand he must thrust Quincey into the hell of mar- 
riage with an unloved wife, or— The naked horror of 
the thought was more than could be borne. Rhodes’ 
whole nature staggered under it. Plain human nature 
rebelled, and he opened the door and gently entered his 
wife’s chamber. 

The dawn, sifting through the trees at the windows, 
lighted the room with a clear ‘green twilight, and he 
could see her nestled among her pillows like a kitten, 
with the long black cables of her hair about her on the 
bed. She was sleeping a deep, unquiet sleep, and her 
face, bereft of color and animation, looked old and sad. 
There were traces of tears on her cheeks and lashes, 
and, with a pathos indescribable, one fragile hand was 
clinched over something that she held against her bosom. 
Her other arm—Rhodes saw this with a melting throb of 
tenderness—was lightly clasped about his pillow. He 
sank upon his knees beside her. His own, his very 
own! The words rose from his heart to his lips upon a 
flood of anguished tenderness. Leave her. ..! Had 
he been mad to dream that he could leave her? He knew 
her so well by now. Weak, tender, vacillating; as in- 
capable of self-direction as a flower, and breathing the 
ineffable charm of woman as a flower breathes perfume. 
As he hung over her, old words started to his mind clothed 
with a new and thrilling significance: ‘Nature made 
them blinder motions bounded in a shallower brain.’’ 
And he had expected her to steer herself amid passions 
that he, a strong man, had foundered among! God 
made her woman and gave her to him, and he— How 
had he done his part? She was his wife-—his! 

He hung over her in a passion of yearning, and as his 
arms, lightly enfolding her, drew her closer and closer 
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still, he saw that the folds of the crumpled letter held in 
her tight-shut hand were creasing her bosom, and as he 
gently essayed to soften her strained clasp a line in 
Quincey’s writing, the ink blurred with tears, caught his 
eye: “My poor darling—’ Her hand upon the sheet 
hid the rest, but as Rhodes’ eye started aside in angry 
pain, her grasp slightly relaxed, and fate thrust another 
blotted line before them: “I beseech you, Veronica, to 
end all this. Let me tell Wallace! You do not know 
my father’s nobleness. He will forgive—” 

Now, Rhodes had not, of course, the slightest clew to 
the real meaning of the disconnected lines, and his 
mind, so long bent to the tension of one thought, natural- 
ly enough construed them in the light of that one ab- 
sorbing thought. Nor did he suspect how deeply the 
insidious poison of jealousy had struck into his mind, 
else he might have guarded himself against the fatal 
mistake of construing a whole letter upon the evidence 
of a line. 

Jealousy, in its action on the human mind, somewhat 
resembles the earlier stages of morphia poisoning, quick- 
ening the inductive faculties to an abnormal keenness 
while it vitiates the judgment, so that the victim con- 
tinues to draw deductions with amazing facility and 
acumen, but, having lost the relativity of motive to 
action—the fly on the wheel to the normal mind—draws 
them out of perspective, as it were. And, moreover, 
Wallace Rhodes had been a lawyer for thirty years, and 
not for nothing does a man weld upon his intellectual 
nature the thought-habit that enables him to mentally 
project a case from a mere atom of fact. Some day 
that useful servant will turn upon the master who has 
trained it, as it did now upon Rhodes. And as he paced 
the floor of his own room, with locked brows and bitter 
lips, his mind slid smoothly into its accustomed groove, 
and as skilfully and inexorably as it had ever done 
before a jury, wove a mesh of evidence based upon 
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the meaning his own mind had read into his son’s 
letter. His old-time impression of Veronica returned 
upon him, and clothed her in naked, brutal terms as 
the woman who had seduced his son. The words of the 
letter were confirmation sure as holy writ, and the mor- 
dant of his jealous fancy bit the scene he had witnessed 
at the drawing-room window into his mind, obscuring 
the tenderer image of her his love had created. Love? 
A sick horror of his passion for her filled his soul. Senile 
infatuation it had been from the first, and, worse than 
all, he had known it. 

The other part of the sheet at that moment crumpled 
in Veronica’s hot hand, blurred with her tears, bore the 
body of the note dated the night before: 


IT enclose you Miss Anne’s letter to me. She is heart-broken, 
and had not the courage to write you herself. She failed to get 
the tickets. Gale backed out at the last minute. Something 
has happened she cannot understand. Do not be distressed, 
Veronica! My poor girl, if I could only bear it for you, or if I 
only knew what to do. But I beseech you, Veronica, to end all 
this. Let me tell Wallace! You do not know my father’s no- 
bleness. He will forgive—if you will but trust him. 

Yours, QO. 


The morning of the day of the ball passed so swiftly 
that it seemed to Veronica the hours had been wiped 
out with one stroke of a sponge. 

The New Orleans firm who had the wedding prep- 
arations in charge had sent a man up, and she had been 
engaged with him for several hours, and when lunch was 
announced there yet remained one or two points to be 
settled. Veronica referred them to her husband across 
the table, and Rhodes passed them on to Edith, who sat 
beside him, with a gentle touch upon her hand, and 
Edith, in turn, referred them to her aunt who, with un- 
wonted complaisance, felt every confidence in Mrs. 
Rhodes’ “ex-qui-site taste,” and was sure they could do 
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no better than to leave everything in her hands. And 
in the midst of this exuberance of politeness, Manuel con- 
fided to Rhodes in a discreet whisper that Mr. Quince 
was calling him on the telephone, and if he pleased, sir, 
he had already told him that Mr. Rhodes was at lunch, 
and he said—Manuel paused to absorb a smile—that 
it didn’t make any difference; to get him there right off. 

Rhodes rose with a word of apology, and Edith and 
Mrs. Dempster started a brisk conversation to create the 
impression that they were not listening to the talk going 
forward within easy ear-shot of the table over the tel- 
ephone in the butler’s pantry. But Veronica sat silent, 
pressing her hands together under the table in an agony 
of trepidation, her mind instantly leaping, with the agility 
of the guilty conscience, to the conviction that Quince 
had determined to enlighten his father without her 
consent in regard to the entanglement about the tickets 
for the Brides’ ball that night, and she fairly held her 
breath as her husband’s voice passed through successive 
phases of interest, indignation, and anger, and settled, 
finally, to a purposeful wrath that made his words audible 
to the listeners within. 

“Let old Thatcher and his boys know that I intend 
to prosecute them to the limit of the law this time, 
Quince! This is the second time in six months my 
levees have been cut—’’ Silence ensued here, presum- 
ably while Quince got in his word, and Veronica’s breath 
exhaled in a long, noiseless breath of relief. What a 
silly she had been to d-r-e-a-m Quince would—! 

“The levee above Bayou Henri has been cut again,” 
said Rhodes, superfluously, as he seated himself and 
looked sternly at his fricasseed chicken with a glance 
really directed to old Thatcher’s brown-jeans figure 
in his sharp-nosed skiff hugging his levee with a pickaxe 
in the bottom of the boat and a stick of “giant”’ in his 
hand. “The river’s been rising for a couple of days,” 
he replied to Edith’s interested question. ‘‘ Not ‘an 
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atom of danger yet, but those infernal truckmen on the 
other side go wild if the water gets up an inch, and the 
only idea they have of protecting themselves is to slip 
over here at night and chug my levee full of dynamite. 
Quince thought half of Piney would go under before 
night. Pardon, Veronica—” He rose restlessly and 
glanced out for the trap he had ordered. 

“Shall you go out, Wallace?’’ Veronica asked, tim- 
idly. 

“Certainly; at once.’ 

He sent his answer back over his shoulder as he left 
the room, and Veronica did not offer to follow him. 
She sat on, striving to keep the quiver from her lips and 
the blankness from her gaze before the cruel eyes that 
watched her. A month ago she would have been at his 
side, in his arms, thinking his thoughts, hanging upon 
his glances for some tender clew to help him think and 
plan, but when he paused at the door a moment on his 
way out Rhodes’ eyes passed over her, and stopped 
with a gentle smile on Edith’s face. 

“Any message for anybody?” 

“N-o; I will drive out this afternoon to see the break, 
and bring you and Quince in to dinner.” 

Rhodes looked his demurrer to both propositions. 
“You could not get close enough in to see, for the water, 
and there’s nothing to see, if you could, but a hundred 
or so niggers up to their waists in muddy water chugging 
bags of dirt into a hole.” 

“Quince will be in to dinner, father?’ she breathed, 
in an eager undertone, following Rhodes to the hall door. 
A shadow passed over his face, and he did not meet her 
eyes as he touched her hair with a gentle hand. 

“The Father of Waters will decide that!’ he said, 
lightly, and left her. . 

As the molten afternoon drew on a swooning stillness 
settled upon the little town whose long, level streets of 
buck-shot dirt glittered like gun-metal under the slanting 
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rays of the sun, and throughout the interminable hours 
no word reached Veronica of matters down the river. 
But at last the sun made ready to set, and after taking 
all the time it possibly could about it, at last slid re- 
luctantly out of sight behind the Louisiana side, and the 
river wind backed in and life began to stir along the 
banquettes down-town. Men mopped their foreheads 
and loosened their shirt collars so the wind could belly 
out the backs of their shirts like sails, and gathered in 
groups and told one another what they'd do to Thatch- 
er’s gang if they were Wallace. “As ’f Wallace hadn’t 
enough already ’thout having his levee cut and letting 
in the water on his young cotton! Truckmen were 
skunks by nature, but even a skunk wouldn’t hurt young 
cotton!’’ 

At Bowdre the dinner-hour had been set back an hour, 
and the minds of the three women waiting there were 
taut as a drawn bow with suspense. Not, however, as 
to how many thousands of dollars Wallace Rhodes 
might be sinking amid the muck and sweat and grinding 
labor on the broken levee, nor even the outcome of the 
unequal fight of a handful of men against this giant 
that had broke bonds in a fierce struggle for his own, 
but whether Wallace and Quince would be back to 
dinner and ready for the Brides’ ball that night! 

In the mean time the work above Bayou Henri went 
forward during the long hours of that grilling afternoon, 
and by dusk the break had been plugged breast high, 
and the killing labor of hurling full bags of earth into the 
breach, where they were swept back like a handful of 
straw, suspended, while the Father of Waters came 
to a sullen standstill behind the breast - high barri- 
cade; but it would be hours yet before the sopping- 
plug would be firm enough to resist the mighty tug of 
the imprisoned waters, and the work went on by the 
light of a long line of pine torches planted among the 
wet bags to the measure of a groaning chant from 
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the negroes, that rose and fell and tossed back and 
forth along the long line, its wordless, wailing cadences 
timed to the motions of their straining bodies like the 
spirit of toil made audible. 

Quincey had been working all afternoon, stripped to 
the waist, his splendid young body streaked with mud 
and sweat, showing like a strong young god’s among the 
negroes’ black hides, hurling bags hour after hour under 
the molten sun and the glare off the river, and as he came 
across the spongy barrier toward his father, standing 
on the end of the broken levee, Rhodes saw, with a pang 
of mingled tenderness and anguish, that he wore the 
look so long a stranger to his face—the look of his 
boyhood. 

“We've beaten this darned old robber this time.’’ he 
cried, gayly, lifting his arms above his head in a great 
yawning laugh as he reached his father’s side. ‘What 
a glorious afternoon this has been! and how dog-goned 
tired I am!’ He stretched himself with the luxurious 
abandon of elastic muscles, letting one heavy fist descend 
upon his father’s back in a resounding thump, and, as 
Rhodes turned to retaliate, Quincy caught him in a bear- 
like clutch, and they stood, half wrestling, together, 
Quince’s eyes as clear and unshadowed as in those far- 
off days when Rhodes had caned him and made up with 
apony. He had forgotten! And Rhodes, seeing that he 
had, smothered a groan deep within his bosom—“ God, 
how young he is!’’—crushing down the throb of degrad- 
ing misery with which he saw himself contrasted in 
Veronica’s eyes with Quince’s superb young manhood. 

“Come’’—he thrust Quince off with rough tenderness 
—“get into your clothes! We'll be late enough for din- 
ner as it is.” F 

“Dinner ?’”” Quincey turned brusquely aside, the shad- 
ow of memory already fallen across his eyes. “I’ve sev- 
eral hours of work here yet.’’ 

“Let Hethrige take your place.” 
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“ Hethrige is an ass!’’ 

Rhodes hesitated. Could he?—dared he? But if not | 
his, what other hand might essay it? 

“And Edith?” he said, at last, with infinite gentleness. 
“And this fallal of a Brides’ ball to-night?” 

“A man cannot leave his work for fallals,’’ Quince re- 
sponded, with blunt unresponsiveness, turning his eyes 
away from the grave question in his father’s that asked 
so much more than his words had dared. “I— Cannot 
you explain to Edith how things are out here?” 

“Would she need my explanation if you do not go in 
to-night, Quince ?”’ 

They had been standing in darkness for a moment as 
the torches leaned away from the wind, and when the 
light fell upon his son’s face again Rhodes took a quick 
step forward. 

“Lad! What does this mean, Quince?” 

The young man’s face was still turned stubbornly 
aside, but his father’s arm about his shoulders felt the 
struggle in his breast as he fought for self-mastery. 

“*Mean,’”’ he echoed, with slow bitterness, his hard 
voice shaking on the words, “I suppose it means that I 
am a cur—a dastardly cur, father, whom you would 
do well to kick into the river!” 

“My son—!” Rhodes’ arm drew him closer in a con- 
vulsive clasp, and for a second the young man yielded; 
but the yearning love in his father’s voice recalled that 
night a year ago when life had gone out for him, and with 
a rough word of pain he thrust him off. 

“T must get back to my work,” he said, with dogged 
quiet as he turned away. “But say to Edith for me, 
if you will be so kind, father, that I will join her at the 
club by eleven, and that Beauchamp Blount is my 
substitute, meantime.” 

Dusk had already fallen when the sound of wheels 
drew Veronica swiftly to the window in time to see her 
husband mount the banquette steps alone. Rhodes 
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did not at the first glance suggest festivity! He was 
without his coat or vest, and splashed with gray mud 
from head to foot, but, weary and haggard as he was, the 
girl’s heart swelled with an impulse of proud possession 
as she looked down upon him, herself unseen. Rhodes’ 
grave, virile beauty, his indomitable grace and force- 
fulness, had never made a stronger appeal to her. The 
very hardness of his nature that was making her suffer 
now, his power to resist her, deny himself to her, had an 
inexplicable fascination for her. The color rose in her 
cheek in the dark as the thought of the secret bond that 
made them one came to her with a thrilling significance, 
and she hugged it to her bosom, sucking comfort from 
it. Was it possible that the chord that vibrated in her 
own soul could be dead in his? No, no! 

It will be observed that no faintest shadow of guilt 
toward her husband lingered in Veronica’s mind, else 
it must infallibly have pointed to the cause of his change 
to her. She felt no guilt because she had intended 
him no wrong. Only one impression of the scene on 
the terrace persisted—a pitiless satisfaction in hav- 
ing punished Edith! Yet Veronica was not lacking 
in perspicuity; it was only that she lacked the moral 
vision to perceive the fallacy of “honor rooted in 
dishonor.” 

Rhodes had paused in the corridor outside to deliver 
Quince’s message to Edith, and, with a wildly beating 
heart, Veronica heard him add, in a matter-of-course 
voice, that she and Mrs. Dempster would accompany 
Mrs. Rhodes and himself, of course, and, as Veronica 
would be receiving during the earlier part of the evening, 
he would be free to devote himself to her until Quince’s 
arrival later. 

The light in the upper hall’was dim, and Edith’s pallor 
and the strangeness of her glance were lost on Rhodes; 
but Mrs. Dempster, into whom Edith caromed before 
she could retreat from the crevice where she had assisted 
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at the interview, received it point-blank. She clung to 
the old woman a moment speechless. 

“Aunt! She has not told him yet!” 

Mrs. Dempster’s lower jaw worked rapidly; her eyes 
were set, and she put on the look she usually wore when 
about to retreat to the Foot of the Cross, but Edith 
shook her insistently back to earth. 

“She has not told Wallace yet, I tell you, Aunt Natile! 
There will be a fearful scene! How are we to keep out 
of it—as things are turning out?” she breathed, fearfully. 

“The woman intends to have a fit at the last minute to 
frighten her husband—’”’ 

“Oh, aunt!” 

“That is the only thing left her that Ican see!’ But, 
nevertheless, she took a last survey of her mental horizon. 
“Unless that fool, Tom Gale, has let them worm a card 
out of him at the last minute,’’ she observed, as a final 


summary. 
“Not a woman will remain in the line if she joins it; 
the floor committee has been notified already— Oh, 


how unfortunate all this is about Quince! What shall 
we do!” wailed Edith, in a whisper, beginning to clasp 
her hands nervously. 

“Leave it to me—and listen, Edith: not a word here. 
We need know of nothing that may happen there to- 
night until the next day, you understand?’ 

Shut OUuince—” 

“Quince!” Mrs. Dempster’s voice shook with rage. 
“Do you suppose I am in my dotage, Edith? There 
are fifty men out there that know fifty times as much 
as that philandering young fool about plugging levees. 
He’s playing out, I tell you, playing out!” 

Something in the overcharged atmosphere seemed to 
act as an accelerant to the usually delayed process of 
completing an elaborate toilet, and the three women had 
joined Rhodes in the drawing-room fully five minutes be- 
fore Manuel’s suave announcement that dinner waited. 
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And the moment Mrs. Dempster’s eyes rested upon 
Veronica she discarded her theory of a fit as a possible 
means out of the entanglement confronting her. In 
her secret mind the old woman believed Veronica capable 
of any enormity, social or moral, but the freemasonry of 
sex told her that to have a fit, a voluntary, intentional, 
effective fit, in that gown was past the turpitude of 
woman, and she flogged her tired wits to find a fresh 
solution. 

Since her marriage Veronica had adopted an indi- 
vidual simplicity in dress, the marvellous divination 
that had enabled her to fit herself unswervingly to 
Rhodes’ taste having served her in this no less than in 
other things, and, little as he dreamed it, her dresses 
were planned with a minute forethought to meet his 
fastidious requirements in the woman who bore his name 
that far exceeded her care that they should appeal to 
him as a man. 

But the costume she wore to-night was a reversion to 
her earlier taste, a beautiful Paris gown that Rhodes had 
never seen before, and he recognized the change in her 
with an unconscious, pained contraction of his brows. 
The dress was without a touch of color, but something 
in the studied perfection of its every sumptuous detail 
affected the eye as a blare of music does the ear. The 
taste recoiled with a sense of surfeit from its deliberate 
gorgeousness. The swirl of the sculptured folds down- 
ward from Veronica’s slender hips was too artistically in 
harmony with the long svelte lines of her figure to escape 
the taint of self-consciousness in the effect; the low 
corsage was a line too low, and the girl’s throat and 
bust too insolently perfect for entire contentment; the 
eye gloated, but something deep within the mind re- 
sisted. The sheen upon her*hair, drawn simply back to 
meet a cluster of pearls, was a bit too suggestive of the 
artist’s brush, and the droop of her lashes on her cheek 
just a thought too negligent, and the lashes themselves 
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a shade too long—the whole effect too much that of a 
brilliant sketch, masterly in technique, but lacking depth; 
the master’s touch, but not the master’s mood. And 
as Rhodes studied her the stubborn line about her lips 
recalled stories of old Wortham Bowdre that he had 
heard as a lad; of the man’s cold madness that never 
showed upon the surface except in increased urbanity. 
Something in Veronica’s face to-night made him think 
of it. 

Edith was just behind Veronica, and, as though to ac- 
cent the contrast, she, too, wore white: a lustreless crape 
clothed her with the dense softness of a cloud into which 
the eye sank reposefully. Her head and throat, the 
wide, sunny wings of her hair and deep-blue eyes, rising 
from it, suggested heads drawn to a scale of miles, that 
an artist’s dreaming fancy blocks out of clouds, and, 
when he has dreamed them on to a canvas, puts against 
a background of birch and spruce in a cold northern 
light, and calls them Sviegrid or Frieda. 

Rhodes’ eyes rested on her with a sudden softening, 
thinking of her lover, who had made the deliberate 
choice of remaining amid the muck of the broken levee, 
the flaring pine torches, and the groans and curses of 
the negroes heaving bags of dirt when he might have 
been at this gracious woman’s side. 

A dozen colorless words passed between Veronica and 
her guests, and she and Edith walked side by side to the 
dining-room, behind Rhodes with Mrs. Dempster’s com- 
fortable figure trotting at his side. 

She and Rhodes had the talk to themselves, and it 
was naturally all of Thatcher’s miserable truck patch 
that he had so adequately protected by turning the 
Father of Waters loose upon Rhodes, with an occasional 
slash at a levee commission that could not be got to see 
that human nature was the same in the Yazoo delta as 
elsewhere, and so on through course after course. 

Dinner had been late, and as they rose Manuel an- 
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nounced the carriage, and two fluttering maids with the 
women’s wraps met them in the hall. It was while the 
wraps were being put on that a sudden thought struck 
Edith. 

“Aunt, have we our tickets? There is to be any 
amount of red tape at the door; you remember. Ah— 
They’re safe,I see! Father dear, have you yours ready? 
There will be a crush at the door, and all that tape to 
unwind,” she laughed, lightly. 

“It was white silk cord in my day,” said Rhodes, 
with asmile. “But no doubt red tape is harder to pass. 
Veronica—’ He extended his.hand to Veronica, and 
Edith’s hand closed upon her aunt’s arm in a grip that 
made that comfortable member wince. 

““Narcissa,’’ Veronica said, calmly, and Narcissa se- 
dately handed Rhodes the square white envelope, em- 
bossed with the cipher of The Seminoles, and, as Edith’s 
long-sighted eyes did not fail to inform her, addressed 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Rhodes in Jimmy Biern’s un- 
mistakable handwriting. Jimmy was the club’s secre- 
tary, and there seemed no more to say. 

The drive to the club was a short one; and when 
Rhodes’ carriage came slowly abreast of the open door- 
way of The Seminoles, the rotunda was brilliant with 
light and a shifting mass of faces and jewels, the delicate 
colors of the women’s gowns and the gleam of their bare 
shoulders momentarily obscured by the dark forms of 
the men, and, encompassing the whole, a deep buzz of 
talk rose like the boom of a giant cello. 

The ball-room doors faced the entrance, with the door 
of the ‘ladies’ cloak-room on the right some distance 
down the corridor; and as Rhodes made his way through 
the moving crowd with Mrs. Dempster on his arm, he 
noted carelessly that the héavy white silk rope of his 
old days hung across the widely opened doors of the 
ball-room, and he also perceived vaguely that his party 
drew the eyes of the company after them; but the two 
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graceful women walking side by side ahead afforded 
ample explanation. He left them at the door of the 
cloak-room and joined the group of momentarily de- 
tached men who were also keeping the door of the 
cloak-room in sight. He knew them all, of course, and 
nodded a careless greeting here and there, but, some- 
what to his surprise, they responded with an offered 
hand. Men whom he had seen three hours before in 
town pressed his hand earnestly—and did they look oddly 
at him? He had the dazzle of that confounded river 
still in his eyes, but as new men joined the group from 
time to time the thought recurred to Rhodes. Gale 
passed, glanced round, started, passed on, suddenly 
whirled upon his heel and came back, and with an arm 
about Rhodes’ shoulder stood talking about all sorts of 
things that men never think of talking of at a ball, and 
he seemed oddly nervous, too, for such a solid-headed old 
chap as Gale, and his eye, as it penetrated the ball-room 
beyond, showed a gleam of temper, Rhodes thought. He 
followed his glance, and to his great chagrin perceived 
that in some way he had missed Mrs. Dempster and 
Edith, and they had entered with Blount. Rhodes was 
startled and worried for a moment; it was, of all others, 
not the time he should seem to neglect them. Quincey 
had charged him— 

Suddenly he became aware of Harper’s approach some 
distance away, and had a sensation that he wished to 
speak to him, but at the same moment a movement 
among the men about him warned him that Veronica 
had left the cloak-room, and he stepped forward to meet 
her. And again that sense of something strange in the 
atmosphere about him penetrated him unpleasantly. 
Turn where he would, every eye seemed to be centred 
upon himself, and all wearing the same enigmatical ex- 
pression of— Was he going mad? Could it really be pity 
in Alfred Freeman’s bulging eyes? What was Colonel 
Dabney beckoning to him for? Why on earth had 
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Tom Gale suddenly darted off in the middle of their 
talk? 

Rhodes had become so accustomed to the men who 
usually jogged his elbows and blocked his path besieging 
Veronica for dances that he had acquired a half-patient, 
half-repellent manner in public, intended to warn men 
off his path; but to-night he had crossed the space be- 
tween the cloak-room and the ball-room door before he 
realized that he was walking alone with her in an open 
path lined with curious faces all turned their way. Veron- 
ica was looking straight ahead, but she leaned so heavily 
against his arm that he had difficulty in withdrawing 
his ticket from his pocket when they reached the door. 

Olin Easterlake stood beside the loop in the cord with 
the great brass bowl, into which the cards were thrown 
as they were taken up at his elbow, and Rhodes’ last 
distinct impression was of the lad’s face as he raised 
his eyes and caught sight of Veronica approaching. He 
received the card Rhodes mechanically tendered him, 
looked wildly at it, turned as white as his own shirt- 
front, and, gasping out something, turned sharply aside 
and vanished in the crowd behind him. 

Veronica had withdrawn her hand from her hus- 
band’s arm, and stood a little apart from him in an 
attitude of shrinking, as though a blow which she alone 
of all the throng about her perceived were aimed at her, 
and Rhodes was struggling to grasp the meaning of the 
scene that as yet eluded him. A word reached him 
from the whispering crowd at his back. Some one called 
Gale, some one else tried to thrust Judge Harper for- 
ward; but the packed crowd of interested observers re- 
sisted, and when at last Rhodes’ blurred senses cleared 
a little, Meacham Tucker, one of the governors of the 
club, was facing him across*the cord with an open card 
in his hand. He stood close beside Rhodes, but his 
studiously lowered tones were audible, in the strained 
hush about them, a dozen yards away. 
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“Tam sorry, Wallace, that the duty, the painful duty, 
devolves upon me to—ah, to call your attention to a—a 
slight mistake—’’ He extended the open card toward 
Rhodes, but the engraved lines glided meaninglessly 
before his eyes. 

“This card was issued a year ago,”’ Tucker’s stumbling, 
embarrassed tones resumed, and it was the note of pity in 
them that at last roused Rhodes. A flame sprang to his 
cheek, and as Tucker turned the card in silent testimony 
to the men about them, who waved it angrily aside, he 
leaned forward and spoke with a cold note of hauteur in 
his voice, laying his hand imperatively upon the card: 

“There has been a mistake—” 

An uneasy movement in the men standing nearest 
him warned him, but before a word could be added to 
the crucial situation, Veronica spoke in a clear, tremulous 
voice that carried easily about the group of embarrassed 
men: 

“No, Wallace, there has been no mistake. We had 
no tickets, and I—I—” Through the stupor that 
seemed to cut him off from the world, Rhodes was dimly 
conscious of drawing her arm in his and feeling the 
trembling of her body as she pressed to his side, and of 
seeing Edith’s face, with narrowed eyes set in a mask of 
triumphant hate, across the half- empty glitter of the 
ball-room as the crowd parted for a moment to let him 
through. But to the end of his life he never fully knew 
the contents of the next few minutes. He had a vague 
impression of Tom Gale with Veronica’s lace coat in his 
hand, of Harper and Gale at his side as he entered the 
carriage, then the snap of the door, darkness, and th 
quick roll of wheels. 

The short drive back to Bowdre was made in silence. 
Rhodes sat motionless in his seat with his head bent upon 
his breast, and Veronica sat beside him, erect and rigid, 
with every nerve and muscle taut as steel wire, and her 
brain empty and light.as if a strong light were shining 
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into it that blinded her so she could not think. It 
seemed to her, as she stepped from the carriage at the 
gate, that her limbs had never been so strong and light, 
and Rhodes had to lengthen his stride to keep pace with 
her swift step to the door. 

As they entered the hall at Bowdre she saw her hus- 
band’s face for the first time, and with a whispered cry 
swayed toward him, and, catching his arm in her hands, 
wound her own arms about it. 

“Oh, Wallace, don’t—for pity’s sake, don’t look like 
that! Let me tell you—try to tell you-—how I have— 
have—” 

Rhodes loosened her arms gently from his own and 
put her by. ‘Not now, Veronica. I must have time to 
think, to find a way to end it for us both.” 

“Does it—hurt you so, Wallace? It is only Issy, 
after all, you know,” she faltered, following him a step 
with pleading eyes. ‘“‘I—I could—I mean we could—”’ 

Rhodes looked at her a moment with the first sign he 
had given of seeing her. “Great God,” he said, slowly, 
“do you not know, can you not understand, that it is 
disgrace ?”’ 

She made a pleading gesture toward him, but he turned 
from her and walked with a quick step into the dark 
library, going straight and firm as if darkness were the 
same as light to him. 

Veronica went swiftly upward to her own room, her 
steady, empty brain intensely conscious of every trifle 
about her. She glanced at the clock on the landing, 
and instantly, as though she had no power to hold them 
off, a flood of childish memories swamped her brain. She 
saw her own little figure stealing on tiptoe up the steps, 
stretching upward from a chair to reach the clock face 
and set the hands forward, shortening her hour of prac- 
tice, with a wary ear in the direction of Aunt Paul’s room 
meantime, and on the heels of that another memory 
that blotted out the childish one with pain and fear: it 
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was a man’s hand this time—a firm, broad, white hand 
turning the clock back— But where? Ah! she knew! 
Wallace’s hand, and the vestry clock at St. John’s that 
night! Nouse! No use! 

She entered her room with the dial before her eyes, 
and, though she was not conscious of noting the time, 
she saw the hands standing at a quarter to ten all the 
while she changed her ball-dress for a street-dress, hat, 
and shoes. She was hurrying frantically, but she did not 
know why she did; and as she dressed she watched the 
circle of light in the stable-yard, where a groom was har- 
nessing Rose-Diamond to the cart. Her thoughts were 
like a ball of thistle-down, drifting here and there, but 
now and then, in their erratic floating from scene to 
scene, she touched something she knew; she knew, for 
instance, that the cart was making ready to fetch Quince 
in to the ball. 

She was ready at last, and though the time had had a 
nightmare duration to her, it had been in reality only a 
few minutes since she entered her room. She glanced 
round it, opened a drawer, and, taking out her purse, 
dropped it into her pocket, and, closing her chamber door, 
passed noiselessly down the stairs. The closed house 
was as silent as a tomb, but as she paused like a waiting 
shadow on the last step, a man’s heavy, choking sob 
broke the stillness, and with her hands upon her ears 
the girl fled past the dark library and onward from the 
house, through the shrubberies to the stables. 

Five minutes later she was upon the prairie road sit- 
ting straight and tense upon the driver’s seat, with the 
reckless line about her lips, and that same empty still- 
ness in her heart and brain, her hands clinched upon 
the reins flying loose upon the mare’s back, and the cart 
spinning through the dim streak of road that split the 
black levels of the cotton-fields, as Rose-Diamond bore 
her onward at her own pace through the silent splendor 
of the Southern night. 
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PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMAN 


S the trap rounded the last curve in the avenue 
A at Montfort, Veronica saw, with a thrill of relief 
that sent a gush of hot tears to her eyes, that the library 
windows were lighted, and far up in the river wing a 
light was burning in Quincey’s room. She sent a quav- 
ering call toward it, so faint and hoarse she feared it 
would not reach him, but an answering shout came 
back, and a minute later Quince was lifting her from 
the trap. 

“Veronica, my poor girl, what can have happened?” 
She was trembling so violently when he set her on her 
feet that he waited with his arm about her until she 
should gather strength to stand. 

“T thought I would come out here, Quince,” she said, 
vaguely, at last, her voice so weak and faltering that he 
could but just make out what she said. “I couldn’t 
think of anything else to do just yet.” 

The brittle nerve that had thus far sustained her 
broke without warning, and she drooped against his 
breast, clinging to him, thinking she hid her weeping 
from him, and he pressed her head against him with his 
open palm, waiting with tender patience until she could 
speak again. 

“Of course you would come to tell me about it,” he 
said, when at last she raised her head, holding himself 
in strong control, and speaking in a purposely matter-of- 
fact way. “Come into the library and let us talk it over.” 
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And when he had made her drink some wine and rest 
a little, he seated himself beside her and took her hand 
into his firm, heartening clasp. 

“Where is my father? Why did he let you come out 
here alone, so late?”’ 

The constriction in her throat kept her from speaking 
for a moment, and tears came again spite of her struggle 
for composure. 

“He does not know,”’ she whispered, unsteadily, “but 
—but he does not care. I have disgraced him, Quince 
—killed his pride—and he has cast me off.” 

“Cast you off! Veronica, you do not know what you 
say!” 

“He has cast me off,’’ she repeated, dully, and sat 
looking ahead of her with empty eyes as if there were 
nothing more to add to the withering finality of the 
bald little phrase. 

Quincey looked strangely at her with parted lips and 
eyes that slowly gathered fire, a dawning hope and shame 
and wonder slowly transforming his face. But suddenly 
he laughed—a bitter, unsteady laugh, the laugh of a man 
who for a moment had lent himself to a mad fancy, 
knowing it to be mad. 

“This is simple madness, Veronica!’’ he cried, at last, 
with tender roughness. “It cannot be. My father is 
the noblest nature I have ever known, and—”’ His cheek 
paled, but he added, firmly: “And he loves you. The 
strain of all this has been too much for you. Rest a bit 
here—so. Don’t try to talk just yet—let me try to 
think. Now, tell me,’ he resumed, presently, when she 
was quieter, “just as you like, you know, and only what 
you wish me to know, what happened in town to- 
night.” 

And gently, little by little, he drew from her a broken, 
elided, to any one else incoherent, account of the night’s 
happenings. His cheek paled with anger as her timid 
recital went on. A spot of scarlet was spreading on her 
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cheeks, and her bosom heaved convulsively, but her eyes 
met his own with invincible honesty. 

“But you know, dear boy, why I did it,” she said, 
simply, when she had reached the point in her con- 


fession where she substituted the card. “It was only 
to spare him, to spare Wallace pain— Risk!’ She 
laughed a reckless, broken laugh. “I would have risked 


anything, Quince, to have saved my husband pain! He— 
Oh, Quince, can you dream what it meant to me to hear 
Wallace sob!” 

She sprang from her seat, and, with her hands pressed 
against her heart in half-passionate, half-helpless pro- 
test against her own despair, paced the floor with bent 
head, living over the scene at the ball that night, as the 
young man divined with a sudden stiffening of the 
muscles over his strong frame. But that must wait. 
He needed all his strength now to hold in check the subtle 
flame stealing upward to his brain, to still the clamor in 
his own bosom! He went to her presently and drew her 
back to her seat. 

“Wallace brought you home?’ The trouble in her 
throat stopped her speech again, but she nodded. He 
held her hand upon his knee, stroking it under his palm 
as he went on: “And then? Yes; I understand. He 
did not speak to you in the carriage or touch you, but 
after you got back to Bowdre?” 

“Tt was then he said it was disgrace! You know how 
it was, don’t you, Quince?” 

He nodded silently, striving to subdue the tumult of 
feeling, shot through by ever recurring flashes of incred- 
ulous joy that rose in his bosom like a flood. Their talk 
a year ago—his father’s promise to set her free—returned 
upon him irresistibly, coupled with a torturing doubt of 
his father, so new and strange that his mind trembled as 
he faced it. 

“Tell me what my father said, Veronica,” he whis- 
pered, hoarsely. ‘‘Give me his very words!” 
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“ He said he must have time, Quince—time to think of 
a way to end it all!’ she repeated, with blank despair. 
“End it!’’ she whispered to herself, with poignant bitter- 
ness, the bitterness of helpless acquiescence. “End it 
all between us two!” 

Quincey rose with a word of mingled pain and rage and 
tenderness, and strode restlessly about the room, paused 
at last before the window, and stood looking intently out 
into the darkness, his thinking eyes crossed by flashes of 
pain and sadness and troubled joy that was almost fear. 
He returned to her at last, and began to speak in a voice 
hushed by a note of reverence—the tone of a man who 
speaks his innermost thought aloud—a thought guarded 
hitherto as too sacred and too appalling for utterance, 
yet, finding it upon his lips at last, feels a reckless joy 
in giving it life. 

“Veronica, my father knows there is but one way to 
end this state of things: he meant that to-night—he must 
have meant it! It is the way he himself thought best 
when he swore to me a year ago to set you free at the 
expiration of a year and give you back to me with his 
own hand. Will you take that way—the way he pointed 
out for us a year ago?” 

A voiceless cry formed upon the girl’s parted lips, and 
she sought to thrust him off with dilating eyes filled with 
horror and premonition. 

“No, no! I am your lover still, Veronica! Every 
second since I left you ten months ago I have been—”’ 

She cried out sharply, strove to rise and leave him, 
and, when he would not release her, turned from him 
with trembling lips and eyes dark with shame and re- 
proach. 

“There is nothing in my love to frighten or harm you,”’ 
he urged her, gently, keeping the strong, controlled ten- 
derness of his gaze upon her. “And nothing, God 
knows, to wrong my father. He knows, he must know, 
how it is with me. I shall love you as long as life en- 
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dures, Veronica, and, if it be left with me, on through 
eternity.” 

“Don’t, Quince; don’t, dear boy. I—I know, but 
don’t tell me any more. Don’t, for pity’s sake!’ 

“Just this, Veronica. Let me make you understand, 
dear, how it was—how I dare to call myself your lover 
still, knowing—great God!—knowing—”’ For a moment 
agitation mastered him; he turned his face, black and 
bitter with memory, away from her. “The night my 
father married you, not loving you, but to right his own 
mistake, and to save you from the fate that, after all, he 
could not avert from you, poor child—that night I met 
him here. I was here when’ he brought you home. 
Did you know that?” 

She signified her assent without finding words, but he 
saw that her apathy was breaking, comprehension was 
dawning in her eyes, and he hurried on: 

“TI was too late to save you—you were already my 
father’s wife, and life had ended for me.” He dropped 
his hands between his knees and sat looking blank- 
ly back to that night when life had ended for him. 
“Well’’—he roused himself with a hard sign—“ we sat 
here—there by the table—he and I, and he let me rave. 
I was no better than a madman, you know, and he— 
my father—was as I have always known him, the noblest 
gentleman on earth; and when my foolish passion had 
spent itself, he talked to me as only he can talk. He 
offered to undo the wrong he had done us—he knew by 
then that he had wronged you, too—and he swore to set 
you free at the end of one year—” He paused, and turned 
his face, pale with rapture, toward her; but her hard eyes 
did not quicken to his own. “The year ends in less than 
a fortnight, Veronica!” he whispered, passionately. “In 
less than a fortnight you will be free to listen to all that 
I may not say to-night! Do you understand now what 
my father meant to-night? This is the way he meant to 
end it—the only way in honor and justice to us both.” 
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A spot of crimson had sprung to Veronica’s cheeks, 
and when she spoke her voice was deep and rough, as 
he had never heard it, and broken by gasps of pain. 

“And all these months since I have been his wife— 
his wife!—he had this in his mind? Oh, God, it cannot 
be! You are crazy, Quince, or lying to me. Tell me 
it is not true; tell me, for pity’s sake— But no, no, 
Quince; I did not mean that, dear. I know—know! 
And Edith and Mrs. Dempster knew when they spoke 
of the ‘grossness’ of my connection with him. My con- 
nection— Oh, God!’ 

Her tears broke suddenly into laughter so harsh and 
bitter and so unlike her that Quincey, busied at his 
father’s desk, started with a frown of pain. 

“T am not lying, child; but almost I wish I was. 
Here is my father’s written promise; see, you know his 
writing—” 

But he saw, as he came toward her with the paper in 
his hand, that she was not heeding him; her face was 
turned to the avenue in an attitude of listening, and in 
the pause that followed his ear caught the stertorous 
rush of an automobile rounding the curve, and a minute 
later Rhodes’ quick step crossed the terrace and he 
entered by the library window. 

“Veronica! You are here, then?” 

He held his hands toward her, but, as she turned to 
meet him, spite of her pallid cheeks and draggled lashes, 
and her bosom torn with a passion of sobs, something 
in her, a strange, new dignity it seemed, transformed her 
and forbade his touch. His hands dropped slowly at his 
sides, and his eyes passed on to Quincey and fastened 
upon the paper in his hand before they rose to his face 
with a flaming question in them, and for a second the 
two men hung thus, eye to eye. 

Quincey spoke first. “We must settle this to-night, 
father.” 

iY OS, 
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“Veronica came to me here to-night, after you had 
cast her off. Need we spend words on the meaning of 
what is written here—after that?” 

The paper shook slightly in his outstretched hand, 
but his glance met his father’s firmly and with a dignity 
equal to Rhodes’ own. As the words “after you had 
‘cast her off” left his lips a shock seemed to vibrate 
through Rhodes, and his eyes turned to Veronica with 
a yearning question, a spasm of pain wrenching his brow 
and nostril. 

“Cast her off!” The ragged vein on Quincey’s fore- 
head started into view as he went on, with vehement 
passion: “A tender thing like Veronica—to what fate, 
God knows!’ He took the girl’s listless hand hanging 
at her side, and cherished it between his palms with an 
exquisite gesture of reverence and loyalty. “I should 
be the veriest chicken-heart on earth if I should let her 
go now! First stolen from me, and then cast aside!” 

Rhodes stood in silence still, his hand hiding his face, 
his whole nature absorbed in a wordless aspiration that, 
in a more truly religious man, would have been prayer. 
But, lacking the definiteness of a specific appeal, it was 
yet prayer in the higher sense, for it was the reaching out- 
ward of a strong nature to the sustaining power of an 
impersonal will from amid the stress of personal impulse 
and human longing, toward the sublime self-abnegation 
of a perfect human love—the selfless love of a father for 
his son. When he raised his head at last his eyes met 
his son’s with a melting glow, and his old grave sweet- 
ness of lips and brow. 

“Veronica has come to me; it lies with you now, 
father, to keep your oath or break it!’ Quincey’s voice, 
that shook with hard earnestness, and his face, pallid 
and lined, its wild disofder accented by the perfec- 
tion of his evening dress, were in strange contrast to the 
studied calm of Rhodes’ manner—the strong exaltation 
of his face—as he answered: 
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“Have I ever broken my word to you, my son? I 
came here to-night to make good my promise to you—if 
I found Veronica here.” His voice did not change from 
its dull quiet, but the shock of the name as he uttered 
it went through the three hearts alike, strive as each 
might to brace itself against it. A flame leaped to 
Quincey’s eyes, and he took an eager step forward, still 
crushing Veronica’s hand unconsciously to his heart, his 
glance seeming to wring the answer from his father’s lips 
by main strength as he spoke. 

“You mean you will release her from this mock 
marriage with you and give her to me—at last?” 

Rhodes strove to speak, to answer that burning ques- 
tion in the other’s eyes, but the constriction in his 
throat kept him dumb, and, as the words halted on his 
lips, the girl’s eyes flashed quickly to his face, lighted 
with a haggard gleam of hope that died dully out as 
Rhodes spoke, with grave passion: 

“Ay, lad; I will do my part—the law will do the 
rest. I will never look upon her face again” —a quiver 
caught his firm voice, but he forced it on—“ until she is 
your wife, my son.” 

“Father’’—a rush of inward tears choked him, but 
through the mist that blinded him, through the mental 
turmoil that obscured his brain, the yearning sweetness 
of his father’s voice pierced him. Their hands met in 
choking silence and clinched upon each other’s—“ father, 
this is more—more than any man—”’ 

“Not more than a son may ask of his father. Should 
I grudge you happiness in return for all that you have 
given me? I would give you my life, lad, as freely as 
I give you—Veronica.”’ 

A tremor struck coldly through the girl’s heart as her 

name left her husband’s lips, but she did not turn to 
where the two men stood apart, Rhodes’ hand upon the 
young man’s bowed head. 

“Never let a thought of me mar your happiness with 
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her in the future,” his grave voice went on, “and. if you 
can guard her from it, never let a memory’’—he paused 
to steady himself, and again the quick tremor shook 
Veronica’s heart—‘‘a memory of me cloud hers,’’ he 
finished. 

“ Wallace, before God, I have tried—tried to be a man! 
I have tried to make the fight—”’ 

“T know, lad. I have known from the very first.” 

“She was my heart’s desire, father!’ his voice went 
on, in passionate extenuation — “my heart’s desire! 
Could any man—could you blame me?—’”’ 

“No, lad, no!’ Rhodes’ voice was steady still, but a 
weary pallor had replaced the momentary glow of his 
high purpose, his nostrils were sharpened, and he lifted 
his handkerchief to his brow, where beads of sweat 
clung as he spoke. “Take her’’—his eyes turned tow- 
ard Veronica, drawn by some power outside himself, and 
now she met them with the exquisite change in her own 
that she had told him, long ago, only he had power to 
bring to them—‘“take her, and make her happy. I”’— 
he raised his hand to his eyes again dizzily—‘‘I give you 
to each other,” he finished, steadily, and turned to the 
door. 

Veronica stood with her hands clasped across her 
heart, an expression of incredulous despair settling upon 
her face; but as Rhodes turned toward the door, she 
took a faltering step toward him, and he met her and 
took the hands she blindly extended toward him lightly 
into his own. She was trembling so she swayed against 
him, but he made no movement to support her; he stood 
like a man bound to the cross, suffering extremest tort- 
ures, withdrawn from her, and, save for the light con- 
tact of his hands, not touching her. She could not 
speak, but she lifted her face, with the tears raining un- 
heeded down her cheeks, to his. 

“This will pass, Veronica,” he said, speaking with dif- 
ficulty, and unconscious that he used her own words to 
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him long before. “Peggy will come to you; St. John 
will explain .. . you will forget. Be happy, child... 
co) 6-4 -| Saas 

He loosened her hands, that clung wildly to his own, 
and put her gently into Quincey’s waiting arms. 

His step rang firmly upon the pavement of the hall 
as he crossed it, and he mounted the steps with the same 
swift, buoyant tread, but where the stairs curved, over- 
borne by some resistless impulse, he paused and looked 
back to where, in the lighted room below, Veronica lay 
still upon Quincey’s breast. And as he leaned there, 
crushing back a moan of anguish, his eyes met his son’s 
across the lighted space. Rhodes tried to smile, to wave 
him assurance, to turn and go firmly on his way, but 
something had snapped in his brain, the mainspring of 
life was sagging, and his hand fumbled blindly for the 
railing as he went upward with the bent shoulders and 
faltering step of an old man. 

Quincey did not move or speak when his father’s 
figure had passed from his sight. His arms continued 
to hold Veronica rigidly to his breast, but his blank eyes 
were fixed upon the stairs where a moment before he 
had seen his father’s bent form disappear. His strong, 
handsome young father bent like an old man! His 
inner vision swept back to boyhood when that form, that 
face, had been his boyish ideal, and on to childhood, 
babyhood, when it had bent above his bed at night, he 
felt his father’s hand upon his head, his warm breast 
under his cheek in the dark. ... A shuddering sigh 
raised his bosom, and he came back to consciousness 
to find Veronica’s eyes hushing him to silence while she 
listened. 

“Did Wallace go toward the south corridor, Quince? 
I cannot hear him— Can you?” 

“No.” They listened, but all was quiet overhead. 
Something, he knew not what, was dragging like a dead 
weight at Quincey’s heart; he could not meet Veronica's 
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eyes as he leaned gently over her, and after a minute of 
difficult silence he spoke: 

“Will you let me take you to Peggy to-night, Ve- 
ronica? Or—or will you wait here until Uncle Clem 
can come to you?” 

She made a gesture of half-absent, half-impatient dis- 
sent, her ear still turned toward the stairs. 

“T could not leave Wallace to-night,”’ she said, simply; 
and when he turned a startled glance upon her, she met 
it with a softening of eyes and lips that sent a pang 
of mingled pain and ecstasy through the young man’s 
heart. “He— Could you not see how he was suffer- 
ing, Quince?” : 

The young man bent over her, searching her eyes in a 
passion of pity and uncertainty. 

“Veronica, my poor girl, can you not understand? 
My father has left you; he will not see you again. It 
will but give you needless pain to linger near him. He 
is going abroad at once, alone. Let me wire for Peggy 
and Uncle Clem to-night, or take you down to Port 
Pierre? St. John understands my father’s wishes—’’ 

She put him aside with a firmness new to him, and 
when she spoke her usual faltering timidity had been re- 
placed by the gentle dignity she sometimes wore so well. 

“You do not understand, Quince. No one under- 
stands just how it is between a woman and her hus- 
band,” she ended, simply, and turned her face upon him 
touched with the rapture he had seen it wear but once 
before. “When I came out here to-night I did not 
know what I know now.”’ She paused, and lifted her 
hand, with a vague, puzzled gesture, to her eyes. “I 
was mad, I think; we ali were mad, Quince! What can 
you and Wallace be dreaming of? Am I a doll to be 
passed about from hand to,hand? I am your father’s 
wife! My husband is unhappy—suffering—and I must 
go to him.” 

When she paused Quince did not speak, but his glance, 
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full of doubt and dawning despair, became gradually 
infused by a touch of the fine exaltation of his boyish 
days; a tenderer comprehension of the woman before 
him softened it, and a man’s sterner purpose steadied it, 
but blended with both was the look she had known long 
ago—the look that belonged to her alone and to the 
love he had given her. He took her hand in silence and 
led her to the stairs, the same reverent loyalty to her 
that had always held her above herself lending a grave 
dignity to the simple act. 

“Go, then,” he said, to her simply. “Go to your 
husband, and tell him I sent you to him.” 

But she lingered, stroking the hand that held hers 
softly. ‘“ Dear boy, you have loved meso! But, Quince, 
after to-night we must forget—forget it all.” 

He framed her face in his hands, and bent to look 
with yearning sadness into her eyes, that met his own 
with steadfast sweetness. “Must I forget you, my 
heart’s desire? Is this the end of all that has been 
between us, Veronica? The bitter end of my long dream 
of joy? Is this the last time we two shall stand together, 
thus?’ He bent his face upon hers, and was silent in 
the anguish of that last embrace. 

“Quince, isn’t it odd I can’t hear Wallace move? 
What keeps him so quiet?” 

A shuddering sigh parted his lips, but she was like a 
bent spring under his hands, and he released her. 

“Good-bye, dear boy!” 

“Good-bye, Veronica—what a long, long good-bye it 
is! Great God, how long the years are ahead... !” 

“Did Wallace call? I— Did you hear a sound?’ 

“Go, dear.” 

“You'll send him a word, Quince, first?” 

“Ay. Tell him I sent you to him.” 

Holding her skirts aside from her hurrying feet as 
she ran, Veronica sped upward. Doubt, pride, all the 
carking bitterness of those long weeks of secret jealousy 
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and hate, Edith’s triumph, her own defeat—even the 
nearer shame and agony of her expulsion from the club— 
were lost, swept from her mind by the one overmaster- 
ing impulse to reach her husband’s side. She did not 
pause at the top of the stairs, but turned into the south 
corridor and hurried on, her light feet falling noiselessly 
upon the carpet. A glance showed her that Rhodes’ 
room was empty, and another his bag that lay, with his 
coat and hat, upon a chair. Her eyes turned aside from 
it with a movement of despair, and she stole on to the 
door of her own room—the room they had first shared 
together—and, with her hands pressed to her heart to 
still its beating, paused upon the threshold. The moon, 
low in the southern sky, sent a long shaft of light 
across the room that concentrated in a brief dazzle 
upon the metal of the pistol Rhodes held loosely in his 
hand, the barrel pressed against his temple. He had 
flung himself across the bed, and as the girl stole for- 
ward like a soft-footed cat to his side, she saw that his 
face was hidden in the trailing folds of some garment 
of her own he held crushed against his breast. 

A cry rose in her throat, but her stiff lips could not 
give it utterance, and for a second she hung over him 
in voiceless agony before her reeling senses cleared, and 
with a swift, supple movement she dropped her hands 
upon his, and, wrenching the pistol from his grasp, sent 
it crashing across the room. As he started up she 
threw herself upon him with a trembling cry: 

“Wallace! Wallace! how could you—could you—?” 

Rhodes tried to rise, but his shaking muscles would 
not obey his will, and he sunk down with a smothered 
groan, his body trembling with the shock of feeling. 

“My God, how can I bear this!” 

He was conscious of her atehis side, felt her panting, 
palpitating bosom under his cheek as she wound her 
arms, her whole slender body about him, straining him 
closer with broken cries of horror and rapture and pity 
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and thanksgiving. But lying in her bosom thus, broken, 
bereft of power or will to move, Rhodes struggled faintly 
still to put her from him, to renounce the bliss of her 
embrace, her lips, her warm breath on his fainting face, 
to unwind her arms that only strained him closer. 

“Veronica—my love—leave me! I cannot put you 
from me—coward that Iam! This is torture... !” 

“Leave you, Wallace! Why should I leave my hus- 
band? You are mad, Wallace—we both have been, 
I think—but God has let me see in time. Do you 
dream I do not know, dear—that Quince does not 
know—that you would have broken your heart—and 
mine, Wallace, mine!—for him? He sent me to you, 
sent my empty body—all he ever had or ever could 
have had, because he knew at last, poor boy, poor Quince, 
that the heart of me and the soul of me were locked 
up in your heart and soul, my husband.” 

Rhodes’ arms were round her now, crushing her 
closer to him in an ecstasy of possession. 

“My wife! My own; my very own!” 


Nine o’clock on a blithe June morning a fortnight 
later found St. John’s little gray church arrayed in its 
wedding-garment, gleaming with green and gold of the 
summer day without, and within with great banks of 
lilies that shone fair and pure against a delicate tracery 
of green. . Tall white lilies with golden hearts kept guard 
beside the altar, and the organ, breathing the wedding- 
march in a whisper, was screened behind the same 
sumptuous purity of white and gold; and back in the 
nave, among the softly rustling ranks of guests, a whis- 
per ran from lips to ready ear that the decorations 
had been selected by the ladies on the decoration com- 
mittee of St. John’s in special compliment to the bride. 
So ex-qui-sitely appropriate for Edith! they told one an- 
other, and sighed and smiled and grew softly sentimental 
as people, even the most callous of us, do at weddings, 
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and, with a glance ahead to where Veronica sat beside 
Mrs. Dempster near the front, hoped, with eager eyes 
upon her dreaming face, nothing would happen. It 
would be so unfortunate—! But for once Veronica was 
not conscious of the glances; she was watching a bar 
of sunlight crawl across the grass in the churchyard, 
through the little oval windows that her childish mind 
had always, somehow, connected with the eye of the 
needle through which the camel could as easily pass as 
a rich man could enter the kingdom of heaven, wondering 
if she were really awake, and if that could really be 
Quince and Wallace who had come quietly forward and 
paused beside the altar rail to await Edith—but of 
course! What was she thinking of? This was Quince’s 
wedding— A sudden emptiness, a poignant sense of 
loss, spread slowly through her as the realization sank 
into her mind. Quince another woman’s husband! 
That strong, warm heart no longer hers to lean on— 
But Edith was abreast of her, walking beside her uncle 
in the cloud of her wedding-veil like a tall queen lily, 
and as Quince came forward to meet her, and Veronica 
saw his face, a twisted pang of joy and shame and hor- 
ror went through her. What was it she had said to 
Edith that terrible day? If any angel came down to St. 
John’s and read the service there— But she thrust the 
hateful thought from her, pinned her mind to the ser- 
vice, praying to forget, asking God with naive, childlike 
faith to cleanse her mind of evil thoughts, hatred and 
malice, and all uncharitableness. 

How solemn Emory’s voice was as he read, and how 
deadly pale Wallace was! Did he and Quincey look at 
each other when Emory reached the words: “... and 
forsaking all others, keep thee only unto her so long as 
ye both shall live?’ Had they remembered? Ah...! 

It was over, and the tension in the close-packed au- 
dience snapped almost audibly as a soft sigh ran through 
the ranks of women. Well, well, it had been a perfectly 
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lovely wedding—even if nothing had happened! How 
handsome Quincey Rhodes was! But how old he looked 
—almost as old as his father! 

Quincey’s head was bent over his wife as he walked 
slowly out between the standing guests on either side, 
followed by Veronica with her husband, still in a dream, 
still with that odd, empty feeling in her bosom, as if a 
steady lamp that had shone there all her life had sud- 
denly been blown out, and Mrs. Dempster, surrounded 
by a visible halo of triumphant satisfaction, duly chas- 
tened, however, by sorrow at the loss of her dearest child, 
on John Quarles’ patient arm. 


“Oh, aunt! aunt!” sighed Edith, in an ecstatic whisper, 
as the old woman folded her to a capacious satin-and- 
point-lace bosom for a last farewell, “I owe it all to you! 
Montfort my own at last! Think of coming home to 
Montfort in September!’ 

“Be careful, Edith.” The old woman patted her 
gently upon the back. “Don’t show too much emotion. 
Husbands are suspicious. Young wives—’” She paused, 
disconcerted for a second. In the hurry of events she 
had forgotten to invent a new admonitory adage for 
Edith’s married life, but she hastily adapted a good 
working bit of policy from her own wedded life. “ Young 
Wives cannot be too reticent with their husbands! 
Good-bye, my dear, dear boy, my dearest children! I 
shall await you at Montfort!” 


THE END 
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